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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
THE THIRD SEASON OF EXCAVATION AT ANTIOCH-ON-THE-ORONTES ! 


Tue third season of excavation at Antioch began on March 21, 1934 and continued, 
except for a short interlude in the summer, until December first. 

One of the first excavations was undertaken in a building where a number of 
mosaic pavements had been uncovered at the close of the previous season. In a short 
account of the mosaics in this 
JOURNAL, NXXVIIT, 1934, p. 


205, reference was made to the 


close parallel bet ween a figure of Keeere 
Ge, represented on one of the 
pavements, and a literary de- 
scription by Johannes of Gaza 
of a painting of Ge which some 
manuscript notations located in 
a public winter bath in Gaza or 
in Antioch. A short time after 
the excavation of the building 
had been reopened, the identi- 
fication of the type of the 


SOCIAL 


QRESSING 


VESTIBULE 


structure was made simple by 
the uncovering of the cali- 
darium of a bath, the plan of 
which was small and well en- 


— 
closed (Fig. 1). Consequently + . 
the comparison between the 
representations on the mosaic * ROMAN BATH 
pavement and Johannes’ de- ANTIOCH ? 
scription will make an interest- “ 
ing study. 
| Later in the season further Fic. 1.—Anriocu. PLan or Roman Batu 


| excavation was made in_ the 
Circus which we have been able to identify as the one built originally by Quintus 


1 The excavation of Antioch is sponsored by the Committee for the Excavation of Antioch and its 
Vicinity, which is supported by contributions from the Musées Nationaux de France, Princeton Uni- 
versity, the Baltimore Museum of Art. and the Worcester Art Museum. Professor C. R. Morey of 
Princeton University is chairman of the Committee, and the field staff working under his direction 
included Professor W. A. Campbell, Field Director: M. Jean Lassus, Assistant Field Director; Mr. 
| F. O. Waagé. Cataloguer: Mr. D. N. Wilber, Architect: Mr. A. H. Athanassiou, Civil Engineer and 
Draftsman; Mr. William Gad, Mosaicist. Mr. Adib Ishak, Secretary; and Mr. Fedeel Saba, Pho- 
tographer. For the preliminary accounts of the previous campaigns see Antioch-on-the-Orontes, 1, The 
Excavations of 193.2; and A.J.A. XXXVIIT, 1934, pp. 201 ff. 
This report was delayed until photographs of the mosaic pavements taken after they were raised, 
| rebacked and cleaned could be substituted for the photographs of the pavements made in situ. 
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WILLIAM A. CAMPBELL 


Marcius Rex, proconsul of Cilicia in 67-66 B.c. In the two previous campaigns the 
dimensions and curvatures of the arena and typical sections of the long sides and 
the two ends were obtained: ! the excavation of this campaign added to the data 
already obtained the location, dimensions and construction of the spina. This was 
a continuous construction, 283.30 m. long by 8.30 m. wide, with a foundation of 
rubble and concrete faced with blocks of limestone. The metae had large semicircular 
foundations of rubble and concrete which were continuous with the spina. There 
were drains along both sides of the spina and across both ends between it and the 
metae; these vielded a number of lead tabellae defixrionum. Under the rubble and 
concrete are traces of earlier foundations that will be investigated next season. 

In the northeast section of the ancient city, not far from the Gate of Saint Paul, 
the excavation of another large monument was begun. The work was hampered by 
seepage from springs along the foot of Mount Stauris nearby, but we succeeded in 
reaching the floor level of the original building in the area explored. This is in an 
apse with a square exterior constructed of large, finely dressed blocks of native lime- 
stone, set dry without clamps; behind it is a pavement of heavy slabs of limestone. 
The rebuilding of the superstructure and the stratification above the remains gave 
an unusually clear history of the site from the early Empire through the Middle 
Ages. There are evidences of minor repairs throughout the Imperial period and of a 
very severe destruction, probably caused by the earthquake of 526; and of a later 
reconstruction, both in brick work and in masonry, characteristic of the reign of 
Justinian. Soon afterward a great holocaust left the place a ruin for all time, and 
one may ascribe this fire to the invasion of Chosroés, who put the city to fire and 
sword. In the Middle Ages the apse was used as a pottery kiln for glazed ware, and 
finally the district became cultivated land. In general this is the epitomized history 
of most of the building sites dating from the early Roman Empire that we have ex- 
plored in Antioch. 

In addition to the excavations made in the buildings mentioned above, much 
progress was achieved in the topographical study of the ancient city. The theatre 
of Antioch was located and this should furnish a key situation to the heart of the 
city plan, since many literary passages relate streets and monuments to it. One of 
the main thoroughfares was excavated in two places to link up with information 
gathered in 1932 and to continue a projected study of its width, direction, and con- 
struction. The aqueduct built by the architect Salianus to bring water from Daphne 
to the Baths of Caligula was located and identified, and also the aqueducts built 
by Trajan and Hadrian. These discoveries will serve as a preface to as complete a 
study of the water system as the ancient remains will allow. The area of the ancient 
island, which has been uncertain owing to the silting up of one branch of the river, 
was traced, except for a small district at one end. Large sections of the wall of Jus- 
tinian were photographed, surveyed, and put on plan (Fig. 2), and the area enclosed 
by the wall of Tiberius was located. In the southeast part of the modern town a large 
cemetery dating from the third to the early sixth century was discovered well within 
the Justinian wall, and other burials were found in other districts, including a 
columbarium of the time of Hadrian which was found in the cellar of a house oppo- 

1 Op. cit., p. 204. 
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WILLIAM A. CAMPBELL 


site the post office. These facts have led to the conviction that the new wall of 
Justinian, built after the citv had been completely destroved by earthquakes and 
the Persian army, was extended to the south bevond the old wall in order to enclose 
an area outside the ruins for rebuilding the homes of the few survivors of the ca- 
tastrophes. The later city and the modern town have been built in this new area, 
leaving practically all of the ancient city open for excavation in the gardens and 
groves north of the town. 

In the suburb of Daphne the activities of a local quarryman led to the location of 
a completely buried theatre. During the campaign the east parodos, most of the 
orchestra, and over one half of the scaenae frons were cleared; it is expected that the 
excavation will be completed next season. 

Another excavation was made in Daphne in a villa of the third century, situated 
at the edge of a plateau command- 
ing a panoramic view of the Orontes 
valley. The building had a hall with 
a colonnade along one side, which 
opened into a nymphaeum with a 
pool of five niches, paved with 
mosaics of Erotes fishing from the 
backs of dolphins in a sea filled 
with marine life. Along the opposite 
side of the hall were three rooms 
facing the colonnade and the 
nymphaeum. The largest of these 
was in the center and had a mosaic 
pavement with panels placed in the 
arrangement of a triclinium (Fig. 3). 
At either side was a dependent room 
probably used for reception and en- 
tertainment. In one there were three 


Fic. 4.—Mosaic rrom Dapune. Eros anp Psycnes figure panels across the entrance 

representing a bacchant, Lycurgus 
and the vine, and Apollo and Daphne. Beyond the central panel of Eros driving 
two Psvches through the sky (Fig. +) was a wide border of black, red, and yellow 
peltae. In the other room was a picture panel of the Heliades feeding one of the 
horses of Helios. 

Behind the three rooms mentioned above was a short corridor connecting a room 
on each side with a courtvard. Most of the mosaic pavement of the corridor had 
been broken but the best preserved section has a geometric pattern of stars and 
squares with a Medusa head in one of the squares (Fig. 5). The room south of the hall 
was paved with a mosaic picture of a large head of Amphitrite emerging from the sea 
and an Eros angling for the fish which are swimming around her (Fig. 6). The room 
to the north of the corridor had an elaborately designed mosaic pavement laid with 
large, loosely spaced tesserae. At one end was a panel of red, black and yellow 
peltae; the remainder was given over to a border of geometric motifs around small 


| 
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EXCAVATION AT ANTIOCH-ON-THE-ORONTES 5 


panels of birds and masks which framed a large figured panel representing a sym- 
posium of personifications—OTT@PA, AFPOC and OINOC under a red pavilion 
(Fig. 7). 

A short sketch of the history of the site can be taken as representative of this 
district of Daphne. During the fourth and third centuries B.c. the area was used as a 
quarry; in the second century B.c. house walls of well quadrated limestone blocks 
were built without clamps or mortar; these were reused and rebuilt for a long period 
until the second century A.p., after which the district was abandoned until late in 
the third century. This hiatus in the occupation of the site is one of a number of indi- 
cations we have encountered that the severe earthquake of 115 A.p. caused a long 
pause in the evolution of the history of Antioch and Daphne. From the third cen- 


fae 


Fic. 5.— Mosaic From Dapune. GEoMETRIC DESIGN witH HEAD or MEpwusA 


tury the area was used continuously, with a number of architectural changes in 
the fifth century, until the great disasters of the sixth century. After that time all 
building ceased and the land is now an olive grove. 

One of the functions necessarily undertaken by the expedition is the preservation 
of mosaic pavements discovered accidentally by natives. The rooms which contain 
the pavements are drawn up, recorded, and located on the large map of the site so 
that the buildings can be excavated completely at any time it seems feasible to do 
so. One pavement of the group saved from destruction this vear was found by a 
peasant planting a tree, but unfortunately much of it had been broken. We were able 
to raise and preserve enough of the figured central panel to see that it originally 
represented an interesting and uncommon scene (Fig. 8). A winged figure, possibly 
Hypnos, has entered a room through large double doors and stands pointing a wand 
toward a figure seated on a couch. The pavement dates in the late second century. 

Another fragment of a mosaic of the same period was found in an orchard nearby. 
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Within a border of modillions rendered in isometric perspective is a scene from the 
worship of Isis with two fairly well preserved figures from a larger group (Fig. 9). 
One of these holds a sistrum and the other, wearing a stole decorated with stars and a 
crescent, holds a garland. 

During the construction of the road from Antioch to Daphne the road builders 
broke through the mosaic floor of a long colonnaded hall with a continuous central 
panel representing a series of five pairs of animals grouped heraldically. Each pair 
consists of a predatory beast and the type of victim usually associated with it: a 
lion and a bull under a fruit tree with ®1AIA inscribed on the trunk (Fig. 10); a tigress 
and a wild boar; a leopard and a goat; a lioness and a stag: a bear and a missing 
victim. The pavement dates in the fifth century. 

Also dating in the fifth century was a large mosaic of which we were able to pre- 
serve Ouly sections of a wide 
double border. The outer 
division was ornamented 
with a Sassanian motif con- 
sisting of heads of rams 
placed over stylized wings: 
within this, facing the oppo- 
site direction, is a rich acan- 
thus rinceau with a running 
Eros, a pomegranate, and a 
goat in the spirals (Fig. 11). 

A third mosaic of the fifth 
century, found less than a 
foot beneath the ground, had 
an all-over design of rose- 
buds on a white background 
of tesserae laid in the form 


of scales. Around this is a 
border of grape vines which 


Fic. 10.—Mosatc rrom Dapune. Lion BULL 


issue from a cantharus in 

each corner and form circular frames for a variety of animals and fowl (Fig. 12). 
A chance discovery by a corporal in the courtyard of the barracks led to the un- 
covering of a cache of sculpture of the third and fourth centuries (Fig. 13). A later 
excavation revealed that the statuary had been placed in a back room of a small 
villa of the fourth-fifth century. The deposit contained the following pieces, all of 
marble with one exception as noted: a crouching Venus: a bust of a philosopher; 
a bust of an emperor wearing a corselet; a helmeted head of Ares; a bearded head of 
porphyry; a head of a bearded satyr; a head of a voung satyr; a medallion with a 
seated sphinx in high relief; a sleeping Silenus; a fowl; a pedestal and base: a torso 
of Venus; a torso of Apollo; a torso of a satyr: a head of a girl with high coiffure 
(Fig. 14); the draped legs of a woman; a small female head; and a tree trunk with 
a serpent. Of particular note is the head of porphyry (Fig. 15), and the bust of an 
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Fic. 18.—Antriocu. Cache or SCULPTURE AS DISCOVERED 


emperor, perhaps Gordianus III (Fig. 16). The collection has added many pieces 
of high quality and unusual interest to the known statuary of the late Roman 
period. 
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A NEWLY ACQUIRED RELIEF IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


A MARBLE relief of extraordinary beauty and interest has lately been acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum (Figs. 1, 2).' It represents a maenad clothed in a diaphanous 
tunic and a mantle, leaning on her thyrsos while she pauses in the dance. Though a 
few portions are missing, what is preserved is of unusual freshness, the carving crisp 
and delicate and the head miraculously entire. The relief is not a Greek original but 
is evidently a Roman copy of such exceptional quality that it closely approximates 
the original work. And this original must have been the product of a great artist. 
The splendidly decorative composition, with the long, sweeping folds of the draperies 
following the sinuous curves of the figure, their recurving edges acting, so to speak, 
as an effective framework —this cannot have been the creation of a minor artist; 
instinctively we feel that the design goes back to a great sculptor. Moreover the re- 
lief is not an isolated product. There are many other examples, both of the woman 
on this relief and of similar, closely related figures, which bear witness to the great 
popularity enjoyed by these ecstatic maenads in the Roman age.? Eight different 
types have been distinguished.* They appear on marble bases, altars, candelabra, and 
rases; as single figures and in groups: occasionally with signatures of Neo-Attic 
sculptors;‘ often cursorily rendered — but they are all clearly derived from common 
originals. Mostly these figures are quite small, not more than a foot or two high; but 
a few large slabs, each with one maenad, exist —four in Madrid,’ and three in Rome ® 
—and these, be it noted, are of practically the same size as the one in New York.’ 
One—that in the Palazzo dei Conservatori—is perhaps comparable in execution 
to the relief in New York, but in the New York example we have for the first time a 


1 Museum Bulletin, XX XI, 1936, pp. 9 ff. It was published in detail by Rizzo in his Thiasos, Bassiri- 
lievi greci di soggetto dionisiaco, Rome, 1934. The marble is Pentelic. Ht. of slab as preserved 565{¢ in. 
(1.43 m.); width 295¢ in. (75.2 em.); thickness 2%4 in. (7 em.); ht. of figure 517{, in. (1.307 m.). The 
left edge, which is original, slants inward. The missing portions—on left thigh and adjoining drapery, 
on abdomen, on thyrsos below hand, etc. — have been restored in plaster from the Madrid example (see 
below), and are distinguishable from the marble even in the illustration. The left lower corner is 
restored in marble. The piece with the top of the thyrsos is said to have been found many years before 
the other fragments (cf. Rizzo, op. cit., p. 4). The missing left arm was lowered, with the hand loosely 
grasping the mantle —as we know from the Madrid example, where that portion is preserved (cf. fig. 
3). Missing also are a few leaves of the ivy wreath and the disk of the earring. 

2 Cf. Hauser, Die Neu-attischen Reliefs, pl. T1, 25-32, pl. IV. The maenad on the New York relief 
(Hauser’s type 26), occurs elsewhere four times — on a relief in Madrid, on a four-sided base in the 
Vatican, on a marble krater in the Museo Torlonia, and on the amphora by Sosibios in the Louvre (cf. 
Rizzo, op. cit., p. 10). 

3 Figured in Winter, 50¢* Winckelmannsprogramm, pp. 102, 103; Hauser, op. cit., pl. II, 25-32; 
Rizzo, op. cit., p. 30, fig. 19. ‘ Sosibios, Pontios, Salpion; Hauser, op. cit., 1-3. 

6 Winter, 50% Winckelmannsprogramm, pp. 97 ff., pls. I, IIL; Arndt, Einzelaufnahmen, 1683-1686; 
Ricard, Marbres antiques du Musée du Prado ad Madrid, nos. 179-182; Schrader, Phidias, figs. 305-308. 

6 One in the Palazzo dei Conservatori (Winter, op. cit., pl. I; Schrader, op. cit., fig. 304; Rizzo, op. cit., 
fig. 5); two in the Villa Albani (Zoega, Bassirilievi antichi di Roma, I, pl. XTX; Rizzo, op. cit., fig. 7). 

7 The respective heights of the figure in the various slabs are: Conservatori Palace 1.295 m.; Madrid 
(no. 182) 1.315 m.; Albani Collection 1.314 m. (maenad with cymbals), c. 1.31 m. (maenad with 
tambourine); New York 1.307 m. 
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work which, in addition to being of high quality, has a counterpart, in a slab in 
Madrid (Fig. '3).1 Though the latter is inferior to the New York one in quality, the 
correspondence between the two in dimensions, composition, and details is so great 
that it can be explained only by supposing that both were copied directly from the 
same original.? In other words, what some archaeologists have vaguely sensed before 
—that earlier Greek creations stood back of these later, Neo-Attic productions — 
is now substantiated. 

But who was the artist who created 
the originals from which the New York 
maenad and her sisters were repro- 
duced? Furtwiingler more than forty 


limachos, an outstanding Greek sculptor 
of the late fifth century B.c. His argu- 
ments have lately been greatly strength- 
ened by G. E. Rizzo in his excellent 
Thiasos.? What we know of Kallimachos 
from the references to him by ancient 
writers certainly tallies extraordinarily 
well with the style of the maenads: 
(1) Kallimachos is linked by Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos‘* with Kalamis, Phei- 
dias, and Polykleitos, and was therefore 
presumably a distinguished sculptor. 
(2) His work on the golden lamp for the 
Erechtheion mentioned by Pausanias,° 
and his alleged invention of the Corin- 
thian capital recorded by Vitruvius ® 
would seem to place his activity in the 
last quarter of the fifth century B.c.; 7 

1 Restorations: the nose, parts of the jaw, 
pieces in the drapery. 

2 There are some deviations, for instance in the 


rendering of the head of the thyrsos, and its direc- 
Fic. 3.—Revier or A MAkENaD IN THE PRADO _ tion, and in the lower edge of the garment. More- 
Mvsevum (From A Cast) over, the projection of the figure is greater in the 
Madrid relief (depth 5.4 em.) than in the New 
York one (depth 2.9 em.), and the stance is slightly straighter in the New York figure than in the 
Madrid one (a perpendicular line drawn through the middle of the right ankle strikes the nipple of the 
left breast in the Madrid relief, whereas in the New York relief it strikes a point between the breasts). 
Such variations are natural in copies made by the ancient pointing process in which comparatively few, 
salient points were taken for measurement. I want here to acknowledge the kindness of Mr. Sanchez- 
Canton of the Museum of the Prado in procuring for the Metropolitan Museum a cast of the Madrid 
relief, whereby a detailed comparison between the two works was made possible. 

3 Pp. 38 ff. 4 De Tsocrate, 795. 5], 26, 6. ¢IV, 1, 10. 

7 Pausanias’ mention (IX, 2, 7) of a seated Hera in the temple at Plataiai has been thought by some 
to corroborate a date for Kallimachos in the last quarter of the fifth century; for the temple was de- 
stroyed by the Thebans in 426 B.c. and then apparently immediately rebuilt (Thucydides IIT; 58, 3). 
But since the Hera by Kallimachos was not a cult statue, this evidence is not conclusive. 


years ago attributed the series to Kal-. 
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A NEW RELIEF IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 15 


and this is the very period to which the maenads, with their transparent and tur- 
bulent draperies, must belong, for their closest stylistic parallels are the Phigaleia 
frieze and the Nike Parapet. (3) The qualities mentioned by various authorities ! 
as characteristic of Kallimachos’ work: grace, elegance, elaboration — elaboration 
almost to excess—are admirably descriptive of the maenads. (4) Pausanias’ state- 
ment that Kallimachos “‘was the first to bore marble’ — Ai@ous rp&ros érpirnoe, Which 
probably means that he used the running drill * extensively and was one of the first 
to do so—supports the attribution of the maenads to him; for the deeply carved 
edges of their mantles would necessitate a generous use of this tool.‘ (5) The bronze 
Dancing Maidens of Sparta cited by Pliny * as one of Kallimachos’ works can on 


Fic. 5.—Marsie Bask ForMERLY IN THE 
Fic. 4.—Dancer. DETAIL FROM AN ARRE- LANDSDOWNE CoLLEcTiIon, Now aT HasLe- 
TINE Mou.p NEw York MERE (Rizzo, Thiasos, fig. 12) 


good evidence * be identified as the prototypes of the short-tuniced dancers with 
high head-dresses which enjoyed a great vogue in Roman times (cf. Fig. 4); and these 
strikingly resemble the maenads in style. 

This cumulative evidence, though of course not conclusive, certainly makes it 
likely that Kallimachos was the sculptor of the maenads. 

1 Dionysios of Halikarnassos, de Isocrate, 3, p. 541 f.; Pliny, N.H. XXXIV, 92; Vitruvius, IV, 1, 10. 

27, 26, 7. 

3 Traces of the running drill have been noted in the Parthenon metopes and frieze (Bliimel, Griech- 
ische Bildhauerarbeit, pp. 9-10; Richter, A.J.A. XX XVII, 1933, p. 577); in the deeply carved folds of 
the Parthenon pediments—which are not far removed in date from Kallimachos—the running drill 
must have been freely used. 

‘In fact, the extensive undercutting in our relief indicates that the original cannot have been of 
bronze. 5 N.H. XXXIV, 92. 

6 Rizzo, op. cit., pp. 43 ff. puts forth this evidence so fully and ably that I need not here repeat the 
arguments. 
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Winter ! and Rizzo in their attempts to reconstruct the original composition of 
the maenads, ingeniously utilized a little base formerly in the Lansdowne Collection 
on which appears—besides three of the ecstatic maenads—a figure of Dionysos 
standing by an altar (Fig. 5). I want to suggest the possibility of a different recon- 
struction. 

Among the many monuments, large and small, on which our ecstatic maenads 
occur there is only one on which the eight well-known types are grouped together — 
the four-sided marble base in the Vatican.’ The maenads are here composed some 


Fic. €.—Frowr View or a Four-Sipep Bask IN THE VATICAN 


‘Op. cit., p. 102. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 20 ff., figs. 10-14, 19. Tam indebted to Professore Rizzo for his kind permission to re 
produce his fig. 12. 

$ Amelung, Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, I, pp. 436 ff., no. 182, pl. 45, and Visconti and 
Guattani, Musée Chiaramonti, pls. 36-39 (where the numerous restorations are listed). As a matter of 
fact there are really nine maenads on this base. Besides the familiar eight (Winter, op. cit., p. 101, mis- 
takenly thought one was a repeat), there is a ninth (of which only the lower part is preserved) holding a 
tympanum in her left hand (Visconti and Guattani, op. cit., pl. NNXAITX, left). A possible tenth type is 
perhaps the maenad with cymbals in the Villa Albani (Zoega, Bassiriliert antichi di Roma, I, pl. XIX, 
right), which was rejected — perhaps on insufficient grounds—by Rizzo, op. cit., p. 18: her height ex- 
actly corresponds to the heights of the figures on the other Albani relief and on the Madrid, Conserva- 
tori, and New York slabs (cf. p. 1i, note 7). The maenad recently discovered at Tolemaide in the 
Cyrenaica (figured and described by G. Caputo in L’Tilustrazione Italiana, Jan. 5, 1936, p. 25) is either 
a variation or still another type. What types the other maenads from Tolemaide are I have not vet 
been able to ascertain 
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facing to the right, others to the left, in two continuous rows converging at a central 
figure (Fig. 6).! There are no extraneous elements, as there sometimes are in Neo- 
Attic reliefs: all the figures are maenads. So it seems inherently likely that the cen- 
tral figure was also part of the original composition. But, because there is a little 
Eros hovering behind the figure, it has been interpreted as Aphrodite and therefore 
rejected, as an arbitrary addition on the part of the Neo-Attie sculptor, by Hauser 2 
and Winter.’ But would it not seem strange for the copyist to put in all his maenads, 
conscientiously one after the other, and then when he came to the central, pivotal 
figure to substitute a meaningless Aphrodite? Amelung, in his description of the 
base in his Vatican catalogue,‘ though he did not connect the composition with Kal- 
limachos, noted the harmonious way in which the central figure fits the composition. 
He suggested, therefore, that it was intended not for Aphrodite but for Ariadne, 
the bride of Dionysos,’ and supposed that there was a second base with a composition 
of Dionysos surrounded by satyrs and Pans, corresponding to that of Ariadne and 
the maenads.® 

That Amelung’s suggestion was perhaps right is borne out by new evidence. In 
the ruins of the Villa of Q. Voconius Pollio near Marino were found some vears ago 
four terracotta fragments 7 which clearly belong to another copy of the thiasos. 
Three of these (Figs. 7-9) come from two familiar types of maenads; * the fourth 
(Fig. 10) does not; on it are represented two sandalled feet, seemingly male, not 
dancing, but standing solidly on the ground. Since the figures on these terracotta 
fragments are of the same size (a little under life) as the large reliefs in Madrid, 
Rome, and New York—which was presumably the size of the original—it is 
probable that the sandalled feet also formed part of the original composition. Their 
stance is to the left. We may perhaps interpret them, therefore, as the feet of a 
Dionysos, facing his bride, either on a companion base where he was represented 
surrounded by Satyrs, or on the same base with Ariadne, as part of a central group.® 


1 The photograph is No. XX. 26. 43 of the Archivio fotografico Vaticano. I owe permission to re- 
produce it to the great kindness of the Director of the Museum, Mr. Nogara. As it was not possible 
to move the base, not all four sides could be photographed. 

2 Op. cit., p. 11. Op. cit., p. 101. ‘Op. cit., p. 438. 

5 The same figure appears on the lost puteal of Corinth (Michaelis, J.H.S. VI, 1885, pl. facing p. 
48), there also as a bride, and on a relief from Ephesos in Vienna (Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst, pl. 
XX, 1). Neo-Attic artists admittedly used the same type for different people. 

6 Miss Bieber calls my attention to the interesting comparison with the —approximately contem- 
porary —thiasos of Dionysos, Ariadne, Eros, satyrs, and maenads on the ** Theatre vase”’ in Naples, 
Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 145. 

? Briefly mentioned by Helbig, Fiihrer *, I, 1521, and Rizzo, op. cit., p. 16. Lam greatly indebted to 
the authorities of the Museo Nazionale delle Terme for permission to illustrate them here for the first 
time. The respective heights of the fragments are: 42.5 cm. (fig. 7); 30.5 em. (fig. 8); 29 em. (fig. 9); 23 
em. (fig. 10). ’ Hauser’s nos. 29 and 28 on pl. II; Rizzo’s nos. 1 and 7 on p. 30. 

® Winter, op. cit., p. 101 calculated that if the curvature of the original base was that of the Esquiline 
slab, there was room for 10 figures. But, as Rizzo pointed out, we do not know whether the original had 
the strong curvature of the slab in the Conservatori Palace, or a slighter one, or was straight and four- 
sided, as suggested by the New York, Madrid, and Villa Albani slabs and the Vatican base. What pur- 
pose the original served —altar, base for a statue (of the ivory and gold Dionysos by Alkamenes?), sup- 
port of a tripod, etc. —is also a matter of pure guess work. The Nike Parapet suggests that reliefs of all 
kinds, with figures somewhat under life size were popular for decorative purposes at the time of Kal- 
limachos. 


Fic. 7.+Rome. Musto NazioNaLe. FRAGMENT. ‘tg. 8.—RomeE. Museo NaZIONALE. FRAGMENT. 
MAkENAD WitH THyrsos MakENAD 


Fic. 9.— Rome. Musto NaziIoNaLe. FRAGMENT. Fic. 10.—Rome. Museo NAzIoNaLeE. FRAGMENT. 
MaArENAD Fret or Dionysos 
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However that may be, and whatever the identity of the figure on the Vatican base, 
we must admit that with its elegance, grace, and elaboration, it composes admirably 
with the maenads; better, I think, than the rather heavy, squat Dionysos of the Lans- 
downe base (Fig. 5). Could we trust a Neo-Attic adapter to make so happy a choice? 

There is moreover another consideration in favor of our claim. The garments of 
the figure in question are in the archaistic style. And this immediately brings to 
mind the relief of Pan and the three Graces in the Capitoline Museum which bears 
the inscription KaAXivaxos éxoie.. Though the authenticity of the inscription and even 
of the relief were once questioned, both are now accepted as genuine products of 
the Roman period.' The inscription may of course be that of the Roman copyist; 


Fig. 11. —StruccoRE.LiEF FROM Fic. 12. —Stucco RELIEF FROM 
Vitta Farnesina, Rome FarNEsinA, RoME 


but it may also have been transcribed from the original; especially as the elaborately 
pleated garments and the affected poses of the figures on the relief bear out the 
literary testimony concerning Kallimachos; in which case we should have definite 
evidence that Kallimachos worked in the archaistice style, that is, in the style of 
the “Ariadne” of the Vatican base. And this would explain also such archaizing 
tendencies in the New York maenad as the rendering of the eye not in full profile 
at a time when the correct profile view was current. 

It is interesting in this connection to remember the figures of the Villa Farnesina,? 
some of which have consistently naturalistic draperies (cf. Fig. 11) not unlike those 

1 Loewy, Inschriften, no. 500; Hauser, op. cit., p. 58 f., no. 80; Furtwiingler, Masterpieces, pp. 437- 
438; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, pl. 654 left; Helbig, Fiihrer *, I, no. 844; Richter, Sculpture and 
Sculptors 2, fig. 636, p. 241. 

? Helbig, Fiihrer *, If, 1327-1332; Gusman, L’ Art décoratif de Rome I, pl. 36; IL, pls. 72-74. 
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of our maenads, whereas others are hybrid, with archaistic stacked folds introduced 
into the naturalistic scheme (cf. Fig. 12). If Kallimachos was responsible for both 
stvles he may well have occasionally combined them in one figure: and later such 
creations entered the Roman stock-in-trade. 

If these findings are correct, our knowledge of Kallimachos has advanced another 
step. He is not only the inventor of the kalathiskos dancers of which we have many 
small reproductions here and there: he is not only the maker of the originals of which 
we now have a beautiful and faithful copy in the maenad in the Metropolitan 
Museum!; we have new evidence that he affected—was perhaps the creator of — 
the archaistic stvle. As such he becomes one of the most potently influential figures 
in the field of Greek sculpture. 

GIsELA M. A. RicuTER 
Museum oF ART 

'T leave open the question of the date of our copy. That these types of maenads were copied as 
early as the beginning of the first century B.c.—and perhaps earlier—is shown by their appearance 
on marble kraters salvaged from the Mahdia shipwreck (cf. Rizzo, op. cit., pp. 36 ff., figs. 23, 24). 
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DurinG the academic vear 1934-1935 the excavations at Corinth were carried on in 
two sectors of the area of the ancient market place with the purpose of furthering 
the program of eventually clearing the whole extent of this part of the city. The 
campaign was divided into two parts, a short period of six weeks in the autumn de- 
voted to an excavation at the western end of the market, facing the southern exten- 
sion of the West Shops, and a longer campaign of ten weeks which included work at 
the west end of the market and also along the south side, adjacent to the southeast- 
ern sector excavated in the seasons of 1933 and 198 

The southern part of the west sector, excavated in the fall of 19384, comprised the 
area lying between the front of the south half of the West Shops and the long trench 
running northward from the west end of the South Stoa, dug in 1904 and enlarged 
in 1933 and 1934 (Plate I, Fig. 1). The complex of Byzantine structures, early and 
late, which began at the West Shops was found to continue uninterruptedly to the 
ast and to connect with the remains found in the long trench. Many of the founda- 
tions had been sunk below the ancient level, and incorporated elements of buildings 
of the Roman Period, including capitals, epistvle blocks, and cornices from the West 
Shops. Some of these walls, especially those whose foundations did not extend down 
to the ancient level, were removed, after being carefully plotted, but the greater part 
of the complex was left standing temporarily, until further study should throw, if 
possible, further light on its significance. The Roman pavement of the market, con- 
sisting mainly of late repairs, appeared in patches. 

Two interesting monuments were found at the extreme eastern limit of the area, 
immediately adjacent to the sector excavated in the spring of 1934. One was the 
foundation of a small prostvle temple standing on a podium, and approached from 
the east by steps which led up from the level of the central area of the market place. 
Since the area which lay in front of the West Shops is some two metres higher, the 
podium, in effect, was only visible from the front of the building, and at the rear the 
cella wall rose practically from ground level. The dimensions of the building are 
14.00 m. by 7.00 m. over all, the total length of the cella plus the portico about 11.00 m. 
Only the foundations remain, built of hard rubble concrete, and at the eastern limit, 


| The fall campaign was supervised by Miss Gladys Davidson, who had been in charge of the excava- 
tion of the West Shops in 1934. She was assisted during the latter part of the work by Mr. Richard H. 
Howland. The spring campaign saw Mr. Howland in charge of the southeastern sector, where he had 
been working during the preceding season. Professor Broneer gave liberally of his time to assisting and 
advising on the work in this sector. The western area, which in the spring campaign included a long 
strip in front and southwest of the Church of St. John, was entrusted to Mr. Robert Scranton. The 
author, whose architectural studies kept him working in the vicinity, undertook some exploratory 
work in connection with the Church of St. John and also devoted some time to consultations regarding 
the progress of the dig in this sector. Miss Caroline Bullard assisted for a short time during the spring 
with the cataloguing of some of the finds. Mr. Joseph M. Shelley, Special Fellow in Architecture, was in 
constant demand for the purpose of keeping the plans of the work up to date. The foreman was, as usual, 
Evangelos Lekkas, in charge of a group of from thirty to one hundred and twenty workmen. 
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one course of hard poros stone which served as a foundation or euthynteria for the 
lowest step. Two cornice blocks, of which one is the corner block and shows the start 
of the raking cornice, were found lying on or immediately adjacent to the founda- 
tions, and it seems probable that these are to be associated with the building. They 
carry well carved lions’ head spouts and the cyma between each spout bears a rinceau 
motif. In workmanship and style the architectural details are very similar to those 
observed in Temple “ E,” the large hexastyle peripteron that stood west of the mar- 


Fic. 1.— View or Excavation In West SECTOR 


ket place, near the site of the New Museum, and both buildings may be dated at the 
end of the first or in the early second century A.D.! 

Six metres south of the foundations of the small temple, which may provisionally 
be called Temple “F,”’ there appeared the top of a well built vault, made of carefully 
cut stone voussoirs. This proved to be the cover of a rectangular chamber 2.66 m. 


1 Temple “‘E” is the designation which has been applied to this building since its massive concrete 
and stone foundations were recognized, early in the Corinth excavations, as belonging to a temple. The 
final excavation of the building, and its study for publication, were made by Miss Sarah E. Freeman, 
Fellow of the School, 1932, and the publication will appear shortly in Corinth, Vol. IL. In a paper read 
for me by Dr. Homer A. Thompson, at the annual meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 
at Toronto in 1934, I advanced the suggestion, on topographical grounds, that this building is the 
Capitolium, or iepdv Aids KarerwXiov, mentioned by Pausanias, II, 4, 5. I learned soon afterward that 
Miss Freeman, on other grounds, had reached the same conclusion, but until the appearance of the 
final publication it seems best to retain the provisional nomenclature. 
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by 2.80 m., built of excellent ashlar masonry that exhibits the technical characteris- 
tics noticeable in buildings of the Augustan period in Corinth (Fig. 2). The axis of 
the barrel vault runs north and south, and the upper part of the south side of the 
chamber was left open, save for a narrow jamb on either side. From these jambs 
lead heavy stone walls that appear, as far as they have been excavated, to form the 
sides of a spillway or short flume. The upper edge of the south wall has been much 
worn by water pouring over it, and a large drain leading out of the eastern side of the 
chamber indicates that the latter served as a settling basin for silt brought down 
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Fic. 2.— PLAN AND SEcTIONS OF CaTcH-BASIN AND DRAIN 


by water that flowed freely into the market place at this point whenever it rained; 
for, although this area is not vet fully excavated, it is clear that a street led into the 
market just past the end of the South Stoa, and immediately west of the line of mono- 
lithic columns that carried an aqueduct to a high tank from which water could be 
supplied under pressure to fountains in the market.! To anyone familiar with Corinth 
the danger of flooding the market place during a heavy rainfall is evident. 

The tunnel, or water channel, that leads from the catch-basin, has its floor more 

1 4.J.4. XXXIX, 1935, p. 64. 

2 In 1907 a violent rainstorm filled the excavations to a depth of fifteen feet and deposited a tremen- 
dous quantity of mud over the entire area, necessitating practically a complete re-excavation. With a 
large number of roofed buildings, as well as paved or hard surfaced streets to the south of the market on 


the sloping ground that lies at the foot of Acrocorinth, the run-off would be even more severe than it is 
at present, with the absorptive protection of ploughed fields. 
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than a metre above that of the chamber, and was separated from it by a stout iron 
grille, of which the holes for the bars still remain. The tunnel averages 1.25 m. wide 
and is about 1.60 m. or more high. The walls are of cut stone blocks, the roof of 
concrete, slightly vaulted, and the imprints of the wooden planks for the forms are 
still very clear. Holes for beams to hold the wooden form for the vault appear in the 
walls at two metre intervals. These could also have served, later, for lamps used when 
the tunnel was being cleaned. Only about fifteen metres of the channel have as vet 
been explored. After curving slightly to the north, it would seem to head toward the 


Fic. 3.—Acantuus CoLtuMN West END or MARKET 


northeastern corner of the market, and presumably joins a large drain which leads 
from under the Propylaea to the main Peirene outlet. No manholes have as yet been 
located in the drain cover, and it would seem that, since this latter lies directly under 
the level of the market pavement, the entire drain was built in an open trench and 
then roofed in. Periodic cleaning of the lower part of the receiving chamber would 
prevent blocking of the drain. To judge from the quantity of lamps of a later period! 
which were found in it, and the absence of almost all other finds, the system func- 
tioned until practically the end of the Roman period. 

West and a little south of the collecting basin, there appeared one large block of a 
powerfully built monument basis, about 1.20 m. below the pavement level of the 
west terrace. It was attached originally by large swallow-tail clamps to a similar 
block, the two together making a rectangle of about 1.56 m. by 1.60 m. The depth 

1 Mostly type 28. Corinth IV, part II, p. 102. 
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to which the foundation is sunk indicates that it was intended to carry a monument 
of unusual weight, or one that required extra stability of support, and a plausible 
candidate may be seen in the acanthus column, of which three drums were found in 
1934 (Fig. 3)!. Until the entire area has been excavated, however, this suggestion 
must remain tentative. 

In the spring of 1935 the edge of the West Terrace was explored northward along 
its entire extent (Fig. 4+), as far as the part that had already been opened up over 
Temple “D” in 1932 and 1933. The abandoned graveyard that lay in front of the 
Church of St. John the Theologian (Fig. 5) was purchased and excavated, and south 
of the church the sector was carried eastward to the prolongation of a line along 
the east edge of the long trench running north from the South Stoa. In this excava- 
tion we discovered the foundations of three more small temples and a heavy con- 
crete foundation (A, Fig. 6) some 6.00 m. square, that must surely be the emplace- 
ment of a monument erected by a certain Cn. Babbius Philinus.? The fragments of 
this monument have been known for many vears to the Corinthian excavators and 
a number of them were re-erected in 1929 on an arbitrarily chosen site. The building 
was a circle of eight Corinthian columns, carrying a delicately ornamented epistvle 
and cornice, and covered by a conical roof with leaf-shaped imbrications carved on 
the wedge-shaped marble slabs that composed it. The small diameter (ca. 5.80 m.) 
of the monument precludes a cella.’ 

Beginning at the south, the first of the newly discovered temples lies in close con- 
tact with Temple “F.” and measures ca. 8.00 m. in width. The foundations of 
rubble concrete and poros stone have not been entirely cleared on account of the 
location of the excavation tracks leading from the eastern portion of the market, 
and hence the actual front edge of the building has not as vet been located. Its rear 
line is slightly west of that of Temple * F.” This building may be called provisionally 
“G.” A gap of about 9.00 m. separates it from the next building to be considered, 
called **H.” 

**H” is somewhat larger than ““G,”” measuring 8.00 m. wide by 16.00 m. or 
more in length. The eastern part of the foundation is badly broken down, but enough 
remains to show that it was a prostvle temple, approached by a flight of steps at the 
ast. At the rear of the cella, two heavy foundation courses and the toichobate re- 
main, as well as the concrete core beneath the cella floor (B, Fig. 5). The two upper 
courses of blocks are carefully cut and well laid, and must have been visible above 
the level of the terrace paving. No certain evidence of marble revetment appears, 
and it is altogether probable that the walls of the building were merely stuccoed. 
Contiguous to this structure, on the north, lies the foundation of a similar temple, 
called “J.” roughly the same in dimensions, but less well preserved (T, Fig. 5). 
It is evident that it was built before “*H,” since the second poros course of the latter 
cuts into a part of the projecting foundation of the northern building. No evidence 
has as vet appeared to determine the exact date of either of these temples, nor vet 
the amount of time that separates their respective building periods. 

1 A.J.A. XXXIX, 1935, p. 66. ? Corinth, VILL, part Il, No. 132, p. 107. 

The building was studied, and a restoration attempted by H. D. Wood, Fellow in Architecture of the 


School in 1907-1908. It has, however, not been published. 
‘ Although it is to be hoped that further study will throw more definite light on the chronology of this 


Fic. 4.—NortTHERN Part or WEstT SECTOR 


Fic. 5.—Cuurcu or St. JOHN THE THEOLOGIAN AND THE RECENTLY ExcavaTEeD AREA TO THE WEsT 
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A space of slightly more than two metres separates the last of these temples from 
the concrete square that served for the base of the Babbius building (A, Fig. 5). 
This foundation is a solid mass of rubble concrete, the lower part of which was 
poured in a square hole or pit dug in the classic fill, and the upper part, about 0.85 
m. high, poured in a carefully built wooden form. Exactly how this section which 
projected above the ground level was covered is still to be determined, but in all 
probability it carried a marble sheathing which must have been fairly heavy, since 
the usual attachments for thin veneering are lacking. The front or east edge of the 
foundation lies directly under the west wall of the church, and it was not possible to 
explore it fully on this side. A narrow terrace flanked the monument on the north, 
and from the line of the terrace wall, now destroyed, which bounded it, a flight of 
ten steps covered with a thin marble veneer led up to the small temple ““D” and its 
precinct (Plate I). A part of this flight of steps was uncovered many years ago, but 
the recent excavations have now given the complete width of the stairs. 

Excavation in this area was made difficult by the great amount of overbuilding 
in the Byzantine period. Late walls were discovered all the way down to the classic 
level, and most of these, after being carefully recorded, were removed. In Byzantine 
times the church was a three-aisled structure with a deep narthex containing a num- 
ber of carefully constructed graves which seem to have been provided for at the 
time that the narthex was erected. They measured quite uniformly 1.90 m. long by 
0.65 m. to 0.70 m. wide, by 1.40 m. deep, and were separated by partitions 0.25 
to 0.30 m. thick. They had been used and re-used at various times so that no definite 
information as to their original date was obtained. 

Two trial trenches were sunk in the floor of the church in an effort to determine the 
date of the existing structure. No trace of an earlier and lower pavement exists, and 
the construction shows clearly that the present church, the floor of which is some 
1.20 m. lower than that of the Byzantine church in whose nave it was built, belongs 
to a relatively late period. The design, consisting of a barrel vaulted roof with blind 
arcades arranged in pairs of bays along the wall, is characteristic of churches in 
Attica and the Peloponnese of the 17th and 18th centuries'. A few fragments of 
frescoed plaster from the walls of the church were found in digging under the present 
floor, and suggest, as far as can be made out from their scanty remains, a date 
some time in the 18th century. The walls of the church at present are covered with a 
coat of ordinary white plaster, beneath which there may be found, in a few corners, 
remains of the earlier decoration, so scanty and small, however, as to offer little 
chance of recovering the original scheme. 

A number of architectural fragments from various buildings of the Roman period 
“ame to light in this area, including cornices, epistylia, column drums and bases, and, 
among these, two of the epistylia of the circular Babbius building, which were found 
lying near the northwest corner of the foundation (B, B, Fig. 6). One bears, cut on 


section of the market place, it would appear that the original construction of these temples may be 
placed in the first century A.p., some time after the reign of Augustus, possibly about the middle of the 
century, or slightly later. Following the disaster of 79 a.p., they would have been restored, as indicated 
by the rather scanty remains of marble superstructure that may be assigned to them, in the end of the 
century, or in the early years of the second century A.D. 

1A. Orlandos, Mecawvixa Mvnueia. 


Fic. 6.—Westr AREA SHOWING THE FOUNDATION FOR THE Bassius BuriLpINnG (A). IN THE FOREGROUND THE 
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the joint surface at either end, the letters A and € respectively, the other has at its left 
end € and, at the right, one bar of a Z is preserved. The other pieces of epistyle-frieze 
found in the past are lettered A—-B, B-T, etc., and the two new pieces fit perfectly into 
the series. Since the epistyle that bears the dedicatory inscription is the one that 
begins the series, the sequence of blocks, supposing this piece to face east over the 
market, would bring the two new pieces on the north and northwest eighths of the 
circle, a position which corresponds, in fact, to the location where they were found. 
The earlier excavation records show that the pieces formerly discovered lay north- 
sast, east, and south of the church, and from this distribution there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the centre from which they came was the foundation in question. 
Furthermore, two of the wedge-shaped sectors of the stvlobate appeared, built into 
an early Byzantine wall, immediately west of the foundation, exactly where they 
could have been most easily shifted off the foundation. 

Pausanias’ enumeration of two temples, as well as several statues, followed by a 
reference to a bronze Poseidon with dolphins spouting water', after which he men- 
tions two statues of Hermes, for one of which a temple was built, leads us to suppose 
that among the four small temples “F”’ through “*J”’ we are to look for the temple of 
Tyche and that of All the Gods, and that we may tentatively place the statue of 
Poseidon under the shelter of the circular colonnade. The discovery in this same 
region, in past years, of two bases with the inscription C. BABBIUS PHILINUS NEPTUNI 
SACRO, on one of which a marble dolphin was actually found to fit, seems to point 
more closely to the association of this foundation and its circular tempietto with the 
fountain of Neptune. Further exploration in this region of the market will probably 
throw more definite light on the question, but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it was in this section of the market that the traveller began his description. 

In the eastern sector of the excavations, in the region of the South Stoa and 
the large building behind it, the first weeks of the campaign were devoted to 
clearing out the south aisle of the cryptoporticus that ran around the inner core 
of the building.? The preservation of the walls in this section was excellent, and in 
many places they stand up to the level of the ceiling, for which the beam cuttings 
are visible (Fig. 7). This ceiling supported the heavy floor at the main level of the 
structure and, in order to prevent the transverse beams from sagging, a longitudinal 
beam was introduced down the middle of the span, and supported on posts set on 
blocks of stone sunk in the earth floor of the cellar. These blocks are of various sizes, 
and one or two come from a building of the Greek period, possibly the South Stoa.* 
A similar disposition is noticeable in the so-called Julian Basilica at the east end of 
the market, a building that resembles the south building so closely that it would ap- 
pear to have been erected to the same specifications. Along the base of the wall on 
the south side of the cryptoporticus are several blocks similar to those along the 
centre line, and it seems probable that they were to act as footings for props used to 
strengthen the floor at a point where statues were set against the wall on the upper 
storey. Masons’ or contractors’ marks appear on several of the wall blocks, TTP 
or TTPO (for 

' Pausanias IT, 2, 8. 2 4.J.A. XXXIX, 1935, p. 60. 


3 Some of the fine white stucco that once covered one of these blocks may be seen in fig. 7. 
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A trench was cut across the central core and taken down to virgin soil, and in one 
of the layers of poros chips that occurs at the level of each course of the wall was 
found a coin of Caligula (42-44 a.p.), which gives a date post quem for the construc- 
tion. The fill that was excavated from the cryptoporticus was very uniform, and 
contained sherds and lamp fragments ' that dated no later than the end of the first 
century A.D. A coin of Domitian found in this fill confirms the hypothesis that the 
cellar of the building was filled in the end of the first century, after the earthquake in 


Fic. 8.— East Sector OF THE Excavation. THE Pavep ENTRANCE THROUGH THE 
SToa 1s SEEN aT A 


the reign of Vespasian, following which Corinth was largely rebuilt. The upper part of 
the south building was either rebuilt or repaired at this time. 

After clearing as much of the building as possible, work was continued on the 
South Stoa and on the area north of it. Twenty-five more metres of the total length 
(one hundred and sixty-five metres) were laid bare, and two interesting features were 
discovered. The most important, topographically, was a paved slype, or covered 
passage, through the building, introduced in the Roman period (A, Fig. 8). This 
equalled precisely the width of one of the Greek shops (No. XVI), which it re- 
placed, and was paved with blocks of hard white Acrocorinth limestone similar to 
those used on the Lechaeum Road.’ About half way through the rear part of the 

1Type XVI, Corinth IV, part II, pp. 56 ff. 2 Corinth I, p. 138. 
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building a shallow step, 0.12 m. high, interrupts the pavement, and a second step, 
0.178 m. high, occurred at the line of the median wall, or shop-front wall, of the Stoa. 
North of this no pavement is preserved. The well of the Greek shop when found was 
covered with a limestone slab 0.07 m. thick, laid over the level of the pavement. In 
the well were found fragments of Megarian bowls, roof-tiles from the Stoa, and parts 
of the poros well curb of the Greek period. Such a covering slab would have been a 
serious stumbling block in a passage which, as shown by the wear on the steps, was 
much used. It is probable that it was a late cover, put on over the place where the 


Fic. 9.—TuHe Fountain as ExcavaTED 


settling of the fill of the well had caused the original pavement to sink. Since no 
Roman sherds were found in the well it is apparent that it was filled early in the 
Roman period, and the pavement presumably dates from the early years of the 
Roman occupation. Immediately south of the building the pavement is also lack- 
ing, but the existence of heavy foundations, which it was impossible to clear on 
account of the proximity of a neighboring boundary wall, points to some sort of 
monumental entrance from the south. In one of the early trenches made by Profes- 
sor Richardson in 1898 in a field south of this point, a paved street was found that 
would lead, apparently, to the opening through the Stoa, and we must assume that 
here was one of the important entrances to the market place from the south. It is 
interesting to observe that it comes at a point almost exactly opposite the axis of the 
Lechaeum Road and the Propylaea. Since no entrance has been found on the east 
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of the market, and since, from the disposition of the buildings along that side, it is 
extremely improbable that there was in Roman times an entrance from that direc- 
tion, this new opening should represent the end of the road that led to Corinth 
from its eastern port, Cenchreae, on the Saronic Gulf, and thus be the gate through 
which Pausanias entered the market place, unless, indeed, he passed behind it and 
came in at the southwest corner. 

The other important discovery was that of an elaborately decorated room, forming 
part of the Roman remodelling of the Stoa and occupying the space of two shops, 
the total area being about 5.00 m. by 10.00 m. In this room, in a recess in the south 
wall, was a fountain arranged as a water basin some three metres long, by 0.80 m. 
wide, by 0.80 m. deep (Plate IT; Fig. 9). Tall pilasters of purple and white breccia 
. flanked either side and ran up to the ceiling 

of the chamber. They faced and corre- 

sponded to a pair of columns on the north 
side of the room, which coincided with the 
shop-front wall (Fig. 10). On either side of 
the fountain and opening out of the main 
room were small chambers, their floors at 

a slightly higher level, entered through 

broad openings or doors. All across the 


back of one of these chambers is a raised 


shelf, about a metre high, once richly re- 


vetted with marble. Its purpose is not as yet 


apparent, but it may have served as a 
shrine. Presumably the other chamber, now 


destroyed, had a similar arrangement. 


The floor of the main room was paved 
° 5 3M 
with small squares sawn very thin (about 
snp Sipe CHAMBERS 0.005 m.) of vellow Skyros marble, with 

reddish veins. A band of purple breccia, 

with a broader band of gray-blue Hymettos marble, forms a rich border around the 
room. The walls, as far as they are preserved, show the imprint of marble revetment. 
The pilasters flanking the fountain stood on high white marble bases, in front of 
either of which were blocks of poros stone, once marble covered, that served as bases 
for statues or possibly ornamental candelabra. As may be seen in the illustrations, 
the pilaster bases, which are of unusual form, are set over the end of a marble plinth 
that supports the poros block. Since the plinths have been cut down to take a base 
molding which ran around two sides only of the die above them, and since they show 
wear on their upper surfaces where they are exposed, we must assume that the high 
square plinths are a later addition. They belong, however, to a period when the foun- 
tain was still in use, for there are traces, on the left-hand (eastern) base, of the 
mortar that backed the slab revetting the square die, and traces of the crowning 
molding of the die may also be seen on the molded part of the pilaster base. It is 
certain, however, that the flat plinth and the molded pilaster base are contemporary 
with the face of the basin, though both fail to fit closely to this last. The return of 
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the pilaster, of which a piece remains in situ, could not have been introduced after- 
ward without damaging the thin slab of revetment at the end of the parapet, nor 
could the face of the pilaster have been altered without leaving traces on the mortar 
that lies behind it and runs also behind the returned part of the pilaster. 

The parapet that ran between the pilasters and formed the front of the basin 
was richly encrusted with marble in five panels. The central one, now almost com- 
pletely shattered, was of onyx, the next on either side of it, of green and white 
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Fic. FROM THE Fountain Room. 1, SMALL ARCHITRAVE: 2, SMALL INTERIOR 

CornicE; 3, DECORATED INTERIOR CORNICE: +, HEAD AND CENTER DETAILS OF PILASTER FLANKING 

THE FountaAtNn; 5, CROWNING MOLDING OF THE PARAPET OF THE FountTaAIN; 6, BASE MoLpING OF 
7, SMALL Base For COLONNETTE 


THE PARAPET OF THE FOUNTAIN; 7, 
Karystos marble, and the end panels of vellow and red Skyros marble. Along the 
foot of the panels runs a molded base delicately carved with bucrania between which 
are swags of olive leaves. The crowning molding above the parapet is a cyma recta, 
with alternating acanthus and water leaves, immediately above which runs a small 
Lesbian cyma. Fig. 11 shows drawings of the various moldings of the fountain room. 
The water that filled the basin was allowed to flow over the top, save at the extreme 
ends where a fillet at the top of the crowning molding raises the level, and down over 
the face of the panels, keeping them wet, thus bringing out the full color of the mar- 
ble. Along the foot of the parapet a narrow gutter in the floor connects with a tile 
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drain at the west end, through which the water was led back, under the bottom of 
the basin, to a large drain behind the Stoa. All but two fragments of the crown mold- 
ing which originally consisted of three pieces were found and have been restored to 
their original positions.' 

The lining of the basin was of hard, waterproof stucco, and on the back and sides 
Hymettus marble was used for the upper zone. Behind the parapet the stucco was 
brought up to the crown molding, and turned up thin over a part of its curving 
back surface. In color it resembles modern cement, but is slightly bluer. The walls of 
the basin are heavily lime-encrusted, as are the crown and base moldings and the 
panels of the parapet. 

Although the back and side walls of the basin were largely destroyed, enough 
remains at the east end to furnish some idea of the arrangement of the decoration 
above the water level. It would appear that at the back and sides the walls were 
extended up, presumably to the height of the tops of the two flanking pilasters and 
their crowning entablature, just below the level of the ceiling. Among the numerous 
fragments of moldings of various designs several could be assigned with little hesita- 
tion to the decoration of the fountain, partly on the basis of their workmanship, and 
more especially because they showed lime incrustation. Two fragments of a molding 
that ran around the top of the basin, just above the water level, were recovered, and 
their actual position was determined by the fact that they fitted exactly into the 
mortar backing from which they had once been broken away. The fragments are the 
two ends of a single piece that ran back from the return of the flanking pilaster to 
the inner corner of the basin, and when set once more in their positions, the remains 
of the iron clamps that once held them were seen to agree with the stumps of the 
same clamps still embedded in the wall. The profile of this element was matched by 
that on still another fragment, which, however, carried above it, worked on the same 
piece, a cyma reversa molding, which was broken out “‘en ressaut”’ to take a shallow 
pilaster some 0.09 m. wide (Plate II, d). Evidently this piece belonged somewhere 
along the back of the basin, at the level of the two pieces previously located. A 
number of fragments of a crowning molding with an “en ressaut”’ arrangement 
corresponding in dimensions to that on the bottom piece were found to fit together 
to form two fairly long single units, neither complete, but having left and right end 
joints respectively. These were not originally adjacent, since such a disposition 
would have given one set-out a greater width than the rest. It is more likely that 
the two pieces came respectively from the ends of the molding that ran across the 
back of the fountain niche at a level, not to be determined, above the top of the 
basin. The left end piece carries, first, a little more than half of one set-out, followed 
by an interspace, a full set-out, another inter-space, and a part, broken, of another 
set-out. The second interspace lacks the top fillet of the molding, and seems to have 
been arranged so that water, carried behind the molding in a shallow gutter, could 
overflow between the set-out portions and find its way down the face of the revet- 
ment below (Plate II, e). The right-hand piece from the same element resembles in 
all particulars the one just described. A calculation of the widths of the interspaces 
and set-outs shows that there is room for eight panels and seven pilasters across the 


1 The base molding was in only two pieces. 
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back of the niche, with, in addition, about 0.18 m. to spare at either end. This last 
dimension is just twice the measurement of the partial width set-outs or pilasters, 
and hence we may restore two slightly more than half-width pilasters at either end. 

Three small pieces of the pilasters that broke the face of the revetment below this 
molding were found. Two of them show that a small bronze spout, presumably in 


Fic. 12.—Tuer Fountain as Partiatty RestorepD 


the form of a lion’s head, was attached originally at their tops, with a hole drilled 
through the marble to admit the pipe that furnished water. One of these pilaster 


fragments is of Karystos marble, the other of pur- 
ple breccia. No piece has yet been found that will 
give a clue as to the height of this entire element. 
As restored at present, it is about 0.45 m. high, 
but this is largely conjectural (Fig. 12). 

There were found, in addition, fragments of 
slender breccia half columns, with a lower diameter 
of 0.14 m. and a top diameter of 0.11 m. Two deli- 
cate Ionic bases for these also appeared, and a very 
small fragment of another that was evidently for 
a pilaster, since it is from a corner. No capitals for 
the colonnettes were discovered, but the upper 
corner of a Corinthian pilaster capital (Fig. 13) of 
appropriate dimensions may belong with the series, 


Fic. Prvaster Capita. 
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and it would seem quite reasonable to make use of a pilaster at either end of this 
diminutive colonnade. There are two places where these small columns might rea- 
sonably be used. One is along the back wall of the niche, above the level of the 
“en ressaut”” band, and the small half bases fit admirably on top of the broad flar- 
ing molding described above. True, the diameters of the colonnettes are greater 
than the width of the pilasters of what becomes a podium for this miniature colon- 
nade, but the discrepancy may be excused on the grounds that this is not real 
architecture, but decoration similar to wall painting. The other location is in con- 

. nection with the small side cham- 
‘ bers, possibly behind and above 
the bench-like structure mentioned 
on page 32, 


Many fragments of architrave 
and small frieze and cornice mold- 
ings also were found, but until the 
entire problem can be studied in 
more detail it is not feasible to 
assign any exact location to these 
elements. Three of the types are 
illustrated in Fig. 11. 

The large flanking pilasters were, 
as has been indicated above, re- 
turned along the flanking walls of 
the niche containing the basin. 
Their lower diameter is 0.47 m., 
their top diameter 0.46 m. A com- 
plete astragal, cut separately and 
fitted into a notch in the top of the 
pilaster face, has been recovered 
and joined from four fragments. 
The lower part of the pilasters had 
cable fluting which changed to 
regular fluting (five channels in 
ach face) part way up the pilaster. 
At the top the arrisses are carried 
over the heads of the channels in an arch, and the little spandrels thus left have a 
small spear head cut in them (Fig. 11). 

Nearly one-half of one of the capitals remains, very well carved and of a rather 
unusual design with upturned volutes (Fig. 14).! The use of alternating sharp- 
spined and lobed acanthus is interesting, and is found frequently in other examples 
of the Corinthian order in Corinth during the Roman period. These capitals were 
only about 0.08 m. thick at the centre, and were attached to the wall by clamps at the 
top, and, in the case of the preserved example, at the side as well. This piece, from 


Fic. 14.—Parr or CapiIraL FROM 
LARGE FLANKING PILASTER 


1 Ronezewski, Variantes des Chapiteaux Romains, pp. 159 ff.; Jb. Arch. 1., 48, 1933, pp. 408 ff.; Idem, 
43, 1928, Beiblatt, p. 58. 
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the manner in which the return is left unfinished, would seem to come from the east- 
ern pilaster, where it returned against the wall of the niche. 

The architrave that spanned the recess had a crowning molding and three fascias 
on its face and a double row of coffers on the soffit, each coffer bearing a rosette. The 
top was sawn down so as to make the section of the piece L-shaped; hence the visible 
part of this architrave was merely the revetment for a beam, very possibly of wood 
(Fig. 15). Since the side walls of the niche were quite thin, 0.45 m. or less, and the 
marble veneering of the pilasters could not be subjected to any load, it seems in- 
evitable that some means of bridging the span across and above the front of the basin 
should be found that was other than the usual one of a solid stone or marble epistyle. 
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Fic. 15.— RESTORED SECTION AND SOFFIT OF ARCHITRAVE SPANNING THE FountTAIN RECEss 


A wooden beam, extending all across the back of the room, would be the most suit- 
able support for the revetting architrave. 

No frieze was discovered. It was probably of colored marble slabs, of which a con- 
siderable choice is offered by those found. Fragments of a cornice, however, appear 
(a, Fig. 16). The top mold, corona and bed mold, broken out around each modillion, 
is on one piece. The modillions themselves, however, are separate, and were fastened 
to the modillion band by eylindrical dowels at the back of each modillion. The work 
is good, and the stvle agrees with the other carved elements of the fountain, although 
the execution of this element, which was destined for a level considerably above the 
eve, is not quite so fine. 

Another series of cornice fragments of almost identical dimensions but of quite a 
different technique was found in the same region (b, Fig. 16). These may belong toa 
repair to the room, or possibly should be assigned to some other place. They differ 
chiefly in having the modillion cut on the same block as the rest of the cornice, in the 
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design of the carving, in having a bed mold decorated with an egg and dart, and in 
showing the lower part of a cymatium of acanthus leaves. The work is very careless, 
and the design of the acanthus leaf under the modillion would place the execution of 
this cornice considerably later than that of the fragment shown in Fig. 14. A brief 
resumé of this room and its fountain, after so much detailed description, may serve 
to give a clearer picture of the whole (Fig. 10). Approaching from the north, the 
visitor entered between two columns, which stood between antae and formed a 
screen that took the place of one wall of the room. Two or three shallow steps on the 
line of these supports led down to a rich floor of colored marbles, forming a rectangle 
ca. 9.80 m. by 4.40 m. The south wall opposite the entrance was broken by a broad 
rectangular recess flanked by pilasters of purple breccia, while on either side of the 
niche a broad opening led to a small, richly decorated chamber, which perhaps had a 


Fic. 16.—CorNicE FRAGMENTS FROM FountAIN Room 


shrine built on a raised bench against its back wall. The front of the recess was closed 
by a low parapet over which water ran constantly and kept the brightly colored 
marbles wet and shining. From a series of spouts and molded ledges in the back of 
the niche, arranged in an architectural design that recalls Pompeian wall decoration 
of the second style, water flowed or dripped constantly, splashing into the basin. 
This could have been no public fountain; the floor is too delicate to endure the tread 
of many feet and access to it must have been restricted to a few official personages 
for whom the other richly decorated rooms of this series were also intended. 
Behind the fountain room is a smaller chamber, with a tile floor, entered at one 
time from the east, and possibly also from the west. Its purpose is as vet not clear. 
It may have served as a wash room (it is certainly neither a bath nor a latrine) and 
used for that purpose some of the water that was brought to the fountain, probably 
in lead pipes, although no fragment of these has been discovered. The original source 
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which supplied this basin has vet to be ascertained unless it proves ultimately to 
have been the spring that feeds the Turkish fountain of Hadji Mustapha, at the foot 
of Acrocorinth. 

Just west of the room with the fountain, the foundations of one of the Greek shops, 
together with the room behind it, were discovered. No sign of Roman reconstruction 
of any sort appeared, save a relatively late tile drain that ran from the room im- 
mediately behind the fountain, and passed out through the Stoa to the north. The 
original Greek doorway of this shop was still in place, preserved as high as the top 
of the course above the orthostate. Its width was exactly 1.58 m. The area once 
occupied by the next shop, however, seems to have been used in the Roman period 
for another richly veneered room, of which a part of the wainscoting remains in 
place. A detail of the basemold is shown in Fig. 17. This room did not occupy the 
entire depth of the Stoa, but measured only about 7.00 m. from the entrance to the 
rear wall. The very solid founda- 
tion, however, that was laid for its 
floor, and was composed of large 
poros blocks taken from the Stoa, 
extends over the entire area of the 
Greek shop and its rear chamber. 
Probably this foundation was built 
before the actual plan of the room 
was laid out. 

West of this room, on the other 
side of the wall, is the paved street 
or slype described above on page 
30. 

Over the entire area, and es- Fic. 17.—Base Mo.pine rrom Room 
pecially to the north of the Stoa, West or Fountain 
ran a network of walls of the 
mediaeval period. Many of these are still left standing, subject to removal in a suc- 
ceeding campaign when they can be examined with more leisure. 

Many inscriptions of the Imperial period were found in this area, all badly shat- 
tered. They are being pieced together and studied by Professor Oscar Broneer, who 
will make them the subject of a separate report. Since some of the inscriptions were 
on architectural members that may be associated with the Roman remodelling of 
the Stoa, they may throw valuable light on its purpose and on the actual date in 
which the restoration was effected. 

Comparatively little sculpture was found in the campaign, although it was to be 
expected that the western area, in the region of St. John’s, would be fairly productive, 
since past excavations in that vicinity had yielded a considerable number of in- 
teresting pieces. Only two pieces require present notice. One is the body of a standing 
nude male figure, similar in design to the two portrait statues of Gaius and Lucius 
Caesar found in 1915 in the region of the Julian Basilica, and published by Swift! 
and later by F. P. Johnson.? The head, which was carved integrally with the statue, 

14.J.4. XXV, 1921, pp. 337-363, pls. X-XI. 
2 Corinth IX, Nos. 135, 136, pp. 72-76; A.J.A. XXX, 1926, pp. 169-172. 
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the arms, and the right leg are missing. The proportions are slightly more attenuated 
than in the two portrait statues, and the finish, while good, is somewhat inferior. 

The second piece (Fig. 18) is the figure of a woman wearing a peplos, caught about 
the waist by a girdle, the knot of which is carefully rendered. The long overfold, and 
the manner in which the part above the girdle is pulled in toward the centre, is most 
suggestive of the Varvakeion Athena in the National Museum at Athens; but there 
is no aegis. The figure lacks the head and arms, which were set in or dowelled on, and 
is broken just above the knees. On the back (Fig. 19) appear two deep grooves as 
though for the attachment of wings. Each groove begins at the ridge of the shoulder 
and extends to the tip of each shoulder blade. This method of attachment is unusual, 
but one should compare a figure at Ostia,! where the wings rise out of the ridge of 
the shoulder, and fall sharply down the back. Wings of this type would most prob- 
ably be attached in the sort of grooves that appear in the Corinth example. Iron 
dowels, one of which is still in place, served to fasten the wings. Though they are no 
longer preserved, the position of the arms may be restored, the right falling along the 
side, the left raised. The head would appear to have been turned to the left. 

The winged figure from Ostia ' may give a clue toa restoration of the figure. The 
type is that of Roma-Minerva, or Roma Victrix, according to Vaglieri who first pub- 
lished it, but a subsequent article by Savignoni? would make it a version of Athena 
Nike. The place of finding of the Corinth statue, just north of the Babbius founda- 
tion, tempts one to try to associate it with a base found in 1907, only twenty metres 
or so further east, inscribed vicToRIAI SACRUM,’ and dated by West presumably in 
the reign of Claudius. 

The marble of the figure is much weathered, and the weathering extends into the 
grooves for the wings, suggesting that the figure may have stood exposed for a con- 
siderable period after being stripped of its appendages. 

Other sculptural finds that may be mentioned in passing are the torso of a cui- 
rassed statue, from the region of Temple “F,” an Aphrodite with a shell,‘ another 
fragment of an early Christian or Byzantine official, similar in type to that published 
in Corinth X, No. 322, and several small fragments of reliefs. 

In clearing the area at the foot of the great stair or ramp that led through the 
central portion of the West Shops up to the precinct in front of Temple “E,” two 
wells were found, one excavated in the fall, the other in the spring campaign. The 
well first cleared proved to be filled with a variety of pottery of the last quarter of 
the fifth century B.c. A great deal of imported Attic red-figured ware was mingled 
with vases of late Corinthian manufacture, as well as an interesting series of coarse 
pots and braziers, which, when studied in connection with the datable ware found in 
the well, will be of great value in determining the chronology of this difficult category 
of ceramics. As far as appears at present, none of the pottery from the well is to be 
dated later than the early vears of the fourth century. 

The most interesting piece, from a technical and artistic point of view, is the jug 
illustrated in Fig. 20. Although the neck and mouth were not recovered, the vase 
may be restored, on the analogy of similar undecorated pots from the same deposit, 


| Not. Scav. 1910, p. 230-231. 2 Ausonia, 1910, pp. 69 ff., Minerva Vittoria. 
3 Corinth VIII, part Il, No. 11, p. 10. ‘Similar to Corinth IX, No. 37, p. 39. 
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as a round-lipped oinochoe with a single handle at the back. The inside of the vase is 
covered with a red slip. On the front surface of the vase two runners, one cloaked, 
the other nude, are hastening to the right. The foremost figure, who appears to have 
been bearded, carries a kantharos in his left hand while his right encircles the neck 
of the youth behind him. The cloak, caught up in the fillet that binds his hair, falls 
over either arm. The second figure carries a torch in his left hand and an oinochoe in 
his right hand. About his head he wears a fillet with a long rounded end which falls 
over his shoulder and terminates in three wavy strands. 

The clay is characteristically Corinthian in color and is covered with a thin pink- 


Fic. 20.— Vase with Two Running MEN 


ish buff slip. The figures are drawn in outline in a matt brown paint, verging on 
black, and the ground over which they run is represented by a broad brownish black 
line which extends only about a third of the way around the vase. The fillets and the 
flame of the torch are painted a dull, reddish purple, of the characteristic shade em- 
ployed on Corinthian pottery of all periods. The scratched outlines sketched on by 
the painter are clearly visible. In most cases they have not been closely followed, but 
seem to have served merely as a skeleton on which to build the forms. The drawing is 
far from perfect, but the general effect is extremely free and vigorous. The style and 
technique are most unusual; no similar piece has hitherto been found at Corinth and 
I am aware of nothing that resembles it at all closely, although the use of outline 
drawing suggests a group of “‘Boeotian”’ vases dating from a century earlier. The 
piece is almost certainly, however, the work of a local manufacturer. 
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Still another vase must be mentioned, a large handmade geometric hydria (Fig. 
21) in the mouth of which rested a small bronze bowl. This was found in a narrow 
trial trench dug beside the foundations of Temple “‘H,” for the purpose of investi- 
gating the nature of the deposit at this point. The hydria was found standing 
upright in the earth, in a fill that contained nothing later than prehistoric sherds, in- 
cluding a few of the neolithic period. It had been cracked by the pressure of the sur- 
rounding earth, and when cleared had to be removed in pieces and subsequently 
mended. The earth that had filtered into the vase was carefully sifted, but save for a 
fragment of a scallop shell, yielded nothing. No bones or traces of bones were to be 
found. It seems probable that this must have been an offering placed near a grave 
of the geometric period, which either has not 
yet been found, or else was destroyed by the 
foundations of the temple.! 

In the course of the excavations the collec- 
tion of Byzantine pottery was enriched by a 
number of additional examples, and two well 
preserved bronze bowls were discovered in a 
mediaeval pit. The usual number of small 
finds, terracottas, pins, and so forth, as well 
as over five thousand coins, were added to 
the steadily growing collection of Corinth 
material, but by far the most important and 
unique piece discovered during the year was 
the ivory forearm of a chryselephantine 
statue, found in a small cistern filled with 
débris of the Greek period. The objects in 
the fill included sherds of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c., a few fragments of Megarian 
bowls, and a Boeotian coin of the third cen- 
tury B.C. 


Fic. 21.—GromeEtTrRIc Hypria 
FROM THE West AREA 


The piece in question is from the right forearm of a life-sized statue, presumably 
female, if one may judge by the full, rounded form and smooth modelling of the 
piece. The under side of the arm is beautifully preserved from just below the elbow 
to the wrist joint (Fig. 22); the upper side has been broken away and lost (Fig. 23). 
A deep drilled hole for a dowel serving to fasten the hand appears in the centre of the 
lower end, and near it a smaller drilled hole served for an auxiliary pin that kept 
the hand from twisting (Fig. 24). Pins, for which two very small holes, only about 
0.003 m. in diameter, remain, ran in from the outer surface at right angles to the 
main dowel and served to keep it from slipping out of its socket, since obviously it 
could not be wedged in without splitting the ivory. The upper end of the forearm is 
hollowed out into a deep socket to receive the framework of the wooden core of the 


1 It will be recalled that other graves have come to light from time to time in the area of the market 
place. Such graves were found beside the Lechaeum Road (A.J.4. XXXI, 1927, p. 73) and in the 
southwest area of the market place inside the foundations of temple ““F” (4.J.4. XX XVII, 1933, p. 
567.) 
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Fic. 22.— ForREARM OF CHRYSELEPHANTINE STATUE 


Fic. 23.—Upper Sipe oF FoREARM SHOWING DEEP Socket at Upper ENp anp DowEL at Wrist 


Fic. 24.— Lower ENnpb or ForEARM 


Fic. 25.—Uprrer Enpb or ForeEARM 
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figure (Figs. 23, 25). Two small drilled holes near the upper end served for pins to 
fasten the piece. Both upper and lower ends were sawn off smooth. The socket seems 
to have been worked by means of a drill and chisel, and the small drill hole that 
served as a guide whereby the larger dowel hole at the wrist could be reamed out is 
apparent. 

The dimensions of the piece are as follows: 


Greatest length............... 0.21 m. 
Diameter at upper end.......... 0.092 m. 
Thickness at wrist....... ioe 0.0415 m. 
Thickness of wall at upper end. ca. 0.01 m. 


The ivory is in a good state of preservation, save for one or two large cracks. The 
finish of the outer surface had a high polish, and the color, from the long burial, and 
possibly from the proximity of fire, has turned to a rich dark brown with patches of 
black. When the ivory is scraped slightly, the original color appears, rather creamy, 
with a hint of grey. 

Very few fragments of such statues exist,! though we have numerous references to 
them in literary sources. I am not aware of any reference to a chryselephantine 
figure at Corinth, and to speculate on the subject of the original statue would be 
idle. It is certain, however, that it had been destroyed long before Pausanias came 
to Corinth, and most probably in the second century before our era when the city 
fell prey to the ravages of the Roman soldiery under Mummius. 


RICHARD STILLWELL 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
October 26, 1935 


1 Other fragments include the face and left arm of an ivory and gold statue in the Vatican, 
published by Albizzati (J.H.S. XXXVI, 1916, pp. 373 ff., pls. VIII, IX); an ivory mask (Lethaby, 
J HS. XXXVI, 1917, pp. 17 ff.); an ivory foot in New York. Mr. A. Orlandos has recently 
found some small fragments of a chryselephantine statue at Alipheira. The sawn surfaces show 
that they were smoothed down by a rasp, with fine teeth, leaving barely visible striations, as in the 
examples published by Albizzati and Lethaby. An interesting point of difference with regard to 
technique, is the use in the Corinth fragments of cylindrical dowels, for which holes were bored in the 
wrist, and the large conical socket, in the upper end, whereas the Vatican arm shows rectangular 
mortises. 
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THE KARDAKI TEMPLE 


Tue modern history of the temple at Kardaki in Corfu is singular. It was discovered 
in 1822, in the course of excavations undertaken by British engineers in order to 
restore the flow of water from the fountain called Kardaki. We are told that the 
temple disappeared again under earth washed down from the slopes of Mt. Analipsis, 
but in 1825 it was dug out again, and at that time drawings, notes and measurements 
were made by William Railton. They were published in 1830 in a volume entitled 
Antiquities of Athens and other Places in Greece, Sicily, etc., intended as a supplement 
to the great work of Stuart and Revett and included in some later editions of that 
work. For the next eighty vears Railton’s account was the sole source of knowledge 
of the temple at “*Cadaecchio,” which usually occupied a position of importance and 
some mystery in studies of early Greek architecture. It was commonly supposed, 
I think, that the temple itself had been either reburied or swept away, but Dinsmoor, 
visiting the site in 1909, found it possible to take measurements and ascertained 
that, contrary to Railton’s opinion, the cornice rested directly on the architrave. 
This discovery was published in a very brief note,' where unfortunately it was 
coupled with a suggestion that the temple was Hellenistic, an opinion that Dinsmoor 
does not actually hold. The King of Greece, in whose villa, ** Monrepos,” the site 
was included, gave to Dr. Dérpfeld permission for a new excavation. The work was 
carried on in 1912 and 1914. The results were published only in two brief and un- 
illustrated notices in the Archdologischer Anzeiger2 These are summarized by 
Weickert,* though not with perfect accuracy. A few illustrations have appeared in 
several places,‘ but there has been no considerable discussion. It has therefore 
seemed worth while, without intending at all to anticipate the full publication of 
Dirpfeld’s work, to publish photographs which I made some twelve years ago and 
to add some description, in order that this unique structure may be better known 
and to make some suggestions toward determining its proper place in the field of 
Greek architecture. 

The temple stands on the shore (Fig. 1); the eastern end long ago fell into the sea. 
The stylobate is about 39 feet wide. There is no opisthodomos. This is unusual in 
Greece proper; one of the few analogies is the sixth century temple in the Marmaria 
at Delphi. There are Doric examples in abundance, however, in southern Italy and 
Sicily, where the opisthodomos is a distinctly late feature. The lowest course of the 
cella wall is preserved. There are the usual orthostates on the outside, while within 
there are many small stones set in mud. It is evident that the orthostates were not 
surmounted by another stone course: the upper part of the wall was made of mud 
brick, as in many very early temples and in unpretentious buildings of all periods. 

In the stonework of the statue-base and also of the temple itself are clamp cut- 


1 B.CLH. XXXVI, 1912, pp. 472 f. I learn the circumstances through Dinsmoor’s kindness. After 
reading his Additional Note, I have deleted a paragraph from my Ms. 


* 1912, 248; 1914, 48. Typen der archaischen Architektur, pp. 153-156. 

* Art and Archaeology I, 1914-15, p. 40; Arch. Delt. I, 1915, rapaprnua, p. 81; Wilhelm II, Frin- 
nerungen an Korfu, fig. 31. 5 Weickert, Typen, p. 182. 
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tings. In some instances the swallow-tail shape is clear and without doubt they were 
all of that shape originally. Near the ends of the swallow-tails are vertical holes, 
in some of which iron still remains. According to Dinsmoor,' cuttings of this sort 
were occupied by lead swallow-tails reinforced by iron hooks. Such clamps are found 
at Khorsabad and Persepolis, and in Greek regions they seem generally to be an 
eastern type: but they occur also in Corfu. The altar belonging to the temple of 
Artemis has two sets of clamp cuttings: the earlier has the swallow-tail form, and 
at the corners of the altar the vertical holes occur. Whether any cogent evidence 
was found on the date of the altar I do not know; the natural presumption is that 


Fic. 1.—Tue Karpakt TEMPLE 


the altar is contemporary with the temple to which it belongs, and this is borne out 
by the very close correspondence between the triglyphs of the altar and those of 
the temple. The temple of Artemis is certainly earlier than the Kardaki temple, 
belonging to the first half of the sixth century. 

There are six columns on the end and probably there were eleven on the sides. 
The number ts surprisingly small for an early temple though it seems to occur at 
Cyrene, but is explained by the requirements of the site. They are widely spaced, 
also. This may be due, as Dérpfeld suggests, to imitation of an earlier temple in 
which columns and entablature were wood, or it may be that wide spacing was 
thought appropriate to the light entablature of the existing temple. There is a regu- 
lar correspondence between the columns and the blocks of the stvlobate: each col- 
umn bestrides the line of division between two blocks. Frequently in the sixth cen- 
tury, in all parts of the Greek world, there is no relation between colonnade and 
stvlobate. Often, when there is one, the columns are centered on the blocks and do 


1 B.C.H. XXXVII, 1913, pp. 8-10; there also, the distribution of the type. 
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not touch the joints. This is the regular system everywhere in the fifth century and 
thereafter; it is found, essentially, even in the seventh century temple of Apollo at 
Thermon, and completely in the temple of Apollo at Corinth. In southern Italy and 
Sicily no approximation to this system is found in the very early temples; perhaps 
the earliest example of the tendency is in the Tavole Paladine at Metapontum, 
where the joints are avoided but the columns are not centered on the blocks. In the 
two early temples at Syracuse, on the contrary, the columns are set regularly above 
the joints, as at Kardaki; so also in C at Selinus except in the inner row, in D at 
Selinus at the ends, and completely in the temple of ** Ceres” at Paestum. In Greece 
proper this arrangement is rare, though it occurs in the Marmaria temple already 
mentioned.' (Buildings tn antis are scarcely comparable.) 

The Dorie capitals are fine specimens. Some of them are in good condition. There 


Fic. 2.— Karpakti. CAPITALS AND ARCHITRAVE 


is one less now than twelve vears ago, for one of those in Figure 2 has been broken 
in two. They are similar to the capitals of the Peisistratid temple on the Acropolis, 
the Marmaria temple, the Athenian treasury at Delphi, and the temple “of Aphaia”’ 
at Aegina. All these have been reliably and exactly published. For the Kardaki 
capitai I can give no figures, but its character is clear in the photograph and in 


> 


Railton’s drawing (Fig. 3). Both height and diameter of the capital are great in 
proportion to the upper diameter of the shaft, two significant archaic features. 
Weickert says that the abacus is taller than the echinus, but this contradicts Rail- 
ton’s drawing and is, I think, wrong. The echinus is taller than the abacus in the 
Marmaria and Aegina temples, just a trifle lower (without the annuli) in the Athe- 
nian treasury, apparently equal in the Peisistratid temple. In general, the echinus 
diminishes with time.2 Weickert justly observes that the Kardaki capital looks 
earlier than the Peisistratid, which is earlier than the other three. Yet the differences 

' For brief discussions of the correspondence between columns and stylobate, see Koldewey and 
Puchstein, p. 215; Weickert, Typen, p. 183. Weickert is misleading in regard to the older temple at 
Aegina and the Marmaria temple, and the facts on the peristyle of the Alemaeonid temple at Delphi 
seem to be unknown. 

? The chief discussion, though not a wholly satisfactory one, of the changing forms of the Dori 
capital is Wilberg’s article, Jh. Oest. Arch. T, XIXN-NX,. 1919, pp. 167-181. See also Fouitlles dé Del phes 
IT, 3, pp. 35ff and B.C. LITT, 1929, p. 256. 
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are not great enough to justify positive conclusions. The very slight curvature of 
the echinus warns against going too far back in the sixth century. 

There is one feature in which the Kardaki capital stands distinctly apart from the 
above-mentioned interrelated group of four, namely, the annuli. There is an under- 
cutting at the base of the echinus, resulting in one ring with a marked projection. 
Above it there is only one other, with very slight projection. This undercutting is a 
remnant of the hollow found below the echinus in many very early capitals. Wilberg 
counts as examples of this transitional 
form the Hekatompedon at Athens, the 
older temple at Aegina, the Greek temple 
at Pompeii and the twotemples at Meta- 
pontum. These all look much earlier 
than the Kardaki capital, being very 
different in the profile of the echinus 
and in general appearance. The two 
buildings in Greece proper are unques- 
tionably earlier than the group of four 
with which the Kardaki capital was 
previously compared. The temples at 
Metapontum are usually brought down 
toward 500; their capitals are closer 
than the others to the Kardaki capital 
in the undercutting and are less remote 
in the curve of the echinus, though con- 
spicuously unlike in the relative pro- 
portions of abacus and echinus. The 
undercutting would naturally occur 
later in Italy than in Greece, since the 


hollow itself was far more persistent in 
the former region. In Corfu the very 
early Xenares capital offers a sort of 


Fic. 3.—Raitton’s Piate 


prototype, as Wilberg notes; and the same could be said of the capitals of the 
temple of Artemis. Both are much earlier in type and in time. 

The architrave that rested on these columns is extraordinary (Figs. 2, 3, 4). There 
is nothing that might be called a taenia, and there are no regulae: instead, some 
distance below the top of the architrave, is a narrow band of very slight projection, 
crowned by a broad convex moulding, and above that an astragal. The three bands 
together, according to Railton, are 523 inches high; the entire architrave, 18 inches 
high. Temple C at Selinus has a tripartite crowning member, and so has the temple of 
Artemis at Corfu, if one may trust the restoration published in the former German 
Emperor’s book, Erinnerungen an Korfu. But in both instances the total height is 
slight and there are regulae below. Better analogies may be found in two other quarters. 

In the Siphnian and Massaliote treasuries at Delphi! the architrave is a plain 

1On the mouldings of the Siphnian treasury, see B.C.7. XX XVII, 1913, pp. 12-16, 61-75 (Dins- 
moor); B.C.H. LI, 1927, pls. 1-5. On the Massaliote treasury, Dinsmoor, l.c.; Fouilles de Delphes 11 3. 
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beam, except for a bead at the top; above that is a separate course carved with 
egg-and-dart. In proportional height the mouldings correspond sufficiently well to 
the bands at the top of the Kardaki architrave. The resemblance would be more 
striking if the broad convex band were carved with an egg-and-dart, and perhaps 
that was intended; the profile suggests it. Or perhaps it was painted with the same 
pattern, though apparently no trace of paint or stucco was observed. But at Delphi 
there are only two bands, the bead and the egg, to compare with the three at Kard- 
aki. Furthermore, on the inner face of the Kardaki architrave there is a plain pro- 


Fic. 4.—Karpakt. ARCHITRAVE AND CORNICE 


jecting band at the top, as in many Doric architraves, while there is nothing of the 
sort in the treasuries. Finally the treasuries are Ionic buildings, and Doric parallels 
would be more satisfactory. 

In the temple of “* Ceres” at Paestum the two-course architrave is between three 
and three and a half times as tall as the upper stone.! This upper stone has mould- 
ings, both front and back. On the front they occupy the entire height of the block 
and consist of the Lesbian cymatium between small mouldings; on the back the 
large, central band is an egg-and-dart, which would give a profile much like that of 
the Kardaki architrave. It will be recalled that the Basilica at Paestum also has 
mouldings on the upper course of the architrave,? and that the lower course in the 
temple of Apollo at Metapontum has along the top a band of very slight projection, 
like the lowest of the three in the Kardaki temple. In that case and several others 
the upper stones of the architrave have been lost. This appears to be the right con- 
text for the Kardaki architrave: the ““Achaean” Doric of southern Italy.’ 

1 This is inferred from the drawing in Koldewey and Puchstein, p. 19. The height given, after La- 
brouste, 1.025, is that of the entire architrave. —? Total height 1.17, upper course 0.39 (Labrouste). 


3 A striking parallel for the divisions of the architrave is found in a sima from Caulonia (Mon. Ant. 
XXIX, 1923, pp. 426-438, pls. 3-7); ef. Van Buren, Archaic Fictile Revetments, p. 90. 
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The horizontal cornice is likewise abnormal (Figs. 3 and 4). There are no mutules, 
and the projection is relatively slight. At the bottom there is a plain band, then an 
astragal, then a moulding that deserves to be called a cyma recta, then two narrow 
bands. The cyma recta shows clear traces of its descent from a hawk’s beak; indeed 
it still has a very respectable beak at the top. Dinsmoor has traced the development 
of the beak into the cyma recta in Athens, and has noted that the same trend ap- 
peared, though less complete and without permanent result, in other regions of the 
Doric style at earlier periods.' To these cyma pioneers should be added the architect 


Fic. 5.—Karpaki. INNER CORNER 


of the Kardaki temple. Of course the beak is a regular feature of the orthodox Dorie 
cornice. The astragal is common in terracottas belonging to Doric buildings. It is 
combined with a beak on the upper course of the architrave of the Basilica at 
Paestum and frequently in Doric anta capitals, also in some terracottas, not only in 
the west,? but in Corfu.? The horizontal cornice of the temple of Artemis, as recon- 
structed in the Corfu museum, is not altogether unlike the Kardaki cornice. It may 
be noted also that the cornice of the temple of “Ceres”’ at Paestum, though not 
like this, is quite unorthodox; and that the cornices of several temples with two- 
course architraves are unknown. 

The member just discussed appears in Weickert as the raking cornice, though 
Dérpfeld’s report is perfectly clear about it. In the real raking cornice there is, below 
the very narrow corona, a band of egg-and-dart between two astragals carved with 
bead-and-reel. As Weickert says, this ornament “‘mischt jiingere und iiltere Ele- 
mente.” The two beads differ in scale, but as drawn by Railton‘ both are perfectly 


1 A.J.A. XIV, 1910, pp. 178 ff. 2 Berlin. Winckelmannsprogramm 41, pls. 2-4. 
Van Buren, op. cit., figs. 62-63. 
4 The pieces at the site are so weathered that little can be seen in them. The block from one of the 
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typical examples of the oldest kind, in which the bead is barrel-shaped and the reels 
are little vertical astragals.! Dinsmoor found only one building at Delphi with this 
tvpe: the Knidian treasury, which he dates about 565. It occurs also in the temples 
at Ephesos and Naukratis? and in the *Rhoikos temple” at Samos.* The other 
Ionic treasuries at Delphi and the * Polykrates temple” at Samos, though well back 
in the sixth century, have beads of a different sort: it would seem that the first type 
went out of general use soon after the middle of the sixth century. It ought to be 
noted that this type apparently is not often found in Italy or Sicily, though this 
may be accidental. 

The egg-and-dart presents a very different problem. No exact analogies are 
known to me. One fact at least is clear: it is not the earliest type.* In the Knidian 
treasury and the Ephesian temple and elsewhere the eggs are broad and squarish, 
as different as possible from these. The very long eggs at Kardaki might be reckoned 
an independent early form, connected with the long leaves seen, e.g., on the dise 
akroterion of the Heraion at Olympia; and the darts, visible all the way to the top, 
occur in some very early-looking examples;’ but the elegant contours suggest no 
very early date. On the other hand, the anta capital from Didyma, which appears 
to belong still to the sixth century, looks more classical than ours. It is regrettable 
that the carved mouldings of the temple of “Ceres” at Paestum are so badly 
weathered that their details, it seems, cannot be made out. 

The raking cornice is one part of the building which not only is not normal Doric, 
but seems distinctly Ionic. Yet it is not typical Ionic. The difference in scale between 
two beads, in close proximity and on the same stone, is surprising, though not 
ineffective. And though bands of egg and of bead are very commonly found to- 
gether, a band of egg between two bands of bead, with nothing else, is decidedly not 
common. The cornices, horizontal and raking, of the Siphnian and Massaliote 
treasuries have a single bead-and-reel. Below the horizontal cornice, in each case, 
is a course with beads below the Lesbian heart-and-dart: so the combined effect 
would not be totally different from what we have in the raking cornice at Kardaki: 
but the treasuries have no such ornament below the raking cornice. If the Kardaki 
architect found anywhere a raking cornice with any such tripartite carvings, it has 
not remained to us. The use of egg and bead does not in itself prove direct Ionic 
influence, since we find them in the temple of “Ceres” and abundantly elsewhere 
in the west. 

The most conspicuous feature of the Kardaki temple is a negative one. This is 
the only Greek Doric building that is known to have had no frieze. This irregularity 
has been ascribed to Ionic influence: but if that were right we should expect to have 


lower angles is in fairly good condition, but there, I believe, the mouldings were never carved into more 
than general form. 

the bead-and-reel, see Weickert, Das Lesbische Kymation, p. 45; Dinsmoor, B.C.H. XX XVII, 
1913, pp. 12-16. The mouldings at Assos appear in a large drawing (Clarke, Bacon, Koldewey, In- 
vestigations at Assos, p. 159) to have reels which are not of the typical early sort. 

2 On its chronology see Gjerstad in Liverpool Annals XXI, 1935, pp. 67-84. 

3Cf. Ath. Mitt. LV, 1930, pp. 92f. 

‘On the egg-and-dart, see Weickert, Das Lesbische Kymation, pp. 40-54, pls. I-II. 

» Ath. Mitt. XXV, 1900, p. 210. 
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dentals or an Ionic frieze. To set the cornice directly on the architrave is no more 
Ionic than Doric, so far as appears from existing monuments, though it must be 
admitted that early Ionic entablatures are not well known. 

Some light may perhaps be derived from a consideration of cases in which the 
Doric frieze is treated in unusual ways. The temple of Apollo at Syracuse apparently 
had triglyphs over the columns only; so also a building at Delphi, provisionally 
identified as the Syracusan treasury. In both instances, also, the ceiling beams 
rested in a cutting in the architrave, below the frieze, a fact which places the frieze 
in quite a different light, as regards its possible structural origin, from that derived 
from its normal position. Then there are three good classical examples where the 
Doric frieze, on a large scale, is used otherwise than as part of an entablature. One 
is the altar of the temple of Artemis at Corfu; one is placed above the “Sacred 
Spring” at Corinth; one is an altar found in the recent British excavations on 
Perachora.! Furthermore the museum at Syracuse contains a remarkable number 
of small monuments in which the frieze, modified in one way or another, occurs; 
and in Corinth itself a small base or similar object, with a quasi-Dorie frieze, has 
been found in the Kerameikos. It has usually been assumed that in such things the 
frieze is simply borrowed from the standard temple-entablature, but that is a long 
way from certain. For the present purpose, however, it is to be noted only that 
Syracuse, like Corfu, is a Corinthian colony, and that Perachora is virtually Corin- 
thian territory. It appears that the Dorie frieze, which to most of the Greeks was a 
fixed element in the entablature of buildings, was handled more freely in regions 
under the influence of Corinth. Its omission from the Kardaki entablature may be 
regarded as one more example of this freedom. 

Weickert writes: “Es handelt sich offenbar um den Versuch, einen Tempel zu 
bauen, der im Eindruck der jonischen Ordnung nahe kommen sollte. . . . Ob hier 
ein Jonier dorisch baute oder ein Festlandsgrieche jonisch, kénnen wir nicht ent- 
scheiden; eher letzteres.”” This appears to be a great overestimate of the Ionic 
element in the temple. The Throne of Apollo at Amyklai,? which was an important 
monument built by an Ionian, offers nothing of interest in this connection. Ap- 
parently the principal representatives of the Ionic order, among the buildings of 
mainland Greece, were the Ionic treasuries at Delphi. If the Kardaki architect 
desired to make his temple look like them, his most drastic step was in the wrong 
direction: the treasuries have friezes and consequently tall entablatures. Except for- 
the raking cornice, indeed, there is no indication of direct Ionic influence anywhere: 
everything else that looks Ionic is better explained otherwise; and even the raking 
cornice is not quite clearly Ionic. A relation with the “*Achaean” style of southern- 
Italy appears to be certain. (The degree of Ionic influence felt by that style in Italy 
is a separate question.) This is a fact of some interest, since no other traces of this 
style have been recognized so far east, but in view of Corfu’s position on the route 
to Italy it is not surprising. The architect was naturally heir also to the traditions 
of Corfu and of Corinth. A great deal must be credited to his individual talent. The 
omission of the frieze, though less bold than it would have been in some parts of 

J.HS. LIT, 1982, p. 243. 

2 Jb. Arch. I. XX XIII, 1918, pp. 107 ff.; Ath. Mitth. LIT, 1927, pp. 65-85. 
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Greece, was certainly a conscious departure from established custom. Since there 
is no frieze and the entablature is light, the columns are widely spaced. Since there 
is no occasion for corner contraction, it is virtually absent; yet perhaps there is just 
enough to show that the architect was acquainted with the practice.' Since there 
are no triglyphs, a kind of architrave that has no regulae is adopted. Since mutules 
and regulae are features of the same sort, mutules disappear also, and a new hori- 
zontal cornice is devised out of Doric elements. The whole structure is deliberately 
planned and consistent; certainly there were many larger temples into whose build- 
ing went less thought and ingenuity. 

Dérpfeld tentatively placed the building in the first half of the fifth century; 
Robertson suggests 510, Weickert the last quarter of the sixth century. Dérpfeld’s 
authority on such a matter is very great, but it is difficult to find anything in the 
temple that indicates a date after 500. The difficulty of dating it with any precision 
is increased by its unusual character, by the divergent testimony of the mouldings, 
by the fact that none of the related buildings is quite fixed chronologically, and by 
uncertainty in regard to the general history of the Doric order. If one assumes, with 
Wilberg, that the profile of the echinus as found in our temple was first used in 
Athens, and regards the Kardaki temple as an insignificant provincial building, 
then one will naturally consider it fairly late. But it has occurred to Weickert 2? and 
others that Corinth has a good claim to an important place in Doric history; and the 
Kardaki architect was certainly no blind follower of outworn custom. This par- 
ticular temple excited no imitation, but it could well be that its builder or his 
associates did, in other structures, set a new style in some particulars. From these 
considerations, a date in the third quarter of the century might reasonably be 
suggested. However, this would involve as a probable consequence earlier dates for 
the temples of Paestum and Metapontum than seem likely otherwise.’ Perhaps, 
after all, Robertson’s date is about right. The temple would be, then, a singular 
mixture of conservatism and intelligent originality. 

FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 According to Dirpfeld (Arch. Anz. 1912, 248), the normal intercolumniations on the flank are 2.27, 
2.25 on the end; the corner contraction 0.01 and 0.03 respectively. It seems possible that so insignificant 
a difference is accidental. (Cf. Dinsmoor’s Additional Note.) 2 Typen, p. 74. 

8 In Anderson-Spiers-Dinsmoor, the temple of **Ceres” and the Tavole are dated ca. 520, the temple 
of Apollo earlier (p. 85). 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE TEMPLE AT KARDAKI 


On account of the special interest of this little-known temple, I am tempted to sup- 
plement Mr. Johnson’s judicious observations with a few measurements and inter- 
pretations taken from my notebooks of 1909 and 1924. On my first visit (August 27, 
1909), I noted that ‘“‘the place needs to be excavated; the stones stand just as the 
English left them (in 1825), now half buried in accumulation and weeds.” Dérpfeld 
adds that “it had been gradually reburied and so overgrown with briers, that almost 
nothing of it remained to be seen.’’ Under such conditions, observations were very 
difficult; but it was possible to determine some of the important measurements (e.g., 
lower diameter 0.605 m. or slightly more,' axial spacing according to lengths of 
architraves 2.260-2.27 m., averaging 2.264 m.),? and also to ascertain two of the 
most striking facts which Dérpfeld likewise discovered, namely, that the architrave 
had been drawn by Railton inside out, and that the cornice rested directly on the 
architrave without the interposition of a frieze. Since the evidence for the omission 
of the frieze has never been published, it may be summarized here. In the first place, 
the construction shown by Railton at this point is purely imaginary; the face and the 
lower backing course of the frieze shown by him do not exist, and the upper backing 
course is really the raking cornice, as Dérpfeld pointed out. Secondly, there are pry 
holes evenly spaced along the top of the architrave, dividing each block into thirds, 
or rather into two spaces and two half spaces, showing that the next course above 
the architrave was composed of blocks exactly one third as long as the architrave 
blocks and that every third block was centered on an architrave joint; and it hap- 
pens that the cornice blocks are 0.755 m. long, exactly one third of the architrave 
lengths averaging 2.264 m. Thirdly, the width across the top of the architrave is 
0.683 m. (the inner fascia projecting 0.018 m., the outer mouldings 0.045 m.); and 
the width across the bottom of the cornice is 0.696 m., exactly fitting the architrave 
on the assumption that the inner face was flush with the fascia and that the outer 
edge overhung the astragal of the architrave by 0.013 m.; a weathered trace on the 
bottom of the cornice fits this projection. Thus we obtain the total height of the en- 
tablature as 0.460 m. (architrave) + 0.285 m. (cornice) =0.745 m. (as contrasted 
with Railton’s 3’ 10.75” = 1.187 m.). 

At the time of this first visit I had not vet made the observations at Delphi which 
proved that archaic dovetail clamp cuttings often contained hook clamps. Conse- 
quently I was impelled by the presence of the hook clamps to follow Krell’s erroneous 
suggestion (adopted also by Baedeker) with regard to a Hellenistic date.* A second 
visit in 1924 convinced me that the temple was late archaic, the conclusion to which 
Johnson comes. 

At the time of my second visit, after the excavation, it was also possible to obtain 
more exact measurements of other details. Thus the corner column spacing, for 
which Railton had estimated such an excessive contraction, may be checked by a 

1 Railton 2’ 0” or 2’ 1” (0.610—0.635 m.). 2 Railton 7’ 6”’ (2.286 m.). 


3So also Michaelis, Century of Archaeological Discoveries, p. 328. 
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front architrave block 2.53 m. long, from which we subtract half of the soffit width 
of 0.620—0.623 m. in order to locate the column center, thus obtaining 2.22 m.' The 
difference of 0.044 m. is clearly intentional, to judge from the accurate workmanship 
of the blocks.? Evidently we are concerned with a half developed or misunderstood 
form of contraction such as occurs at Acragas in Sicily, here appearing only on the 
fronts, and quite unnecessary in view of the absence of the triglyph frieze. More 
important is the observation that the extreme slenderness of the columns, stressed 
by Railton and also by Dérpfeld, cannot be justified by the facts. One monolithic 
shaft alone is complete, 2.58 m. high (shown in Fig. 1, at left edge), and supports a 
capital 0.395 m. high, giving 2.975 m. for the entire column (11/ 3.25” = 3.435 m. 
according to Railton); thus the height cannot be more than 4.8 lower diameters 
(instead of 5.6 diameters as given by Railton’s excessive dimension). Even if we 
include the height of the entablature, the total height of the order (3.325 m.) is less 
than that of the column alone as calculated by Railton.’ This stocky proportion may 
be verified on the photograph. The resulting facade, with the height (excluding 
the pediment) less than two sevenths of the width, would have given the temple a 
totally different aspect from that restored by Railton. 

Beit Dinsmoor 
CotumBra UNIVERSITY 

New York 

t Railton had estimated 6’ 11/’=2.108 m., a contraction of 7’’=0.178 m.; Dérpfeld mentions a con- 
traction of 0.01 m. on the flanks and 0.08 m. on the fronts, apparently spacings of 2.26 m. and 2.22 m. 
respectively. 

2 Dérpfeld seems to be uncertain as to the architect's intention, and Weickert regards the contraction 
as unintentional. On the other hand, the slight difference of 0.02 m. which Dérpfeld obtained between 
the normal front and flank spacings, on which Weickert lays such stress, is probably accidental. 

‘It is obvious that Railton did not see the complete shaft; for he gives the height of the shaft as 
exactly 10’ 0” (=3.048 m.), a suspiciously round number. 
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A CENTRAL question of chronology in the history of the third century B.c. has been 
the date of the Aetolian refounding of the Soteria at Delphi. The major evidence for 
the date is Athenian. The Athenians accepted the Aetolians’ invitation in the year 
of Polyeuktos, an archon whose successors are known from the famous Salaminian 
List, so that a complex of archons, secretaries, documents, and events must be 
located together in their proper period. 

Two main views as to the dating have been developed. The first and natural sup- 
position was that the Aetolians founded their festival immediately after defeating 
the Gauls in 279. The other view is that they waited some twenty-two years or 
longer. The former view has recently been revived by Kolbe. The theory of a later 
date, originated by Roussel, and adhered to by most other scholars, has recently 
been defended by Ferguson against Kolbe (4.J/.P., 1934, pp. 318-336). 

The controversy thus far has been limited to what might be called, broadly, his- 
torical considerations. For the most part, these are complex. In the present article, 
an attempt is made to develop three new and different kinds of evidence. It is 
hoped that such data, physical and relatively simple, will be found to havea peculiar 
forcefulness.? These studies are offered, however, primarily as samples of new 
methods — methods which, with proper modification, may be applied to other prob- 
lems in epigraphy. 

Hitherto, the dating of an inscription has depended generally on what could be 
read of the text. This approach is and must remain in nearly every instance primary. 
That such an approach falls short, sometimes far short, of a complete understanding 
of inscribed stones is quite obvious, if one bears in mind that all such stones have 
dimensions, decorations, and the like, and that the letters have distinctive forms. In 

' This article formed part of a chapter in a doctoral dissertation submitted to Harvard University. 
The author is indebted to his sister, Miss Elizabeth Dow for preparing Plate IV. 

* Kolbe, Hermes 1934, pp. 217-222, is unable as yet to accept a later date. The initial reasonableness 
of his position is such that one feels impelled to meet his arguments as fully as possible. In a forth- 


coming study of decrees honoring prytaneis, I shall try to show that the alleged erased line of I.G. IL, 
678 (on which see Ferguson, A.J.P., 1934, pp. 318-319) never existed. 
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the main these non-literary details have been very little exploited for their chrono- 
logical and other values. 
THRASYPHON AND THE DISJOINTED STYLE OF 229—c.206 B.C. 


Our first datum derives from a study of letter forms in the late third century 
B.c., the period which runs from the liberation of Athens in 229 to 206/5 or a little 


Fic. 1.—1.G2 II 834 or Post 2298 B.c. 


later. There were, of course, several styles of lettering in the period. The particular 
stvle with which we are to deal happens to be the style of most of the important 
inscriptions engraved at that time. It is, in fact, the official stvle of the period, 
insofar as any “official” style may be spoken of in any period of Athenian inscrip- 
tions: practically all the important public inscriptions of the period show this one 
style. 

The style is instantly recognizable by reference to the three triangular letters of 
the Greek alphabet. Alpha, delta, and lambda are given the shapes A, Li, /\.-At first 
sight this appears to be an evidence of carelessness, but in really careless work (of 
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which there is not a great deal in Athenian inscriptions apart from such humble 
types as boundary stones and cheap grave monuments) there is little uniformity, 
whereas the style with which we are dealing, though it may have originated in lax- 
ness, shows a high degree of consistency. It amounts, in fact, to a manner. Good 
reason can be found for its favor with stone-cutters. Two strokes near together en- 
danger the marble between — the centre of omicron, for instance, may break out en- 
tirely. If the vertical hastas of alpha, delta, and lambda be kept separate at the top, 
then this danger is averted. In a correct alpha, moreover, the cross-bar is shorter 
than the other two strokes, and must be made with a shorter chisel. There was 
economy of effort, then, in the shape A, for the cross-bar is as long as the other twe 
strokes. 

Since several characteristic inscriptions have been carefully published,'! a minute 
characterization of other letters is superfluous; and in any case the general appear- 
ance of the lines is as telling as any one letter. The stvle was recognized by Wilhelm,? 
who cited a half-dozen examples. He calls attention also to the form P; beta is also 
notably square, 8, but O and © are rounded. Akin to alpha, delta, and lambda with 
the open top is nu, often as N. One notes also that no one of the inscriptions in this 
style is stotchedon, and that the spacing between letters, like the letters themselves, 
is broad; that there was a decided preference for beginning a line with a new syllable 
or word; that the lines are of moderate length, or are short; that the material used is 
Hymettian marble in all but six.’ 

That the list of twenty-seven published inscriptions in the “‘disjointed”’ style is 
otherwise complete, i.e., that no other inscription dated before or after 229—c.206 is 
engraved in this style, cannot, of course, be demonstrated here. I have examined all 
the material, and the list is as definitive as I can make it. 

The attempt to distinguish the various hands which appear in these inscriptions 
must be reserved for a larger work, in which it will be made clear that the style, 
though it has echoes later, is definitely restricted to the period post-229. Evidently 
it was originated by a workman first employed just after the liberation. One would 
expect at this time not so much a change of personnel as an increase of it. 

We turn now to the particular problem of this paper. In the vear of Hieron, a 
decree of the Athenians (/.G. II? 683, with lettering of a quite different sort) was 
set up at Eleusis in honor of the epimeletai of the Mysteries. The spokesman was 
Opacv¢ar ‘lepoxXeidov Zurerawv. At some time or other, /.G. 1235, a decree of the 
Knpuxes and Etyodridac was also erected at Eleusis; the stele is similar to the other in 
size, material, and design (except that 1235 is not stotchedon). I.G. IL? 1235, other- 
wise containing no date, was proposed by a man of the same name as the spokesman 

1See Wilhelm, Urk. Dram. Auff., pp. 66 and 224; Hesperia, 1933, pp. 439-441; the drawing in 
Hesperia, 1933, p. 161; the present paper, Figures 1 and 2: also in Kirchner’s book, which appeared 
when the above was in proof, Imagines Inscriptionum Graecarum, nos. 92-96. 

By way of illustrating the style, the decree which honored Eurykleides of Kephisia, 7.G. II*, 834, 
has been selected. The stone has recently been moved inside the Museum at the Piraeus. For its con- 
nection with the dating of Polyeuktos, see the new readings and restoration in Ferguson, A4.J.P., 1934, 
p. 335. 2 Op. cit., pp. 63-64. 

’ Hymettian marble could be obtained near at hand and was cheaper. That it was cheaper is proved 


by its use in columellae (columnar grave monuments). A columella of Pentelic is by comparison a 
rarity. 
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List oF INSCRIPTIONS IN THE “ DisJOINTED” STYLE 


Publication Date if Precise Subject 
1.G. 112 833 229/8 Honors an individual 
917 and Hesp. 1933, p. 437 223/2 Honors prytaneis 
839 2210 Cult of a heroized doctor 
Hesp. 1933, p. 160 219/8 —— 
794 216/5 Honors ephebes 
846 215/4 
847 215/4 Honors epimeletai of mysteries 
1706; Hesp., 1933, p. 418 f. 213/2 List of archontes, 229, 8-213, 2 
1314 213/2 Decree of Orgeones of Magna Mater 
1315 211/0 Decree of Orgeones of Magna Mater 
849* 
834 Honors Eurykleides of Kephisia 
836 Honors Thraseas of Phyle 
863* Honors a priestess 
869 Honors Nikon 
871 
877 
878 
927 Honors . . . cos ’Avépoxvdov Bepevixidns 
993* Athenian acceptance of Lykaia 
1235 and below Decree of Knpuxes and Eiwodridac 
1292* Decree of Lapamiacrai 
1319 Decree of thiasotai 
1320 Decree of Dionysiac Artists 
1536 joined to 1537* Inventory of the Temple of Asklepios 
1709 List of officials 
2323* Col. 1 Dramatic Victor List 


* Will be studied in articles to appear shortly. There are also, at the Agora, five large unpublished 
inscriptions in this style, and a number of small ones. So far as these can be dated on other grounds, 
they fall in the period 230-210. 


of 683, and, in consequence, has always been dated (e.g., under P.A., 7373) near the 
year of Hieron, who followed Polyeuktos immediately. 

Clearly this is a natural supposition, not lightly to be abandoned, even if /.G. IL’, 
1235 is seen to date from post-229 (Figure 2). It might, of course, be urged that the 
spokesmen of 683 and 1235 were grandfather and grandson, both being interested 
in the passage of measures honoring cult officials, measures set up at Eleusis in both 
cases, on Hymettian slabs of similar size. Such assumptions are allowed, and must 
be made by those who would date Hieron in 276/5. 

1.G. I1*, 787, a decree honoring ephebes, was restored by Ferguson with the 
archon’s name Ekphantos, a restoration generally accepted.'! Ekphantos was archon 
in 236/5.2 The proposer of the decree was Date and 
spacing alike favor the restoration | @pacvdav Zureraliv. 

The prosopographiae contain five Athenians who were named Thrasyphon (P.A., 
7371-7374, 7387). Of these, 7371 has been eliminated by a corrected reading in 
I.G. 112, 478, line 37. Another is famous as the archon whose date (221/0) is abso- 


1 Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 103. ? Ferguson, Tribal Cycles, see index. 
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Fig. 2.—1.G. 1235: REVERSE OF SQUEEZE. SCALE 1:31 


lutely fixed; he was assigned to the deme Alopeke because of the restoration of his 
name in the list of archontes I.G. I1 2, 1706, line 81. The new disposition of Fragment 
D in that list removes all reason for supposing that the archon Thrasyphon was of 
Alopeke, and I suggested that he (P.A., 7372) was rather identical with the Thrasy- 
phon of Xypete (P.A., 7373).! 


' Hesperia 1933, p. 444, commentary on lines 81 and 101. Probably the Hierokleides P.A. 7460b, 
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From 1.G. 112, 1235 it is clear that Thrasyphon was born a Kipvé or a Eduodridns. 

In his career we may postulate these events: 
254/3 or 2421. Orator of 7.G. IL 2, 683, an Athenian decree set up in Eleusis, in honor of the 
epimeletai of the Mysteries. 
236/5. Orator of II 787, a decree honoring ephebot. 
post 2298, probably ca. 225. 
Orator of IL 2, 1235, a decree of the Kypuxes and 
221/0. Archon. 

In his book on Tribal Cycles, Ferguson has provided two alternative schemes for 
the date of Polyeuktos, Hieron, Diomedon, and the associated archons and in- 
scriptions. Thus Hieron might fall in 2543 or in 242/1. The evidence on Thrasyphon 
would by itself favor the later of these dates; but an active career of 33 years, which 
the earlier date would make necessary, is easily possible. 


DESIGN IN PREAMBLES OF DECREES! 


This study is concerned with the various elements of the preambles of Athenian 
decrees. It is not a narrative of how these elements first made their appearance, 
gradually expanded to the lengthy form of the late fourth century, and thereafter 
remained more or less fixed for the entire Hellenistic and even the Roman period. 
All of this is well known. The purpose is rather to look at the several parts of the 
formulae as they lie before us engraved on the marbles, in order to determine ex- 
actly what elements are given prominence by their spatial positions. It is a study, 
that is to say, of the spatial design of the preamble in successive epochs. Our point 
of view is not that of an editor arranging a Corpus, but of an engraver carving an 
inscription. I have applied the same point of view ? to the lists of archontes, but in 
the present connection, so far as I am aware, it is quite new. 

The principal possibilities had been worked out by 230/29 B.c., so far as they were 
to be developed in Greek times. The present study does not, therefore, go beyond 
that date. 

It will be natural to begin (Part I) with an enumeration of the elements of the 
preamble, and to continue (Part IT) with an historical account of how various parts 
were given emphasis spatially in successive periods. Finally (Part III) I will attempt 
to evaluate the historical conclusions, whatever they may be, which alone may 
justify studies of this nature. 


I. Elements of Preambles. The evidence lies before us in the Editio Minor, which 
the reader may open with the consciousness that Hiller and Kirchner have displayed 
the spatial relationships in the decrees with adequate faithfulness. That no one 
hitherto should have used the material must be due to the general preoccupation 


who was éadodxos ca. 350 B.C. was an ancestor. As Threpsiades has noted in Eleusiniaka (by K. Kour- 
ouniotes and others, Athens, 1932, pp. 235, etc.) we now know a descendant of Thrasyphon: another 
Hierokleides is mentioned as having been dgéobxos xpd Tis Knpikwy dvaypadys and lepeds éxi Bwus in an 
inscription of the latter part of the first century B.c. If this identification is correct, Thrasyphon 
was a 
1 This study embodies the evidence mentioned by Ferguson in A.J.P., 1934, p. 321, n. 17. 
2 Hesperia 1933, pp. 140-190. 
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with the meaning of the words rather than with the meaning of their positions. It 
was, of course, the latter which occupied the designer of the inscription. He had a 
variety of elements which he might emphasize, and, faced with the written text of 
a measure, he had to lay out the preamble in a satisfactory manner, regarding both 
its readers and the size and design of the stele. The invocation QEO! appears often, 
with no significance as a rule for the contents of the decree. In any event, QEO! 
naturally assumed first place when present: the moulding itself often bears these 
four letters. For our study this remark suffices, and we need not deal further with 
the invocation. A second and obvious item might be a general title to indicate the 
substance of the decree, much as bills are introduced nowadays, e.g., House Bill No. 
1234, a Bill to Fix the Value of Pi at Three and One Seventh Exactly. To such ex- 
pressions as “House Bill’’ would correspond a third element, namely the designa- 
tion of the assembly which passed the measure. Serial numbers are quite unknown 
to Athenian legislative practice; not less practically, the date served the same 
purpose. The date consisted of the name of the vear, i.e., the archon, and eventually 
also of the day of the month and its equivalent day in the civil calendar. Present 
also was the name of the chairman of the assembly and, in late times, of his asso- 
ciated committee. The name likewise of the prytany then functioning was also 
included, and eventually its number in the year’s sequence of prytanies. The secre- 
tary responsible for the erection of the decree in correct form must appear, and of 
course the name of the orator who made the motion. Of cardinal importance on the 
stele was the formula “passed by — -——”; for this not only expressed the might of 
the democracy on a thousand and one stelae, but it also distinguished the people’s 
decrees from the multitude of other inscriptions. In our modern resolutions the 
phrases Whereas . . . Whereas . . . Therefore be it Resolved are emphasized, and 
the Athenians might also have stressed them. 

The methods for giving prominence to this or that part of the preamble were 
utterly simple. First, of course, was the use of larger letters, doubly conspicuous 
when filled with the red color used on all pretentious inscriptions. Letters cut on the 
fascia of the moulding were always prominent, whether larger than those of the 
text or not. A blank space following the first line or two would have the same effect. 
In the solid block of lettering itself, the item placed first gained emphasis. Some 
lesser weight could be given to a phrase by placing it first in its line. One, two, three, 
or even more blank spaces before and again after a phrase might have the same 
effect —an effect more nearly related to that of our punctuation. No design could 
give greater prominence to a phrase in the body of a decree than the setting of that 
phrase exactly in the middle of the stele, leaving the entire line blank before and 
after. This simple trick had the advantage that the beginning of the following line 
would also receive attention, much as did the first line of the solid block of text. 

II. History of Design to 230, 29. In the fifth century, letters larger than those of the 
text were used, cut on the moulding occasionally, often on the smooth face of the 
stele above the text. Two items tend to claim this prominence, the subject of the 
decree, and the secretary who published it. The .rchon receives a place of distinction 
infrequently (J.G. 12, 115). The formula of passage, however, is first in the solid 
part of the text, if not already blazoned in the headlines. The prytany rarely ob- 
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tained a place above: never is the president or the orator singled out. The com- 
parative obscurity of the orator contrasts sharply with the eminence which the 
secretary received —doubtless from himself. 

The same state of affairs, with its consequent variety, continued down to 378 7. 
At this time the archon, who had appeared now and then in the larger letters, 
began to assume first place, or first place after a title denoting the subject matter of 
the decree. Usage did not become perfectly uniform until about 336 5. The text 
during all this time had remained solid, no punctuation by blank spaces being in- 
troduced as yet. Consequently the only elements of the preamble to receive spatial 
emphasis were those, if any, in larger letters, and whatever item —almost invariably 
the archon, rarely the prytany, the secretary, or the phrase of passage —stood first 
in the text. 

As soon as the larger letters began to fall into disuse, a development which took 
place in the late fourth and early third centuries, there was left only a solid text, 
uninteresting in appearance, and with no element standing out save the first, namely 
the archon. It was natural that new ways of emphasizing whatever was thought at 
that time to need emphasis should be sought. The only possibility, since the se- 
quence of items in the preamble was now rigidly fixed, was to leave blank spaces. 

Simplest of all was to preserve the former emphasis on the ééotev-clause by using 
it to begin a new line, leaving the previous line blank at the end. This had already 
been done in several decrees of the mid-fourth century. The feeling seems to have 
been that the éogev-clause was a part rather of the body of the decree than of the 
preamble, and that the preamble and decree should be kept separate by some 
indication. If the phrase of passage were contained in the resolution itself instead of 
being set just before it, then the orator stood first. This oceurs in [.G. I1?, 209 of 
3498 for the first time. 

The obscure position assigned hitherto to the orator is curious, perhaps due to 
the fact that in most cases he was merely a mouthpiece for the true leaders. When 
the leaders themselves began to propose measures, as they did in the late fourth 
century, their names tended to become more prominent. Thus in /.G. IT? 358,' the 
orator’s name is made to begin a line, also in 360 (of 325 4), 372 (of 322 1, orator 
Demades), 374 (post-319 8). Stratokles is the next to be awarded prominence, by 
455 (of 307,6); and in 504 (of 302 1) his name, or more likely some other, begins a 
line. 

These were all exceptional. For about a century (ca. 350-250), the typical 
text is solid, or broken by small gaps which are nearer to our punctuation than to 
our italics. The éogev-clause, or even more rarely the orator, receives very slight 
sporadic emphasis. 

In the middle of the third century, someone invented what we may call the perfect 
pattern. He set the éogev-clause by itself in the middle of the line, leaving blanks on 
both sides to the very edge of the stone. By this simple device three things were 
accomplished: (1) preamble and text were visibly blocked off; (2) the ééogev-clause 
received all the emphasis that blanks and symmetry could give; (3) the orator’s 
name stood first in the solid block of text. The only drawback was that the blank 


! Dinsmoor, p. 357, has difficulties as to the date. 
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spaces in the line before éogev and in the line with éoéev itself might amount in all 
to a whole line or more. Consequently, on many stelae the new arrangement was 
not used—Athenian stone-cutters were generally economical with stone—or else, 
when there were only a few letters in the line below which ééogev would fall in the 
new scheme, the éofev-clause would be moved up into the line which otherwise 
would be nearly blank (/.G. IT, 683 is an instance). These, however, were exceptions: 
the new arrangement suddenly became the norm and persisted, as in fact, for its 
simplicity, dignity and clarity, it deserved, down to the last preserved instance, 
I.G. 11°, 1014 of 1098. The old solid design eventually won out, but by that time 
the interest of the decree had become centered not in the preamble, but in the 
honorary wreaths and lists which followed the texts. No study of these features is 
attempted here. 


III. Polyeuktos and the Perfect Design. It is obvious that preambles with the old 
solid or partially solid blocks of lettering cannot be dated by the design of the pre- 
amble. It is equally obvious that the design with the éogev-clause centered in a line 
by itself must have been invented at some particular time, which it would be inter- 
esting to establish. The table on page 66 is an attempt to do this. 

It appears that the first instance of what we may call the “ perfect’ design appears 
in 1.G. I1?, 679 (archon Polyeuktos), is repeated in 683 of the following year, and 
again in 791 possibly of the year after that. A cursory inspection will show that if we 
move Polyeuktos and his group back to 277 6 ff., a gap of thirty-three years will 
intervene before the perfect design appears again. Dated in 2554, Polyeuktos 
brings the perfect design nearer to the time of many valid instances. 

Here, then, is tangible evidence against the old early date for Polveuktos. Such 
evidence is not likely to impress scholars accustomed to regard only the meaning of 
the words in inscriptions. Should any such still care to maintain that Polyeuktos 
was archon in 277, 6, he can do so only by supposing that we happen to have found, 
for the period 277 /6—ca.255, 4, only those decrees with the old design, whereas 
chance has concealed from us a series with the perfect design. Those, on the other 
hand, who have been trained in the histories of the various arts and crafts which 
make up other branches of archaeology will agree, I believe, that at present our 
argument holds the field. 

It does not seem to me that we are able on this basis to approve Ferguson’s 
Scheme B over Scheme A; but like the evidence on Thrasyphon of Xypete, the 
evidence from design leans toward Scheme B. 


Four STELAE FROM SALAMIS 
(PLates IIT ann IV) 

When Wilhelm dealt with an inscription honoring officials of a cult of Bendis,' 
an inscription which had been read in Salamis, it appeared likely that the stone had 
been brought over from the Piraeus, where the cult was already known to have 
existed.? The subsequent discovery in Salamis of two other stelae (/.G. IL *, 1317b 
and S.E.G. II, 10) with similar inscriptions has made it probable that the first had 


17.G. If 2, 1317. 2 Sh. Oest. Arch. I. V, 1902, p. 131; Plato, Rep. I, 1, p. 327. 
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also been set up there, and this led Ferguson to recognize a thiasos of Bendis in 
Salamis in the third century B.c.' It will be suggested incidentally by the present 
study that this conclusion is correct. 


TABLE TO SHOW THE DesiGNns or ALL Datep PREAMBLEs, 301, 0—-231,/02 


Spokesman not Prominent Design of an Intermediate "Edogev-clause Alone and 
and édofev-clause not Type: Slight Emphasis on Centered: the “ Perfect 
Centered édokev-clause Design” 


TP, 640-3010 
641, 642-2998 
646-295 /4 
649-293 /2 
669-291/0 
698—c. 2898 
650, 651-288 /7 
653, 654, 655-287/6 
657-285 
Hesp. 1935, no. 40-2832 I.G. IT?, 660 B(?)-283,//2 
1.G. IP, 670A-282/1 
672-279/8 
676-275/ 4 674-275, 4 
T04A-274/3 
701—post-2 
661, 662-269/8 
665, 666-268 
687-267 /6 


~ 


684, 685-266, 5 

689-265, + 
735—‘ante med. s. ID’ 
703—‘ante med. s. IIT’ 
177-261/0 


768,769-257 /6 
770-256/5 
680-255, 4 679-255/4 
683*-254/3 
791 —253/2 
1742-252 /1 702*-c. 250 
796*, 797*-250/49 
799—‘ med. s. IIT’ 
T74-249/8 
775-248 /7 
777, 780, 782-244/3 778, 781-244/3 
700-243 /2? 680-243, 2 [679-243/2] 
[683*-242/1] 
[791-241/0] 


784-240, 39 
1 Tribal Cycles, p. 81, n. 1. 
* This table is based on Ferguson's Tribal Cycles. Meritt (Hesperia, forthcoming) will change the 
dates of certain decrees; none of the changes is material for the scheme given here, except that one or 
two give helpful confirmation, particularly in the case of I.G. IL, 702. In the third column those 
preambles which show that the mason had the ‘perfect’ scheme in mind, but raised the é5ofev-clause to 
save a line of space, are marked with asterisks. Brackets indicate dates according to Ferguson’s 


Scheme B. 
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We are to deal primarily not with the cults but rather with the stelae themselves. 
The first (7.G. IL 2, 1317) is lost. The other two (/.G. IL?, 1317b, Addenda p. 673; 
S.E.G. II, 10) lie in the vard of the Museum of the Piraeus. Within the Museum is 
set up a decree of another Salaminian thiasos, containing the “Salaminian List” 
(S.E.G. II, 9), famous for the changes it caused when Keramopoullos first published 
it,! in knowledge of Athenian chronology in the third century B.c. The two decrees 
of the thiasotai of Bendis are almost perfectly preserved.? The list is broken away at 
the bottom; at least one item in the precious annual series is lost, and the exact 
extent of the original list has remained quite uncertain. The date of the archon 
Polyeuktos, in whose year the list begins, is a problem which, as we have noted, is 
cardinal in the chronology of third-century Athens. 

It is interesting to approach this body of evidence from the point of view set 
forth above: to regard the three stelae, that is, as physical objects, and not merely 
as texts. Looking at them in this way, one is presently impressed by curious simi- 
larities. They are all Hymettian: two (S.E.G. II, 9 and 10) may even be from the 
same vein in the quarry, but the third (/.G. IL*, 1317b) shows white rather than 
vellow streaks in the blue. All three were finished with mouldings at the top; instead 
of receiving a pediment, the top was left tooth-chiselled. No pedimental member 
was set above, for dowel holes are lacking. The mouldings of the two decrees of the 
one thiasos are all but identical; that of the list is not dissimilar, aside from an 
apophyge below.’ In all three stelae the sides are tooth-chiselled, with some pretence 
of a smooth band at the front edge. The flat surfaces of the front faces were trimmed 
first with a tooth chisel, then with a rasp. At the bottom, where they are preserved 
on the two decrees of the one thiasos, the tooth-marks were left up to a height 
roughly of 0.06—0.07 m., the part set in the base; above this, the tooth-marks dis- 
appear gradually. Rather more remarkable is the fact that the three stelae have 
almost identical measurements‘ (see page 68). 

The measurements are impressive. From perhaps a too modern point of view, one 
might generally expect that stelae would be made in graduated series of sizes, each 
stele conforming to the dimensions of its class. They were not. Instead, stelae were 
shaped roughly at the quarry, according merely to a non-rigid scheme of proportions 
(Dow, loc. cit.). I had never found that any two Hellenistic Athenian stelae were 
identical twins. It seemed that the three identical triplets from Salamis must be 
closely related to each other. We shall see presently that a missing relative was pre- 
sumably of the same size, so that we may speak of quadruplets. When the two 

1'O 1923, pp. 113-115. 

2 §.E.G. IT, 10, even has part of the painted egg-and-dart decoration on the ovolo. It is probable 
that all finished inscribed stelae had painted decoration, as well as red paint in the letters. 

3 Plate III. I have collected material for a study of the mouldings on Athenian inscribed stelae. 
This study was inspired by the forthcoming work of Miss Lucy T. Shoe on Greek Architectural Mould- 
ings, and has been carried on with her assistance. In the present instance, we noted that the similarity 
of the mouldings on J.G, II 2, 1317b and S.E.G. II, 10 is of a degree scarcely equalled by any other 
pair of mouldings on inscriptions. 

‘It so happens that the Salaminian stelae were given very nearly the proportions normal for Athen- 
ian stelae bearing lists of archontes in a later period (Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 141-143). In the later 
stelae we find the ratios, thickness 1: width 4+ : total height 9. The Salaminian stelae have thickness 1: 
width 3.7: total height 8.8. 
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thiasot needed stelae, they imported Hymettian slabs, which were cheaper than 
Pentelic. They made sure of getting their money’s worth: they specified the exact 
size. 

S.E.G. II, 10 


IP, 1317b Archon S.E.G. II, 9 
Dimension Archon Hieron Thersilochos Archon Kydenor 

0.875 m. 0.88 m. (0.44 m. preserved) 
Width under moulding. ............. 0.37 0.37 0.37 
Width at bottom. ......... 0.40 
Thickness in middle... ...... c.0.10 c.0.10 c. 0.10 
Uninscribed space between text and 

ve 0.020 0.025 0.016! 
Margin at left of inscription ; 0.009 0.013 0.009 
Height of one letter plus one interspace 0.0118 0.0118 0.0118 


Against the view that the dimensions prove the contemporaneity of the archons, 
it might be admitted that the three stelae are as nearly as possible contemporary, 
that all were prepared simultaneously but that one, or two, were not inscribed for 
many vears. The inscriptions and wreaths, however, are unmistakably by the same 
hand, as the reader may see for himself. Indeed, the conclusion cannot be avoided 
that all three were made in the same shop and inscribed within the working life-time 
of one letter-cutter. 

The Archon Thersilochos has been dated ? most recently in 256 5 by Beloch and 
Flaceliére, in 244.3 by Ferguson, Kirchner, Kolbe, and Tarn, and in 235/4 by 
Dinsmoor. An independent investigation of the date of Thersilochos is not called for 
here: Ferguson * has again forcefully called attention to the suitability of 244/3, the 
vear after the battle of Chaeronea (245) for the arbitration of disputes between the 
Boeotians and Athenians, the city of Lamia being arbitrator (/.G. IIL ?, 778, 779), 
an argument which Dinsmoor ‘ nevertheless dismissed without discussion. If, how- 
ever, we recognize its strength, the setting of the decree of the vear of Hieron (two 
vears later) agrees to the fullest with the evidence of the stelae, and the list follows 
by a small interval. This is in accordance with Ferguson’s Scheme B;° Scheme A, 
which is favored by weighty arguments of another order, is only slightly less 
acceptable. 

As we have seen, Kolbe * has recently revived the arguments for dating the list, 
which begins with the vear of Polveuktos, in 277 6 and the following years.’ The 

! This is only an apparent difference, slight as it is: the small apophyge explains it. From the top of 
line 1 to the ovolo is 0.026 m. Other small differences are the widths at the bottoms; the absence of 
OEO! at the top of S.E.G. II, 9 (its occurrence on the caretto in the other two is unusual) which also 
has a different moulding; the margin at the left of S.L.G. II, 10 is slightly wider than in the other two 
(all three have wide margins, unlike most Athenian inscriptions; the text in each of the Salaminian 
inscriptions was short enough to permit the wide margins); and the crowns are set higher on J.G. IT?, 
1317b than on S.E.G, IT, 10.—Thicknesses are measured not on the thinner, smoothed side, but from 
the thicker, rough back. 

? Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 181. 3 Tribal Cycles, p. 89. 4 Op. cit., p. 182. 5 Op. cit., passim. 

® Hermes, 1933, pp. 440 ff.; Goett. Gel. Anz., 1933, pp. 493-504. 

7 Incidentally, Kolbe would separate the vear of Eurvkleides from its predecessor, the vear of 
Kydenor. The panel for the former vear was cut after the stele was erected, but by the same hand. 


Kolbe’s view cannot be denied; but there is more than a slight presumption in favor of'a closed 
sequence. 
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implications of such a date for the chronological evidence of the stelae are clear. 
One must suppose that one of the stelae (S./.G. II, 10, Thersilochos) was left un- 
inscribed for a generation (or was made years later from the same specifications), 
and was inscribed by the same hand some thirty vears after his early work, but 
without variations from it—variations such as a stone-cutter would be almost 
certain to develop. 

As opposed to this, the near association of the three decrees is in accord with 
prosopographical indications, though, since patronymics and demoties are lacking, 
such reasoning could not be binding by itself. Roussel first pointed out this evi- 
dence,' Dinsmoor has conveniently summarized it,? and Kolbe has failed to meet it. 

These prosopographical interconnections involve a fourth inscription, /.G. IT ?, 
1317, the lost decree mentioned in the first sentence of this section. The lines were 
slightly longer than those of the rest of the group: line 2 has fifty-four and a half 
full letters, line 4 has forty-nine and a half as they are restored. The other Sala- 
minian stelae differ siigntly among themselves: /.G. II 2, 1317b, line 1, has forty- 
eight and a half; S.E.G. II, 10, line 1, has forty-one; S.E.G. II, 9, line 1, has forty- 
six. Hence it is quite possible that /.G. II *, 1317 was a fourth stele of the same 
standardized pattern. Its archon, Lysitheides, has generally been dated in the year 
before Thersilochos;* the evidence has been mainly prosopographical. If the con- 
jecture as to the stele is correct, the date gains confirmation. 

We thus have three and possibly four stelae of exceptionally similar character, 
all honoring officials of thiasov. It is natural, on the theory that they come from the 
same decade, or the same two decades, to infer a brief period in which one thiasos of 
Bendis in Salamis felt itself impelled to set up, perhaps every vear, a decree honoring 
the officials of the past year. The other thiasos saved money by setting up on one 
stele a list (S.E.G. IT, 9) covering a period of years. 

Our finding about the other dimensions of the three stelae gives us a hint as to the 
original height of that one, now broken, which bears the list. The natural infer- 
ence is that, like the other two, its original height was 0.88 m., so that actually just 
one half of the stele is preserved. We have gained therefore a limit to the length 
of the columns (both columns, for too little is preserved in the second to make sure 
that several more entries were not added—the publications are to be corrected). 
Each annual entry in column one occupies 0.071 m., and on the lost half 0.38 m. 
would be available for inscription, had they cared to carry the list down to the 0.06 
m. allowed for setting the stele in its base. The maximum number of years missing 
(including that of Theophemos) might seem therefore to be five, but since this would 
leave a margin of only 0.025 m. at the bottom, where 0.15—0.20 m. is generally 
left blank, the number of annual entries lost is most probably two or three.’ The 
Bendis stelae show that there was no compunction in that thiasos about leaving as 
much as half the stele vacant; hence we may lack only the entry for the year of 


1 R.E.A., 1924, p. 98. 2 Op. cit., p. 91. Loc. cit., 1934, pp. 217-218. 

‘ Dinsmoor, op. cit., pp. 181-182: Ferguson, op. cit., pp. 24, 26. 

>On the assumption, viz., that this stele was of precisely equal height with the others, the theory of 
as many as five entries is highly improbable; hence the list drawn up by Kirchner (Gnomon, 1932, p. 
456) could be maintained only with adjustments, for it requires five missing entries. 
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Theophemos, as Dinsmoor, Kolbe, and others have assumed.! In this case, one 
might reason that column one was treated as closed, despite its short length, when 
it was decided (before the stele was erected, as the carving shows) to continue the 
list bevond the term prescribed by the decree above; one supposes that later, un- 
published decrees authorized this in each annual instance. 

It is Ferguson’s Scheme B which conforms most perfectly to the various results 
of our study thus far, except only that it calls for the restoration of no fewer than 
seven annual entries on the missing portion of the stele. Such a number, requiring 
a stele 1.037 m. in total height, even if inscribed to the very base, appears to be 
highly unlikely. His Scheme A, however, requires an ideal number of missing 
entries, namely two, so that 0.238 m. would be blank at the bottom. Dinsmoor’s 
arrangement of archons brings the four identical Salaminian stelae into a period of 
fourteen vears. Ferguson’s scheme A vields an even shorter period: 


Year Archon Thiasos Inscription 
254/3 Hieron Bendis I.G. IP, 1317b 
250/49 Kydenor unknown) S.E.G. II, 9 
245/ 4 Lysitheides Bendis 1.G. If?, 1317 
244/3 Thersilochos Bendis S.E.G. II, 10 


Except for Flaceliére’s,? which has difficulties,? no other published scheme brings 
the group into as short a period as this. 

Taken together with the historical arguments, now dominant, of Ferguson, 
the evidence concerning styles of lettering, patterns of preambles, and designs of 
stelae absolutely and finally undoes all possibility of a date ca. 277 for Polyeuktos. 
It remains only to decide the minor problem, whether to set Polyeuktos in 255 /4 or 
243 2. Facing the evidence candidly, we find that the facts about (1) Thrasyphon 
and (II) the design of preambles afford some support for dating Polyeuktos 243 /2, 
in accordance with Ferguson’s Scheme B. The facts about the Salaminian stelae, 
however, offer a strong presumption against Scheme B. In favor of Scheme A, 
which the Salaminian evidence strengthens, there is no obstacle save the long career 
necessitated for Thrasyphon, and the slightly less orderly development in the design 
of the preamble. Should other evidence appear to necessitate the adoption of 
Scheme B, it would follow that the Salaminian list was cut on a stele different from 
its fellows in being considerably taller. 

STERLING Dow 
Tre AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS 


1 Without claiming finality, Beloch, (Gr. Gesch. IV, 2, p. 79) estimated, on the supposition (now seen 
to be highly probable) that half the stele was missing, that in column one, five or six more entries could 
have been inscribed, i.e., twice as many lines as we now possess. He failed to allow for a margin at the 
bottom greater than that at the top, and for the olive sprigs. Beloch set four entries in the gap. We now 
see that four is an allowable maximum. Dinsmoor (op. cit., p. 90) repeats Beloch’s estimate, but 
decides on the minimum of one (Theophemos). 

? B.C.H. 1928, pp. 285-291. Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 111, n. 8. 
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THE DATE OF TACITUS’ PROCONSULSHIP 


Tue date of Tacitus’ proconsulship of Asia has been variously placed in the years 
between 110 and 116.' This dating seems to be determined solely by the interval, 
customary at that period of the Empire, of 15 vears or more between the holding of 
the consulship and the proconsulship. The purpose of this paper is, in part, to con- 
sider this 15 year interval in application to the date of Tacitus’ proconsulship. 
Tacitus was consul under Nerva in 97.2 It is now possible to place the proconsulship 
of ‘Tacitus more accurately by dating other proconsuls of the time, that is, by elim- 
inating the years when he could not have been proconsul. Lists of proconsuls of 
Asia published by Chapot* in 1904 and Heberdey* in 1905 have been used and 
supplemented by an examination of inscriptions in L’ Année Epigraphique for the 
years 1900-1935 and Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, Vols. 1-7. 

The interval of 15 years or more between the consulship and proconsulship is 
well substantiated. Of the proconsuls of Asia of this period (100 101—120 121), 
five may be dated with a reasonable degree of certainty® as to both their consul- 
ships and proconsulships: 


Cos. Procos. Interval 
Quintus Tulius Balbus 85 100/101 135 
Tiberius Tulius Ferox 99 116/117 17 
C. Iulius Cornutus Tertullus 100 116/117 or 17 or 
117/118 18 
Mettius Modestus 101° 119/120 18 
Cornelius Priscus 102 120/121 18 


Although the consulship date of other proconsuls can be placed only approximately, 
they bear out the same conclusion: that the proconsulship was held only after a 
lapse of 15 years or more from the time of the consulship. We may assume therefore 
that Tacitus was not proconsul before the vear 112 113. 

A proconsul has been assigned to each of the vears beginning with 113 114 and 
extending to 120 121 inclusive. Three of these are dated without any question: 
C. Fulvius Bittius Proculus, 115, 116; Tiberius Tulius Ferox, 116/117: and Cornelius 
Priscus, 120, 121. 

Although the other proconsuls cannot be dated so definitely, all the evidence 
now available warrants dating them as follows: Mettius Modestus, consul in 101, 
and known to have been proconsul before Priscus, is placed in 119, 120.° Galeo 
Tettienus Severus Tiberius Caepio Hispo was proconsul in 118,° but whether his 


' Teuffel and Schwabe, History of Roman Literature; Duff, Lit. History of Rome in the Silver Age, ete. 

2 Liebenam, Fast: Consulares. V. Chapot, La Province Romaine Consulaire. 

‘R. Heberdey, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. VIII, 1905, pp. 233 ff. 

* That is, agreement of authorities (Chapot, Heberdey. P.W., P.J.R. ete.) and evidence that appears 
to be adequate. 6 Harrer and Griffin, A.J.A. XXXIV, 1930. 

7A. von Premerstein, Sitz. der Bayer. Akad. der Wiss., 1934, p. 81. 

§ Hermes 4, 1870, p. 178, and Inser. B.M. II, 486. 

° A.E. 1930, 77; S.E.P., vol. IV, 532; Keil, J.0O.A.7. XXV, 1929, Beiblatt 18. Eppuleius Proculus, 
placed in 114/115 by Heberdey, is identical with the Tettienus of this inscription and must be moved to 
118 (the second cos. of Hadrian). 
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office was for the proconsular year 117 118 or 118 119 cannot now be determined. 
However, since Cornutus Tertullus is dated in either of the same years and the two 
years are filled, a solution of the question is unimportant for the present purpose. 
M. Seapula is dated by a coin! on which Trajan is called “Optimus” but not 
*Parthicus.” Since Trajan assumed the title “Optimus” in July or August 114? and 
the proconsular year began in April,* Scapula must be dated 114,115. The pro- 
consul Dasumius, whose consulship is dated ¢. 98,4 must be placed in 113/114. If, 
then, it be granted that these proconsular terms are correctly assigned, it may be 
seen that Tacitus’ proconsulship can fall only in the year 112113. 

A. I. StuskIN 
University or Nortu 


1 Macdonald, Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection IT, 483, n. 3. 
2 Sandys, Latin Epigraphy, p. 242. von Premerstein. +PLW.s. v. Dasumius. 
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EIN RELIEFBILDNIS DES HORAZ? 


Das kleine Relieffragment mit der Darstellung eines unter einem Baum im Freien 
gelagerten Mannes, das heute im Museum of Fine Arts in Boston ' aufbewahrt wird 
und hier in Abb.1-3 nach freundlich von der Verwaltung des Museums zur Verfiig- 
ung gestellten neuen Photographien vollstiindiger als bisher veréffentlicht werden 
kann,? verdient nicht allein als Kunstwerk, sondern auch wegen der besonderen 
Bedeutung des Inhaltes seiner Darstellung eine eingehendere Betrachtung. 

Das Relief, jetzt das Bruchstiick einer Platte aus feinkérnigem Marmor von 29 
cm. Hohe, 23,5 em. Breite und—ausschliesslich der Reliefhéhe—6 em. Dicke, ist 
oben und links gebrochen; dagegen sind die Riinder unten und rechts original antik, 
was Herr L. D. Caskey ausdriicklich versichert, der hierauf hin das Stiick auf meine 
Bitte besonders gepriift hat. Doch auch vom kiinstlerischen Standpunkt braucht 
dieser zu unterst der Darstellung vorstehende breite glatte Streifen keinerlei 
Misstrauen zu erwecken. Denn er ist wie so oft ein integrierender Bestandteil der 
Darstellung selbst, der “ Basisstreifen.””* Er besitzt eine wichtige kiinstlerische 
Funktion. Er ist der tatsiichliche Triiger, geradezu der Sockel der Darstellung. Er 
hat die Aufgabe, fiir den Beschauer die Darstellung von vorn weg in die Tiefe zu 
tragen. Von der Darstellung des Reliefs blieb im wesentlichen erhalten der obere 
Teil der Figur eines ruhenden Mannes. Nur die Mitte der Stirn, die Nasenspitze, 
die Riinder des linken Ohres, der Kontur der linken Schulter, einzelne Finger 
der linken Hand des Mannes sowie die Lippe und die Henkel des Trinkgefiisses 
sind durch Bestossen oder durch kleine Absplitterungen des Marmors leicht 
beschiidigt. 

Nahe dem rechten Rande erhebt sich der Stamm eines Baumes, vielleicht einer 
Ulme oder Pappel, um den, sich herumwindend, ein Weinstock emporwiichst. Links 
daneben erstreckt sich am Fusse des Baumes eine niedrige Erd—oder Rasenbank. 
Auf dieser liegt ein sackférmiges am Kopfende erhéhtes Polster als Unterlage, iiber 
das eine Decke aus Tuch gebreitet ist, deren Riinder mit bommelartigen Fransen 
besetzt sind. Auf diesem Ruhebette, das im Schatten des Blitterdaches des von 
Reben umsponnenen Baumes zu denken ist, hat sich behaglich ein Mann gelagert. 
Er ruht auf der linken Seite seines Kérpers und stiitzt, sich halb aufrichtend, seinen 
linken Ellenbogen auf das Kopfende seines Lagers. Entsprechend dieser Lage blickt 
der Mann nach links und zwar so, dass man den Kérper in fast voller Vorderansicht 
den Kopf aber nahezu in reinem Profil sieht. 

Die Kleidung des Mannes sind die kurviirmelige Tunika als Unterkleid und dazu 
die Toga als Uberkleid, die die linke Schulter und den linken Arm bis zur Hand- 
wurzel, den Riicken und den Unterleib bedecken, den rechten Arm freiliisst. 


tL. D. Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture in the Museum of Fine Arts Boston, S. 183 ff., 
Nr. 103. Das Relief stammt aus Rom: eine alte Photographie um 1890 befindet sich im Besitz des 
Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts in Rom. 

2 Vor allem danke ich Herrn L. D. Caskey, Curator of Classical Antiquities, fiir seine liebenswiirdige 
Hilfe herzlich. 

3 Zur Bedeutung des “‘ Basisstreifens”’ als Mittel der Komposition, vgl. M. Bieber u. G. Rodenwaldt, 
Jb. Arch. T. 26, 1911, S. 12 ff. 
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In der Hand des aufgestiitzten linken Armes hiilt der Mann neben sich auf das 
Lager gestellt ein Trinkgefiiss, einen Kantharos, der aus Silber in Treibarbeit zu 
denken sein wird. Kriiftig ladet die geperlte Lippe des breiten Randes iiber dem 
eingezogenen Halse aus, der mit parallelen senkrechten Rillen verziert ist. Ebenso 
plastisch setzen zwei umlaufende Ringe den Hals gegen den Bauch ab, den ein 
Schilfblattmuster aussen schmiickt. Von seinen Schultern steigen die grossen ohren- 
férmigen Henkel zu dem breiten glatten Lippenrand empor und sind mit dem einen 
Zweig wagerecht, mit dem anderen Zweig iiberhGhend an diesen angesetzt. Den 
Fuss, der die Kupa triigt, bilden zwei runde in der Mitte jeweilig konvexe Scheiben, 
lie vertikal durch einen diinnen Stab miteinander verbunden sind, den in der Mitte 
ein Nodus verdickt. 

Uber dem Gelenk der linken Hand liegt herabhiingend wie eine kleine Girlande 
die Ranke einer Schlingpflanze, mit kleinen Bliiten in Dolden, die in geringen 
Abstiinden aufeinander folgen. Die gleichen Bliiten sind auch links oberhalb der 
rechten Schulter des Mannes im Zusammenhang mit einem Etwas sichtbar, das 
jedoch durch Bruch bis auf einen geringen Umriss viéllig zerst6rt und daher in seiner 
Bedeutung nicht mehr erkennbar ist. 

Der rechte Arm des Mannes lag, wie man aus der Haltung des noch erhaltenen 
Oberarmes gerade erkennen kann, wahrscheinlich in ruhiger Haltung, unbedeckt 
von der Toga, auf dem rechten Oberschenkel. Der Hals, entsprechend dem gedrungen- 
en Ko6rper, ist kurz und fleischig; kriiftig treten die beiden Kopfnicker und der 
Kehlkopf unter der Haut hervor. Die Schiidelform des Kopfes ist liinglich mit 
grosser Tiefe von vorn nach hinten, das Gesicht dagegen wirkt trotz der Pressung 
des Kopfes in die Reliefebene breit, fast quadratisch. Markant treten unter der 
diinnen, schon etwas faltigen Haut und nur von wenig, aber noch festem Fleisch 
gut durchgebildeter Muskeln bedeckt, die kriiftig und eindringlich modellierten 
Einzelteile des Knochengeriistes des Kopfes hervor. Die Stirn ist breit und hoch 
gebaut und weicht ein wenig schriig emporsteigend zum Scheitel zuriick. Zwei 
parallele Querfalten durchziehen sie, nur in der Mitte durch eine nach der Nasen- 
wurzel zu sich senkende Steilfurche unterbrochen. Die kleinen Augen, die durch die 
dicken, wie geschwollen gebildeten Lider noch mehr verdeckt werden, liegen tief in 
ihren Héhlen zwischen den kriiftigen Knochen der weit iiberschattenden Augen- 
brauenbégen und der vorspringenden Wangenbeine. Tief gesattelt setzt die kurze 
dicke Nase mit breitem Riicken an die Stirn an und endigt geradezu wie ein 
Knollen in ganz wenig nur nach oben gerichteter stumpfer Spitze. Unter ihr breitet 
sich ziemlich weit der leise geéffnete grosse Mund mit dicken fleischigen Lippen, von 
denen sich die untere ein wenig vor die obere schiebt. Kriiftig springt, von einem 
starken Unterkiefer getragen, das volle und von einem Griibchen an der Spitze 
geteilte Kinn vor, das durch eine tiefe Senke gegen die Lippen begrenzt wird. Tiefe 
Falten, die von den Nasenfliigeln und von den Mundwinkeln aus nach unten zu 
verlaufen, durchfurchen die Wangen. 

Das Gesicht ist bartlos, glatt rasiert. Auch die Stirn ist vorn kahl; doch ist das 
weit zuriick ausladende Hinterhaupt vom Nacken bis zur Schliife vor dem eng 
anliegenden grossen Ohr mit schiitterem Haar bedeckt, das in diinnen, ziemlich kurz 
gehaltenen Striihnen vom Scheitel nach vorn, bzw. in den Nacken gekiimmt ist. 
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Die markanten Falten und Furchen auf Stirn und Wangen, die nicht mehr ganz 
straff iiber Fleisch und Knochen sich spannende Haut, die schweren ‘Triinensiicke 
unter den Augen, das schon gelichtete Haar, die zwischen den Schliisselbeinen und 
den Schultern schon sich einsenkenden Gruben kennzeichnen die dargestellte 
Persénlichkeit als einen Mann reiferen Alters, etwa zwischen 50 und 55 Jahren, der 
vor der Zeit alt geworden ist. 

Das Gesicht ist sicher nicht schén; seine Formen sind vulgiir und geben ihm 
iiusserlich ein etwas kleinbiirgerliches Aussehen. Doch durch seine ausgepriigte, 
lebendig individuelle Physiognomie wirkt es iiberaus anziehend und charakteristisch. 
Als Ganzes liegt iiber ihm eine gesammelte und abgeklirte Ruhe. Klug und giitig 
blicken die tief gebetteten kleinen Augen, die ein wenig zu blinzeln scheinen, wie 
wenn sie durch die schweren geschwollenen Lider gehemmt wiiren. Um die ein wenig 
nach oben gehobenen Mundwinkel spielt dadurch etwas wie fréhliche Schalkhaf- 
tigkeit und doch verkniffene Skepsis. Die leise geéffneten, vielfach geschwungenen 
Lippen verraten begehrliches Verlangen und sinnliches Behagen. So sind Le- 
bensernst, aber zugleich auch Lebensfreude miteinander verbunden. Die lebhaft 
bewegten Furchen auf der Stirn, die sich iiber der Nasenwurzel in einer Steilfalte 
stauen, verleihen dem Gesicht den nachdenklichen Ausdruck des innerlichen 
Wachseins, des eigenwilligen Beobachtens und des beherrschten Anteilnehmens an 
der Aussenwelt, von welcher der gelagerte Mann sich durch seine Ruhe offensichtlich 
abzuschliessen wiinscht. Die breite und hoch gewélbte Stirn kiindet Geisteskraft und 
Verstandesschiirfe; das vorspringende Kinn und die kantigen Wangen zeugen von 
Energie. Trotz aller durch die Falten und Furchen hervorgerufenen Bewegtheit der 
Einzelformen schliesst die Gesamtform eine harmonische Geschlossenheit in sich 
als Bild eines Mannes, dessen Charakter fréhlicher Ernst und sorgenvoller Spott, 
Begeisterung und Kiihle zu gleichen Teilen bestimmen, den Selbstzucht und innere 
Kinkehr Ausgleich und Befriedigung im Leben haben finden lassen. 

Tunika und Toga kennzeichnen den Mann als einen Italiker, als einen Rémer. 
Das bestiitigt auch der Rassentypus des Kopfes sowohl als Ganzes, als auch durch 
seine Einzelformen: die breite und hoch gewélbte Stirn, die kantigen Backenknochen 
und das vorspringende kriiftige Kinn, wie sie uns in zahllosen rémischen Bildnissen 
immer wieder begegnen. Doch ist der Kopt auf dem Relief in Boston nicht ein 
Dutzendgesicht, wie es uns auf zahlreichen Grabreliefs und in vielen Biisten aus der 
Epoche vom Ende der Republik bis zum Untergange des julisch-claudischen Kaiser- 
hauses entgegentritt, in die auch die Frisur des Haares und die Bartlosigkeit des 
Mannes sowie der Schnitt und die Tragweise der Kleidung weisen.'! Wihrend dort 
die dargestellten Persénlichkeiten mit allen Zufiilligkeiten der Natur der Einzelnen 
nachgebildet erscheinen, und viele dieser Bildnisse trotz aller dadurch bedingten 
Individualitiit des Einzelnen dock wieder ein allgemeiner Zug, ein typischer Charak- 
ter eignet, so ist auf dem Relief in Boston dieser allgemeine T'ypus mit einem ganz 
eigenen und individuellen Leben als Kennzeichen einer besonderen Geistigkeit 
erfiillt, das in der Beschreibung der eigenartigen Physiognomie des Kopfes zu 
kennzeichnen versucht wurde. Wer ist nun dieser in Boston dargestellte Mann? 
Ist es irgendein beliebiger Unbekannter? Oder erlaubt die Darstellung als Ganzes 


1 Zur Datierung s. 8. 82. 
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und im einzelnen durch ihren individuellen Charakter hier eine bestimmte, uns 
bekannte Persénlichkeit zu erkennen und zu benennen? 

Wenige Menschen der antiken Welt treten als Persénlichkeit so sinnenfiillig greif- 
bar vor unser geistiges Auge wie der Dichter Horaz. Dies verdanken wir seinen 
Werken; sie unterrichten uns iiber ihn umfassend. In ihnen hat uns der Poet das 
Abbild des ganzen Menschen hinterlassen. Wir sehen da den kleinen Bauernjungen 
in Venusia durch Feld und Wald streifen, den Schulbuben, vom Vater sorgsam 
gehiitet, in Rom zum Unterricht gehen, den jungen Studenten in Athen, den fiir 
die Freiheit der Republik begeisterten Legionskommandanten im Heer des Brutus. 
Wir sehen, wie dann nach dem Zusammenbruch der Republik aus dem untergeord- 
neten kleinen Beamten des staatlichen Rechnungswesens, der Verse macht, der 
Dichter Horaz, der Freund der miichtigsten Miinner des kaiserlichen Roms, ja des 
Princeps Augustus selbst geworden ist. In leibhaftiger Deutlichkeit wandert vor 
unseren Augen der Dichter auf den Strassen Roms wie auf den Waldpfaden der 
sabiner Berge. Wir sehen sein tiigliches Leben sowohl in der Hauptstadt wie auf 
seinem kleinen Landgut. Kurzum, wir wissen, wie dieser Mann gelebt, was er 
gedacht und gewollt hat; wir wissen, was und wen er liebte, was er missachtete oder 
gar hasste.! 

Doch eines, wie dieser Mann, der Dichter, leiblich ausgesehen hat, wissen wir 
nicht; ein Portriit, ein inschriftlich oder durch andere Umstiinde gesichertes Bildnis 
des Horaz kennen wir bislang nicht. 

Dass es Bildnisse des Dichters * trotzdem gegeben haben wird, diirfte nicht von 
vornherein zu verneinen sein, selbst wenn man nicht mit L. Friedlander die Bemer- 
kung bei Juvenal (Sat. VII, 226 ff.) iiber die von Russ bestaubten “Horaz”’ und 
*Vergil” in den Schulstuben der rémischen Grammatiker dahin erkliirt, dass man 
dort seine und des Vergil Biiste aufzustellen gepflegt habe, sondern dass bei Juvenal 
a.a.O. nur von den in den Schulen vorhandenen Exemplaren der Werke beider 
Dichter die Rede sein kénne,* die bekanntlich schon sehr friih Gegenstand der 
Schullektiire geworden sind. 

Wie dem auch sei, die bildnisfreudige rémische Kaiserzeit wird wie von Vergil, 
so auch von Horaz Bildnisse sicher besessen haben, wenn auch in der schriftlichen 
Uberlieferung niemals von einem solchen eindeutig berichtet wird. 

Nun hat uns die Antike allerdings ein sehr miissiges Bildnis des Dichters Horaz — 
und dazu noch auf Denkmiilern einer sehr viel spiiteren Zeit—auf zwei Reihen 

1R. Heinze, Die Augusteische Kultur, hrsg. v. A. Kirte 1930, S. 124 ff. 

2 Bisherige Untersuchungen zur Ikonographie des Horaz: J. J. Bernoulli, Rémische Ikonographie I, 8. 
251 ff. Angebliche Bildnisse des Horaz und des Vergil auf Wandmalereien in Pompeji, Not. Scav. 1892, 
S. 28 ff., RM. 8, 1893, S. 19 ff., Anm. 1; G. Boissier, ** Portraits de Virgil et Horace’’; CRAcInser. 1892, 
S. 228. Dazu ferner: O. Rossbach, ‘* Uber eine Gemme des Berliner Antiquariums mit der Inschrift 


Anm. 8), vgl. A. Furtwiingler, Beschreibung d. geschn. Steine i. Antiquarium, S. 110, Nr. 2333, Taf. 
21; ders. AG. UI, S. 228; zu I, Taf. 47, 56). Zu einer Biiste aus Pompeji (Neapel Mus., Naz. Inv., Nr. 
6028, Arndt. Br. 695,96, Hekler, Bildniskunst, Taf. 191; iiber ihre verschiedenen Deutungen zuletzt F. 
Poulsen, “‘Ikonographische Miscellen,”’ Kgl. Danske Videnskab. Selskab Hist.—filolog. Med. 4, 1921, 
S. 54 ff.): J. Martin, ‘* Le Portrait de Virgil,’ Mél. 32, 1912, S. 389 ff., Taf. 18/19. Allen Untersuchun- 
gen fehlt jede auch nur wahrscheinliche Grundlage. 

3L. Friedliinder, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms®, II, S. 192, mit Anm. 1; anders schon 
der Scholiast zu Juvenal, a.a.0., und ebenso F. Vollmer, Philologus Suppl. 10, 1905, 5. 267, Anm. 15. 


t 

| 
HORAT,” Nb. 3, 1899, S. 51 (die Gemme ist eine Fiilschung nach dem Bildnis der Kontorniaten (s. 
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Kontorniaten iiberliefert. Die Beischriften zu diesen Bildern: [HJORATIUS bzw. 
HORATIUS deuten darauf hin, dass die auf den Kontorniaten dargestellte Persén- 
lichkeit Horaz ist oder doch wenigstens sein soll.! Dieses Bildnis darf in einer Unter- 
suchung iiber das Portriit des Horaz daher nicht unerwiihnt gelassen werden. Doch 
im allgemeinen neigt man dazu—und in diesem Falle vielleicht mit gutem Recht — 
diesen spiiten und auch kiinstlerisch unerfreulichen Denkmiilern infolge des miissigen 
Gepriiges der Bilder keinen oder vorerst nur sehr geringen Quellenwert fiir die 
Ikonographie einer jeweilig dargestellten Persénlichkeit zuzumessen. 

Dazu stimmen die beiden Kontorniatenreihen in ihrer jeweiligen Darstellung des 
Dichters nicht viéllig iiberein, so dass, wenn die Inschriften nicht vorhanden wiiren, 
niemand die Identitiit der Persiénlichkeit auf beiden Reihen unbedingt annehmen 
wiirde. 

Die eine Reihe—gekennzeichnet durch die Umschrift: JHJORATIUS und durch 
die Darstellung einer Sitzstatue des Dichters Accius auf dem Revers dieser Stiicke — 
stellt das Brustbild eines offenbar noch in jiingeren Lebensjahren gedachten Mannes 
dar. Er ist bartlos; das volle Haupthaar ist in schlichten kurzen Striihnen von hinten 
nach vorn in die Stirn gestrichen. Die Kleidung, die er triigt, sind Toga und Tunika 
in der Form der Spiitantike, die mit einem eingestickten Lorbeerkranz verziert ist. 

Bei der anderen Kontorniatenreihe sind die Kleidung und auch der Kontur des 
Schiidels, die Tragweise des Haares wohl die gleichen wie die auf der ersten Reihe; 
aber der Gesichtstypus ist ein anderer. Die Einzelformen sind plastischer; sie wirken 
daher, wie wenn der Dargestellte kérperlich dicker wiire, und geben ihm damit ein 
iilferes Aussehen. Es ist aber immerhin méglich, dass wir es trotzdem nur mit einer 
kleinen Variante desselben Typus zu tun haben, da ja die Stempel der beiden 
Kontorniatenrethen verschieden, d.h. von verschiedenen Hiinden gearbeitet sind. 

Die Darstellung auf beiden Kontorniatenreihen gleicht in der Bildung des Kopfes, 
in der Wiedergabe des Haares und der Kleidung am ehesten denen auf den Minia- 
turen des sogenannten Codex Romanus der vatikanischen Bibliothek, die den 
Dichter Vergil darstellen sollen.2 

Diese Handschrift ist nun keine der Spiitantike selbst sondern eine spiitere Kopie 
danach—etwa erst in der karolingischen Renaissance des 8./9. Jahrh. n. Chr.* 
Doch stellen die Miniaturen noch die gleiche Stilstufe wie die der Kontorniaten 
vor, die durchweg kaum vor dem 4. Jahrh. n. Chr. entstanden sind. Das Bildnis, 
das diese Miniaturen iiberliefern, wird gleichfalls ein spiiter Nachklang eines wirk- 
lichen Bildnisses des Dichters Vergil sein, wie auf dem Mosaik aus Sousse, jetzt 
im Museum zu Tunis,‘ das auch nicht vor dem Anfang des 4. Jahrh. n. Chr. 


1 Kontorniaten: (1) [HJORATIUS: E. Q. Visconti, Zeon. Rom., Taf. 13, 3: J. Sabatier, Médaillons 
Contorniates, Taf. 15, 6: Rer. Num. 1859, Taf. 19, 2: Bernoulli, a.a.0., S. 251. (2) HORATIUS: Visconti, 
a.a.O., Taf. 13, 2; Sabatier, a.a.0., Taf. 6, 5: Bernoulli, a.a.0., S. 251: Miinztaf. 5, 116; Martin, a.a.0., 
Taf. 17: M. Bernhart, Handbuch z. Miinzkunde d. rémischen Kaiserzeit 1, S. 70; IL Taf. 49, 11. 

2 Bildnis des Vergil auf Miniaturen des Codex Romanus, Vaticana lat., Nr. 3867: Codices e Vaticanis 
selecti, Vol. II, fol. 3, v., 9 u. 14; Martin, a.a.0., Taf. 15. 

3 Uber die Datierung des Romanus: Martin, a.a.0., S. 388: R. Kimstedt, Vormittelalterliche Malerei, 
S. 22 ff., S. 45, Anm. 12. 

* Mosaik aus Sousse, Tunis, Musée Alaoui: Inventaire des mosaiques de la Gaule et de Afrique, Tom. 
II, Nr. 133; Cat. du Muséee Alaoui, Suppl. I, S. 21, Nr. 266, Taf. 10,1; Mon. Piot 4, 1897,'S. 223 ff., 
Taf. 20; Martin, a.a.0., Taf. 13; J. Fr. Crome, Das Bildnis Vergils, Att. e Mem. Accademia Virgiliana 
de Mantova, 1935, Taf. 28, Abb. 60, S. 57 f. 
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entstanden ist, wenn auch der Portriittypus ein Nachklang dessen ist, der uns in 
dem sogenannten ‘‘Menander” Studniczkas bekannt ist und der sich als Portriit 
des Vergil nachweisen liisst.! So ist fiir die ikonographische Untersuchung das Bildnis 
der Miniaturen allein unverwertbar. Wir miissen daher auch in unserem Falle sagen, 
dass das Bild beider Kontorniatenreihen nur ganz allgemein den Typus eines 
Mannes ohne sonderliche Individualitit darstellt. Es kann daher nur einen recht 
geringen Quellenwert besitzen. Fiir das Portriit des Horaz ist ikonographisch mit 
seiner Hilfe allein wenig oder gar nichts auszumachen. 

Nun besitzen wir von Horaz selbst einige Nachrichten iiber seine kérperliche 
Erscheinung. Dem Freund Tibull stellt er sich, epist. I, 4, 15 vor als: 


me pinguem et nitidum bene curata 
cute vises. 
D.h.: dick, wohlgeniihrt und von glattem ijiusserem Aussehen. In dem Epilog seines 
ersten Briefbuches, epist. 1 20, 24 ff. schildert er sich: 
corporis exigui, praecanum solibus aptum 
irasci celerem, tamen ut placabilis essem 


als klein von Statur, vor der Zeit grau und alt geworden, rasch aufbrausend, aber 
doch leicht wieder zu besiinftigen. Das Gleiche erfahren wir auch aus einem Brief, 
den der Kaiser Augustus an Horaz geschrieben hat, und der uns zusammen mit der 
Berufung auf des Dichters eigene Zeugnisse in der auf Sueton zuriickgehenden 
Lebensbeschreibung des Horaz erhalten ist: 

Habitu corporis fuit brevis et obesus, qualis et a semet ipso in saturis describitur 
et ab Augusto hac epistula: * Pertulit ad me . . . onysius libellum tuum, quem ego 
ut excusantem, quantuluscumque est, boni consulo. Vereri autem mihi videris ne 
maiores libelli tui sint quam ipse es; sed tibi statura deest, corpusculum non deest. 
Itaque licebit in sextariolo scribas, quo circuitus voluminis tui sit dyxwééoraros sicut 
est ventriculi tui.” 

Sueton hebt hier auch die kleine gedrungene Gestalt und den zur Fiille neigenden 
Bauch des Dichters hervor. Das wird illustriert durch den in dem Brief des Kaisers 
zum Ausdruck kommenden Scherz. Dieser bezieht sich darauf, dass Horaz dem 
Princeps einen libellus— wohl einen Band seiner Gedichte — von miissigem Umfang, 
d.h. entsprechend der Rollenform des antiken Buches, von geringer Liinge und 
daher auch Dicke zugesandt hatte. Der Kaiser offenbar wiinschte mehr von dem 
Dichter und seinen Gaben zu erhalten und beklagte sich dariiber, dass gerade ihm, 
dem Kaiser, gegeniiber der Dichter so karg mit seinen poetischen Geschenken sei. 
Horaz fiirchte scheinbar, so meint der Kaiser, und spielt dabei auf die geringe 
Griésse des Dichters an, dass seine Biicher, d.h. die Buchrollen héher als er selber 
seien. Doch was ihm an Grisse fehle, mangle ihm doch nicht an Bauch. Er mége 

1 Das beste Exemplar des in mehr als 36 Repliken bekannten Kopfes ist die aus Athen stammende 
Replik in Seminario Patriarcale in Venedig (T. Campanile, *‘Un erma del Seminario Patriarcale di 
Venezia e la questione del ritratto di Menandro,” Bull. Com. 56, 1928, S. 187 ff., Taf. 1-2); es ist 
keine Herme, sondern ein fiir das Einsetzen in eine Statue gesondert gearbeitetes Stiick. Den Nach- 
weis, dass der ‘* Menander”’ Studniczkas (‘* Das Bildnis des Menander,”’ NV. Jb. 41, 1918, S. 1 ff.) nicht 
das Portriit des attischen Komiédiendichters, sondern des nationalen rémischen Epikers Vergil 
darstellt, hat J. Fr. Crome in seiner Arbeit a.a.0. mit Sicherheit vorlegen kénnen. 
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daher in Zukunft doch auf einem bauchigen Krug schreiben, damit der Umfang 
seines Buches wie sein Biiuchlein anschwelle, d.h. die gréssere Fliiche des dick- 
leibigen Kruges den Dichter mehr schreiben lasse.! 

Als Maecenas den auf seinem Gut weilenden Horaz, wo dieser Erholung von der 
gefiirchteten Sommerhitze Roms suchte, bat, zu ihm in die Hauptsstadt zuriick- 
zukehren, da klagte der Dichter (epist. I, 7, 25 ff.): 

quod si me noles usquam discedere, reddes 
: forte latus, nigros angusta fronte capillos. 
Wenn Maecenas wiinsche, dass er niemals fortgehe, so mége er ihm die starke Brust 
und die dunklen Haare auf schmaler Stirn wiedergeben. D.h. Horaz, iilter geworden, 
war kurzatmig und litt wegen seiner Beleibtheit an Atmenot; seine Haare waren 
grau geworden und hatten sich gelichtet, so dass die Stirn kahl war.? 

Auch seine Augen machten dem Dichter friih viel zu schaffen. So spottete er iiber 

sich selbst, sat. I 5, 30: 


hic oculis ego nigra meis collyria lippus 
inlinere 
oder ebenda 48 ff.: 


lusum it Maecenas, dormitum ego Vergiliusque. 
namque pila lippis inimicum et ludere crudis. 


Die Augen waren offenbar oft entziindet und triinten dann. 

Doch diese gelegentlichen Daten sind keine Grundlage, um daraufhin etwa eines 
der zahllosen Rémerbildnisse der friihen Kaiserzeit unserer Sammlungen nun als 
Portriit des Horaz bestimmen zu wollen. 

Die Abmessungen des Erhaltenen im Verein mit dem Mass der Kopfhéhe des 
Mannes auf dem Relief in Boston (ca. 7 em.), wenn wir dieses als die wichtigste noch 
messbare Proportion des Ganzen fiir die Ergiinzung, insbesondere des gelagerten 
Mannes seiner Gesamtliinge nach, falls er stiinde, zugrunde legen, ergeben unter 
Beriicksichtigung aller Umstiinde, wie etwa noch einer zweiten, vielleicht stehenden 

Figur, eines Miidchens oder aufwartenden Dieners als Nebenperson, dass das Relief 
ca. 55-60 em. hoch und 70-80 em. breit gewesen sein musz. Durch diese Ausmasse 
reiht sich das Relief in die mittelgrosse Gruppe der sogenannten hellenistisch- 
rémischen Reliefs ein, die ihnliche Abmessungen aufweisen, wie z.B. das Relief mit 
der Darstellung des Dolonabenteuers im Museum zu Wien.* 

Alle diese Reliefs dienten dazu, wie Gemiilde als Sehmuck in die Wiinde einge- 
lassen zu werden.* Damit erklirt sich auch der vorspringende breite glatte Streifen 

1 Vgl. O. Jahn, SBLetpz. 9, 1857, 5. 200. 

2 Die angusta oder tenuis frons (od. 1 33, 5) d.h. die durch das nach vorn zu gekiimmte Haar niedrige 
Stirn ist ein Zeichen der Jugendlichkeit und Schénheit (vgl. R. Heinze in Komm. zu Q. Horatius 
Flaceus Oden?, S. 140 und Briefet, S. 74. 

’ BrBr. 627b; dies Relief ist ca. 70 cm. hoch und 80 em. lang: grésseren Ausmasses ist die Gruppe 
der sogenannten Spadareliefs (BrBr. 622-625; 1,75 m.: 1,10 m.). Von kleineren Abmessungen (40:56 
em, und 60:57,5 cm.) sind Reliefs wie die beiden ** Menander™’ — Reliefs in Lateran und ehemals Samm- 
lung Graf Stroganoff, Rom (BrBr. 226 a u.b). 


4Fiir das Einlassen von Gemiilden und Reliefs in die Wiinde als Schmuck vgl. H. Fuhrmann, 
Philoxenos von Eretria, S$. 291, Anm. 58; S. 363, Anm. 74. 
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unter der Darstellung.' Die meisten dieser Reliefs haben mythologische oder buko- 
lische Genreszenen als Vorwiirfe:; doch einige wie die beiden “‘ Menander”’ — Reliefs ? 
oder das Schauspielerrelief im Albertinum zu Dresden ®* stellen historische Per- 
sdnlichkeiten dar.‘ 

Wenn dies Einordnung in die Gruppe der sogenannten hellenistisch-rémischen 
Reliefs richtig ist —und das errechnete Mass liisst dieses zu—so kénnte es sich bei 
dem Relief in Boston ebenfalls um die Darstellung einer historischen Persénlichkeit 
handeln. Diese Méglichkeit wird durch den individuellen Charakter der Dar- 
stellung unterstiitzt, wie er sich aus ihr selbst in der Beschreibung schon ergeben hat. 

Wie schon bemerkt, kennzeichnen die Kleidung, die Bartlosigkeit und die Haar- 
frisur den dargestellten Mann als eine Persénlichkeit aus den letzten 30 Jahren der 
rémischen Republik bis zum Untergange des julisch-claudischen Kaiserhauses. Dies 
bezeugen die zahllosen Bildnisse und Darstellungen von Rémern dieser Epoche, wie 
sie uns in Statuen, Biisten und Reliefs aller Art vor Augen treten. Die Haarfrisur ist 
jenes ziemlich kurz in diinnen Striihnen gehaltene und schlicht vom Scheitel nach 
vorn in die Stirn bzw. in den Nacken gekiimmte Haar, das die einfachen rémischen 
Biirger der Zeit Caesars und des Augustus bis zum Ende der julisch-claudischen 


1S. S. 73, Anm. 3. ? BrBr. 226. BrBr. 628b. 

Deutung der beiden Reliefs auf den attischen Komidiendichtern ist zwar 
bestritten; G. Lippold (RM. 33, 1918, 5S. 9) méchte in dem Sitzenden wegen der villigen Entbléssung 
des Oberkérpers eher einen Schauspieler als einen Dichter erkennen. Doch das ist nicht gesichert. Denn 
das jiingst in Pompeji zutage gekommene Bild mit der Darstellung eines auf einem Sessel sitzenden 
jiingen Mannes, der inschriftlich als Menander bezeichnet ist, zeigt den Dichter nahezu mit villig 
entblésstem Oberkérper (A. Maiuri, “II ritratto di Menandro nella casa delle Argenterie a Pompei,” 
Bd’ A. 25, 1931/32, S. 241 ff.; La Casa di Menandro, S. 106 ff., Titelblatt Fig. 50, Taf. 12). Dieses Bild 
wird irgendwie von dem Gemiilde des Poeten abhiingig sein, das der Maler Kratinos fiir das athenische 
Pompeion in Kerameikos gemalt hat und dessen Existenz wenigstens durch die kiirzlich gefundene 
Titelinschrift; MENANAPO® bekannt ist (Plinius, VH. 35, 110; A. Brueckner, ‘* Mitteilungen 
aus dem Kerameikos” V, AM. 56, 1931, S. 12 ff., Beil. 7, 1). Wie dem auch sei, immer 
bliebe es doch die Darstellung einer bestimmten, wenn auch fiir uns dann nicht mehr benenn- 
baren historischen Persénlichkeit. Den auf dem Relief in Dresden dargestellten tragischen 
Schauspieler hat letzthin H. Bulle (‘Von griechischen Schauspielern und Vasenmalern,” 
Festschrift f. James Loeb, S. 37 ff.) als den aus sullanisch-ciceronianischer Zeit bekannten 
grossen Tragiéden Q. Roscius Gallus bezeichnen zu kénnen gemeint. Doch kann diese Deutung, 
so ansprechend sie auch im Prinzip ist, m.E. nicht zutreffend sein. Denn sowohl dieses Relief wie alle 
iibrigen Stiicke der sogenannten hellenistisch-rémischen Reliefs sind keineswegs Originale hellenistischer 
Zeit oder unmittelbare Nachbildungen solcher in r6émischer Kaiserzeit etwa seit Augustus, in die sie 
der Stii und die Technik ihrer Ausfiihrung weisen (vgl. J. Sieveking BrBr. Schlussbemerkung zu Nr. 
621-630). Vielmehr sind diese Reliefs nicht allein was die Ausfiihrung, sondern auch was die Wahl des 
Vorwurfes und die Komposition der Darstellung betrifft —mag auch Einzelnes wie die Figuren selbst 
in ihren Typen Alteres nachbilden oder nachahmen—als Typ schwerlich iilter als das Ende der rém- 
ischen Republik, wenn nicht gar erst wirklich Schépfungen der julisch-claudischen Epoche. Dies 
bezeugen die Worte des Plinius V/7. XXXV, 2, wo dieser iiber den Verfall der Tafelmalerei zu seiner 
Zeit klagt: Primumque dicemus quae restant de pictura, arte quondam nobili, tune cum expeteretur a 
regibus populisque, et alios nobilitante quos esset posteris tradere, nunc vero in totum a marmoribus pulsa. 
iam quidem et auro nec tantum ut parietes toti operiantur, verum et interraso marmore vermiculatisque 
ad effigies rerum et animalium crustis. Diese Stelle beweist, dass anstatt Malerei Marmorarbeit, 
Reliefplastik und Inkrustation (opus sectile) getreten sind. ‘Dem Mimen flicht die Nachwelt keine 
Kriinze.”’ Das galt auch schon damals. Der Dargestellte auf dem Dresdener Relief ist daher eher unter 
den grossen Schauspielern aus dem Beginn der Kaiserzeit zu suchen. Diese Zeitspanne wird durch den 
Eklektizismus der figiirlichen Komposition (vgl. Bulle, a.a.0., S. 37) und die doch sehr klassizistische 
Glitte der Ausfiihrung gleichfalls empfohlen (s. auch J. Sieveking im Text zu BrBr. 628b). 
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Dynastie auf ihren Grabsteinen tragen, z.B. der Miiller L. Ampudius Philomusus und 
zahlreiche andere dieser Gruppe.! 

Diese Grabsteine gehéren durch die Haarfrisur der meist mit den Minnern 
dargestellten Frauen, die bald die Frisuren der Octavia, bald die der Livia, der 
Schwester bzw. der Gattin des Augustus, wie auch anderer Frauen des julisch- 
claudischen Kaiserhauses tragen, etwa in die Epoche von der Diktatur Caesars bis 
zum Tode Neros.? 

In diese Epoche muss daher auch die in Boston dargestellte Persénlichkeit ge- 
héren. Da nun diese zeitliche Bestimmung durch Kleidung und Haarfrisur sich 
naturgemiiss immer noch in sehr weiten Grenzen halten muss, so miissen andere 
Merkmale die genaue Entstehungszeit noch niiher umgrenzen. 

Kurz und gedrungen sind die Proportionen des Kantharos. Die Verhiiltnisse der 
hellenistischen Kantharoi, wie sie uns z.B. in dem silbernen Exemplar des Schatzes 
von Tarent im Besitz des Baron E. de Rotschild, Paris, im Original * oder in 
Nachahmung solcher aus gefirnisstem oder glasiertem Ton, z.B. in dem Kantharos 
Sabouroff im Antiquarium zu Berlin ¢ erhalten sind, und wie wir sie massenhaft in 
der apulischen Keramik vom Anfang des 3. Jahrh. v. Chr.’ schon treffen, sind erheb- 
lich schlanker proportioniert, besonders was die Héhe des Fusses betrifft. 

Der Kantharos auf dem Relief in Boston gleicht in seinen Proportionen vielmehr 
denen solcher Gefiisse der klassischen Zeit des 5. Jahrh. v. Chr.* Die Proportionen 
dieser Epoche sind aber gerade unter Augustus besonders als massgebliche wieder 
aufgenommen worden. Dies zeigt vor allem die bekannte Statue des Kaisers aus der 
Villa der Livia bei Primaporta, deren Vorbild der Doryphoros des Polyklet ist, dem 
dessen Apoxyomenos des Lysippos gegeniiber wesentlich gedrungeneren Propor- 
tionen eben als der Kanon dieser Epoche als das Muster galten. Auch die Gefiisse 
aus den Silberfunden von Hildesheim? und Boscoreale * bezeugen trotz anderer 
Formen iihnliche gedrungene Proportionen, von denen der erstere nicht iilter als 
die Epoche des Augustus ist, der andere spiitestens in die Friihzeit des Tiberius 
gehort. 

Ein weiterer Hinweis auf die Entstehungszeit des Bostoner Reliefs ist die bild- 
nerische Art, wie die Physiognomie des Kopfes dargestellt ist. Er ergibt sich aus dem 

1 JRS. 8, 1918, Taf. 2. Zahlreiche Beispiele dieser Kastengrabsteine mit Biisten sind bei W. Altmann, 
Die rémischen Grabaltdre der Kaiserzeit, 5. 196 ff., figs. 156-159 und jetzt bei A. N. Zadoks-J.Jitta, 
Ancestral Portraiture in Rome and the Art of the Last Century of the Republic, Amsterdam, 1932, Taf. 
15-17. 

2 Zur Datierung mittels der Haarfrisuren der Frauen im Anschluss an die der Frauen der kaiserlichen 
Familie: A. Steininger, Die wetblichen Haartrachten im I. Jahrh. d. rém. Kaiserzeit, Diss. Miinchen; 
ders. RE. VII, Sp. 2135 ff.; F. Winter, ** Das Bildnis der Octavia,” BoJd. 128, 1923, S. 72 ff. 

’P. Wuilleumier, Le Trésor de Tarente, 1930, S. 41 ff., Taf. 5 u. 6. 

4 Kantharos Sabouroff: A. Furtwiingler, Die Sammlung Sabouroff, Taf. 70, 3; weitere Beispiele aus 
Mittelitalien bei P. Wuilleumier, a.a.0., 5. 94 ff.; F. Courby, ‘Les Vases Grecques a Reliefs,” Bibl. 
des Ee, Franc. d Athénes et de Rome 125, 1922, 8. 506 ff. 

6 Apulische Keramik: z.B. CVA. Lecce Mus. Naz. IV, Dr, Taf. 53, 3-8 (Italia 292), Taf. 54, 1-3, 
5 u. 7 (Italia 293); CVA. Cambridge Fitzwilliam Mus. IV, DE, Taf. 46, 6 (Gr. Brit. 284); CVA. 
Brit. Mus. IV, De, Taf. 4, 16 (Gr. Brit. 40). 


6 Z.B. CV A. Brit. Mus. III, le, Taf. 34, 1-2 (Gr. Brit. 227); Taf. 33, 2 (Gr. Brit. 226). 
7E. Pernice-F. Winter, Der Hildesheimer Silberfund, z.B. 5. 35, fig. 12, Taf. 11; S. 38, fig: 14, Taf. 
13-16. 


8 A. H. de Villefosse, ‘* Le Trésor de Boscoreale,”’ Mon. Piot 5, 1899, z.B. Taf. 11-14 
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Vergleich mit anderen Portriits einerseits der spiitrepublikanischen Kunst und 
andererseits der kaiserzeitlichen Kunst, wie diese uns in der augusteischen, in der 
julisch-claudische und in der flavischen Epoche sich vorstellt. Die republikanischen 
Képfe wie z.B. der des “ Arringatore” ! und die meisten Bildnisse auf den schon 
genannten Kastengrabsteinen, wie z.B. die eines Septumius in Kopenhagen,? die 
noch ganz unter dem Einfluss der etruskischen Kunst stehen, wirken wie Masken. 
Starr und unbewegt blicken diese 
Kopfe: trotz allem Naturalismus 
in vielen Details der Struktion 
sind ihre Ziige leblos. Hinter 
ihnen liegt eben die Wachsmaske 
der Ahnenportrits italischer 
Kunst. Wie ganz anders steht 
daneben die Behandlung einiger 
Képfe, wie z.B. das Bildnis eines 
unbekannten rémischen Generals 
oder Konsulars aus Tivoli im 
Thermenmuseum * oder die Por- 
triits des Pompejus,‘ des Cicero,* 
des Agrippa oder selbst trotz 
aller klassizistischen Kiihle und 
Glitte das des Kaisers Augustus.’ 
Sie alle sind ohne den belebenden 
Einfluss der spiithellenistischen 
und neuattischen Kunst mit ihrer 
vollendeten Marmortechnik gar 
nicht denkbar. Ihre Mimik ist 


ganz in die Partien auf der Stirn 
iiber der Nase, um die Augen . 


und den Mund konzentriert. Die . ie 

Augen sind plastisch wie beson- 
dere Koérper im K6rper behan- 


Ass. 3.— ROmiscHes RELIEF; VORDERANSICHT 

delt; tief liegen sie zwischen mehr oder minder dicken Lidern in ihren Héhlen. 
Uber der Nasenwurzel stauen sich auf der Stirn Riefeln und Furchen und an den 
Winkeln der vielfach geschwungenen Lippen des leicht geiffneten Mundes sammeln 
sich die Atemziige des Lebens, das auf den Wangen und um das Kinn in Falten und 


1A, Hekler, Bildniskunst, Taf. 131; Arndt Br. 86/88. 
2Grabstein des Septumius, Kopenhagen, Glyptotek Ny Carlsberg: Billedtavler, Taf. 35, Nr. 556; 


Arndt Br. 251; Zadoks-Jitta, a.a.0., Taf. 15a, dort weitere Beispiele. 


3 Not. Sear. 1925, S. 252, Taf. 16; L. Curtius, ** Physiognomik des rémischen Portriits,”’ Antike 7, 
1931, S. 238 ff., Taf. 25; Zadoks-Jitta, a.a.O., Taf. 2a. 

+ Pompejus: Hekler, Bildniskunst, Taf. 155a; Arndt Br. 523 24; Curtius, a.a.0., 8. 236 ff., Abb. 6. 

’ Cicero: Hekler, op. cit., Taf. 159 u. 160; FA. 3038-3041; Arndt Br. 254/55. 

6 Agrippa: Hekler, op. cit., Taf. 174; Arndt Br. 291-95; Curtius, a.a.0., 5. 253 ff., Abb. 16. 

7 Augustus: vor allem die Pontifexstatue von Via Labicana Rom, Thermenmuseum: Not. Scav. 
1910, S. 223, Taf. 3, 2; Hekler, Taf. 172-173, und die Biiste Rom Capit. Mus. Stanza degli Imperatori 
Nr. 2: Jones, Cat., S. 182, Nr. 2, Taf. 45; Curtius, a.a.0., 5. 250 ff., Abb. 14 u. 15. 
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Griibchen spielt. Das ist spiithellenistisches Erbe, das gegliittet und abgekliirt die 
neuattisch-klassizistische Kunst der augusteischen Epoche iibernimmt, wie dieses 
eben an den spiithellenistischen Képfen in Athen z.B. an dem Portriit des Kénigs 
Ariobarzanes von Kappadokien und anderen verwandten Bildnissen,' an den 
Portriits des Agrippa,? des Augustus * und des Kénigs Kotys von Thrakien +‘ deutlich 
ablesbar ist. 

In der Schilderung des kleinbiirgerlichen Typus entfernt sich die Gestaltung des 
Kopfes auf dem Bostoner Relief durch seinen individuellen Realismus von den 
Koépfen, wie sie uns in den Kastengrabsteinen entgegentreten,’ und niihert sich 
dadurch Képfen wie dem des bekannten Bankiers L. Caecilius Iucundus aus Pom- 
peji,® der nicht, wie jetzt angenommen wird, flavisch,’ sondern noch julisch-claudisch 
ist. Deshalb muss das Portriit des Caecilius Iucundus eher als Fixpunkt fiir den 
Stil um ca. 50-60 n. Chr. gelten. Doch von diesem iibersteigerten Realismus, wie ihn 
dann die flavische Kunst in noch héherem Masse zeichnet (Portriit des Vespasian),° 
ist der individuelle Realismus des Bostoner Reliefs noch zuriickhaltend. In seiner 
Schlichtheit geht der Kopf des Reliefs in Boston vielmehr mit dem Kopf des C. 
Cornelius Rufus aus Pompeji !° zusammen, der stilistisch noch in die friihe Kaiserzeit 
gehért wie deren Portriitkunst durch den Typus des Caesarbildes "' verkérpert wird. 
In seiner individuellen Schilderung des Kopfes auf dem Relief in Boston klingt 
vielmehr die Art des prachtvollen Kopfes eines Unbekannten im Mus. Naz. Rom ” 
an, der die Einfachheit und Schlichtheit der republikanischen Spiitzeit mit dem 
kiihlen Klassizismus der augusteischen Epoche zu einem reizvollen, charakteris- 
tischen Realismus vereint und deshalb an das Ende der augusteischen Epoche zu 
setzen ist. Gleich wie die Art des Aufbaues des Knochengeriistes, wie die Muskeln 
und die Haut dariiber gelegt sind, ist die gleiche Gestaltung des Kopfes eines 
iilteren Mannes des Silberemblemas in einer Schale aus dem Silberfund von 
Boscoreale heute in Paris im Louvre, die auf Grund des Befundes des ganzen 

1 Ariobarzanes I v. Kappadokien, ca. 80 v. Chr.: Arch. Deltion 5, 1919, Parartema, S. 7, fig. 6 u. 7; 
Praktika 1914-15, S. 116 ff., fig. 20a u.b. Weitere hellenistische Képfe in Athen: z.B. Athen Nat. Mus. 
320. Poulsen Ikon. Misc., Taf. 16; Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture, Taf. 59b; Athen Nat. Mus. 320: 
Arndt Br. 399-400; Lawrence, a.a.0., Taf. 59a. 


? Agrippa: s. Anm. 6, 5. 83. ‘ Augustus: s. Anm. 7, S. 83. 

4 Kotys v. Thrakien, Athen Nat. Mus. 351: JH/S. 17, 1897, S. 321, Taf. 1; Lawrence, a.a.0., Taf. 
62b; Hekler. Bildniskunst, Taf. 125; Arndt Br. 343. 44. +S. Anm. p. 82, n. 1. 

6 L. Caecilius Iucundus: C7L. X 800; Arndt Br. 455,56; Hekler, Bildnishunst, Taf. 200; Curtius, 
S. 230, fig. 2; Ippel, Pompeji, S. 157, Abb. 149. 7 Curtius S. 230. 


8 E. Strong, Art in Ancient Rome, S. 193. Die Zeit des Caecilius Tucundus braucht in diesem Zusam- 
menhange nicht niher begriindet zu werden. Die Datierung: flavisch ist jedenfalls unzutreffend, da 
nach den zahlreichen Urkunden, die wir gerade iiber diesen pompejanischen Bankier besitzen, dieser 
die flavische Zeit iiberhaupt nicht mehr erlebt hat. Die Ausstattung seines Hauses ist vornehmlich 
eine Wanddekoration des sogenannten dritten Stils. Wir gehen daher nicht fehl, dass die Anfertigung 
des Bildnisses des Caecilius Iucundus eher in die vierziger oder fiinfziger Jahre des 1. Jahrh. n. Chr. zu 
setzen ist (zur Chronologie und Familie des L. Caecilius Iucundus vgl. M. Della Corte, “Case ed Abi- 
tanti a Pompei,” Neapolis 2, 1914, S. 163 ff. u. S. 330, Nr. 102-104. 

°F. F. Bernoulli, op. cit., I, Taf. 7, 9 ff.; Hekler, op. cit., Taf. 218. 

10 CTL X 864; Ippel Pompeji, S. 157, Abb. 148. 

1! Caesar: Bernoulli, a.a.0., I Taf. 13, Taf. 17; Curtius, a.a.0., S. 247 ff., Abb. 11-13. 

12 Rom, Mus. Naz. Inv. 353 (fr. Nr. 207): Arndt Br. 1143/1144; Hekler, op. cit., Taf. 139; “wohl 
schon aus der Zeit des Tiberius’’; Curtius, a.a.0., 5S. 247, Abb. 10; “‘spiitrepublikanisch” sicher zu 
unrecht. 
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Schatzes spiitaugusteisch oder in den Anfang der Zeit des Tiberius spiitestens 
gehort.! 

Wie die Modellierung der Physiognomie des Kopfes, so weisen auch charakteris- 
tische Elemente des Stiles des Reliefs in die friihkaiserliche Zeit, in die augusteische 
Epoche, und zwar eindeutig durch die Technik der Ausfiihrung an das Ende dieses 
Zeitabschnittes. Denn nur hier finden wir die gleichen fiir die Kunst gerade dieser 
Zeitspanne so charakteristischen Erscheinungen des Stiles und der Technik. 

Uber dem Ganzen liegt eine kiihle, wohl abgewogene Gliitte der Gestaltung und 
Ausfiihrung. Klar, fast zeichnerisch breitet sich der Umriss des Kérpers auf der 
Grundfliiche; nur der Kopf selbst tritt plastischer als das Ubrige aus ihr hervor. 
Trotzdem wird ohne sonderlich merkbare Verkiirzungen, die, wie z.B. bei dem in 
die Tiefe fiihrenden linken Unterarm durch den iiber diesem liegenden Togateil und 
durch den davorgestellten Kantharos, geschickt verborgen werden, eine verhiilt- 
nismiissig grosse Tiefenwirkung allein bewirkt durch die Art, wie der Kopf zum 
Korper, seine Schultern zu diesem und zueinander ausschliesslich durch Drehung 
und Haltung in einigen wenig schriig von rechts vorn nach links hinten zu ver- 
laufenden Linien gestellt sind: von den Bliiten der Ranke iiber dem linken Hand- 
gelenk zu dem Kantharos, von dort zu dem Armelende des rechten Armes, von der 
linken Schulter iiber die Schliisselbeine zur rechten Schulter, vom oberen Rand des 
linken Ohres iiber das linke Auge bis zu der Linie, wo die Stirn zur rechten Schlifen- 
seite verschwindet. Ganz flach und zart sind die Ubergiinge des Reliefs von be- 
deutender Hiéhe wie die des Kopfes bis zu der der nur wenig aus dem Grund 
vorspringenden Schulter. So klebt das Relief noch férmlich an dem Grund, in den 
es von vorn nach hinten gleichsam einbricht —zum Unterschied von der Art des 
griechischen Reliefs, das gleichsam aus ihm emportaucht. All diese Eigenschaften, 
besonders das Zeichnerische, teilt das Relief in Boston mit bekannten Denkmiilern 
augusteischer Kunst, wie z.B. der Ara Pacis,? vor allem deren landschaftlichen 
Kurzfriesen, z.B. dem Aeneasopfer * oder dem Tellusbilde,‘ deren Reliefs allerdings 
dem Bostoner Stiick an Giite weit iiberlegen sind. Doch auch geringwertigere 
Stiicke, wie die Reliefs an dem anliisslich der vollendeten Reorganisation des 
Larenkultus im Jahre 7 v. Chr. entstandenen Augustusaltare im Cortile del Bel- 
vedere des Vatikan * oder des im Jahre 2/3 n. Chr. ebenfalls den Laren des Augustus 
errichteten Altare der magistri des rémischen vicus Aesculetum * bieten das Gleiche. 
Dem Stil nach kénnte daher das Relief in Boston noch in diese Epoche gehéren. 

Doch machen sich auch einige andere Ziige geitend, die wieder auf eine schon 
jiingere Entwicklung hinweisen. Auf dem Aeneasopfer der Ara Pacis und ebenso auf 
dem den gleichen Vorgang behandelnden Relief des genannten Augustus-Larenal- 


1 Mon. Piot 5, 1899, S. 44 ff., Taf. 2, 1 u. 2. 

2Zu dem Reliefstil der Ara Pacis und iiberhaupt des Reliefs der rémischen Kunst: J. Sieveking, 
“Das rémische Relief,” Festschrift P. Arndt, S. 14 ff. 

’ Anderson, Nr. 20/21; F. Studniczka, Zur Ara Pacis, Taf. 5,8; Rodenwaldt, Kd A'., Taf. 518. 

Alinari, Nr. 1187; Rodenwaldt, Ad A'., Taf. 520. 

> Augustus-Larenaltar, Vatikan, Cortile del Belvedere: Amelung, I], S. 242, Nr. 87b, Taf. 15; 
Helbig’, S. 102, Nr. 155; E. Strong, A potheosis and After Life, Taf. 7 u. 8. 

6 Altar der Lares Augusti der magistri vici Aesculeti Rom, Konservatorenpalast- Fast. mod. II 2: 
Helbig’, S. 511, Nr. 901; H. St. Jones, S. 74 ff., Taf. 26; E. Strong, La Scultura Romana I, S. 55, fig. 33. 
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tares im Cortile del Belvedere erscheinen die dargestellten Biume flichig, in gleicher 
Weise wie die Figuren an dem Grund férmlich klebend. Der Baum auf dem Bostoner 
Relief dagegen erscheint rundlich und lést sich gleichsam von ihm ab, wenn auch 
noch nicht in dem starken Masse wie z.B. die Biiume auf den beiden Brunnenreliefs 
Grimani in Wien,' die, wie Sieveking gezeigt hat,? erst in claudischer Epoche 
entstanden sein kénnen. So weist dieses Moment auf spiitaugusteische Zeit. 

Augenfiillig ist die Verwendung der illusionistischen Wirkung des Bohrers fiir 
die plastische Gestaltung. Die Verwendung der von dem Bohrer hinterlassenen 
Lécher und Furchen, wie z.B. die in den Bliiten, in der Ohrmuschel und in der 
Mundéffnung des Mannes, zwischen den Ohren und am Fusse des Kantharos, wirkt 
illusionistisch, d.h. durch Licht und Schatten plastisch. Diese Gestaltung ist nicht 
mehr zeichnerisch, sondern malerisch. Das aber fiihrt iiber die unmittelbare Epoche, 
die durch die Kunst der Ara Pacis dargestellt wird, schon hinaus. In vollem Umfange 
finden wir diese Technik fiir die plastische Kunst angewendet erst in der Zeit des 
Nero und der flavischen Kaiser, wie es der Grabaltar des freigelassenen Amemptus * 
bezeugt. Da in seiner Inschrift seine Herrin Livia Augusta als Diva bezeichnet ist, 
kann er nicht vor dem Jahre 41 n. Chr. entstanden sein. Die Kaiserin ist bekanntlich 
erst in diesem Jahre auf Antrag ihres Enkels Claudius konsekriert worden.’ Jedoch 
lassen sich bescheidene Anwendungen der Bohrtechnik zu illusionistischen Zwecken 
schon an einem fest datierten Stiick, wie es der im Jahre 18 n. Chr. errichtete 
Genienaltar des Neapeler Museums ° ist, und an dem sonst so véllig von der Ara 
Pacis abhiingigen Sarkophag Caffarelli feststellen, der etwa in der gleichen Zeit wie 
der genannte Altar in Neapel entstanden ist.® 

Die technische Art der Bliitendarstellung der Ranke iiber dem Arm des See 
mittels Bohrers ist niichst verwandt der Reliefarbeit sowohl auf den sogenannten 
hellenistisch-rémischen Reliefs 7 als auch iiberraschend iihnlich auf einem der Pax 
Augusta geweihten Altar aus Karthagena, der sich heute in Murcia befindet.® 
Dieser Altar mit seinem Reliefwerk ist in seiner Erfindung und Gestaltung ganz 
sicher eine Nachbildung eines hauptstiidtischen, jedenfalls italischen Vorbildes. Die 
Weihung braucht deshalb nicht erst in flavischer Zeit, wie L. Deubner will, erfolgt 
sein. Denn der Begriinder der Pax Augusta ist doch schon Augustus selbst. Als der 
Senat im Jahre 13 v. Chr. die Errichtung der grossen Ara Pacis Augustae beschloss,'° 
da sind sicher auch mit ihnlichen Weihungen andere Stiidte nicht nur Italiens, 
sondern auch der Provinzen in kiirzerer oder liingerer Zeit gefolgt, wie z.B. 
Praeneste |! oder in Narbonne.” Dazu " yes Stiftung der Ara Pacis gerade im 

‘Th. Schreiber, Die Wiener Brunnenreliefs, Taf. ; Rodenwaldt, AdA‘., Taf. 540-541. 

2 Sieveking, op. cit., S. 25. 

’ Grabaltar des Amemptus, Paris, Louvre : P. Gusman, L’art décoratif de Rome I, Taf. 78; Altmann, 
Grabaltdre, S. 116, Nr. 111, Taf. 1-2, S. 287; Rodenwaldt, a.a.0., S. 27 ff., Abb. 19. 

* Konsekrierung der Livia RE. XIII, s.v. ‘Livi ia, Nr. 37, Sp. 922 ff.; auch ebd. III s.v. Claudius, Nr. 
256, Sp. 2788. 6 Rodenwaldt, a.a.0., S. 25, fig. 17 u. 18. 

6 Rodenwaldt, a.a.0., S$. 25, u. S. 28. 7 Z.B., BrBr. 629b. 

8 L. Deubner, ** Eine unbekannte Ara Pacis,” RM. 45, 1930 S. 37 ff., Taf. 25, 26. 

® Deubner, a.a.0., 5. 42. 

10 Zur Stiftung der Ara Pacis: H. Heinen, “‘Zur Begriindung des rémischen Kaiserkultes,”’ Alio 11, 
1911, S. 160, mit Anm. 3. 


u CTL XIV 2898; Dessau, Inser. select., Nr. 3787; Heinen, a.a.0., 5. 161, Anm. 1. 
2 CTL XII 4335; Dessau, op. cit., Nr. 3789; Esperandieu, Basreliefs 1, 5. 562, Nr. 558. 
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Anschluss an die siegreiche Heimkehr des Kaisers aus Spanien vorgenommen 
worden.! 

So weist alles darauf hin, dass das Relief in Boston etwa friihestens um Christi 
Geburt, jedenfalls noch in der Zeit des Augustus oder zu Anfang der Regierung des 
Tiberius geschaffen worden ist. Die individuelle Charakterisierung des Kopfes 
lisst darauf schliessen, dass eine ganz bestimmte Persénlichkeit dieser Epoche 
dargestellt ist. 

Inhaltlich und kompositionell kénnte das Relief in Boston, was den Typus der 
Darstellung und ihre Komposition betrifft, das Bruchstiick eines sogenannten 
Totenmahles sein. Gleichzeitig wiirde eine solche Beziehung fiir die Vervollstindig- 
ung der Darstellung iiber das Erhaltene hinaus von massgebender Bedeutung sein. 
Das sogenannte Totenmahl, durch die griechischen Vorbilder gleichen Inhaltes 
natiirlich angeregt, ist ein beliebter Vorwurf als plastischer Schmuck fiir Grabdenk- 
miiler gerade wiihrend des ersten Jahrhunderts der rémischen Kaiserzeit. Grabaltire, 
wie z.B. der eines P. Vitellius Suecessus,? Aschenkisten wie die eines Titulenius 
Isauricus,* Grabreliefs, wie z.B. das eines Ti. Claudius Dionysius,‘ dazu die Grab- 
steine rémischer Alenreiter aus den Rheinlanden ® und der equites singulares der 
Kaiser in Rom * zeigen immer die gleiche Szene. 

Dargestellt ist gewéhnlich der oder auch die Tote, ruhend auf einer Aline als 
Lager, oft bekriinzt, davor stets ein Tisch, der mit Speisen und Trinkgeriit besetzt 
ist. Hiufig kommen noch Nebenfiguren wie eine am Fussende der Kline sitzende 
Frau oder aufwartende Diener hinzu. Der Schauplatz ist gewéhnlich als ein Zimmer, 
jedenfalls ein bedeckter Raum (eine Laube) 7 gedacht. Eine Szene im Freien ist 
niemals dargestellt. Wenn, wie auf dem Grabaltar des P. Vitellius Successus, ein 
Palmenbaum dargestellt ist, so bedeutet das nicht, dass jener Vitellius draussen 
unter einem Palmenbaum sein Lager aufgeschlagen hat, sondern die Palme ist das 
Symbol des ewigen Lebens, das der dargestellte Tote fiir sich erstrebt. 

Der ruhende Mann auf dem Relief in Boston war sicher die Hauptperson des 
Bildes. Das lehrt die Bildékonomie der Platte. Man kénnte sich nun die Szene auf 

1Vgl. Mon. Ancyranum: Cum ex Hispania Galliaque rebus in his provincis prospere gestis Romam 
redii Ti. Nerone P. Quintilio consulibus aram Pacis Augustae senatus pro reditu meo consacrari censuit. 

? Grabaltar des P. Vitellius Successus, Rom, Vatikan-Sala delle Statue: W. Altmann, op. cit., 5. 192, 
Nr. 259, fig. 154; Amelung, Vatikan I, S. 624 ff., Nr. 411, Taf. 52; gleiche Art der Grabaltar des 
kaiserlichen Zeugmeisters Atimetus in London: Brit. Mus. III, 8. 443, Nr. 2353; Altmann, S. 194, 
Nr. 263; Ane. Marbles V, Taf. 1, 2; desgl. eines Unbekannten ebenfalls in London: Brit. Mus. III, S. 
361, Nr. 2383, Anc. Marbles V, Taf. 1, 1: Grabaltar eines 8S. Calpurnius Beryllus, Rom, Capitol. Mus. 
Stanza del Gladiatore, Nr. l4a: Jones, Taf. 89, S. 252 ff.; Altmann, a.a.0., 5S. 152, Nr. 182, fig. 124. 

> Aschenkiste des Titulenius Isauricus in London: Brit. Mus. III, 8. 357, Nr. 2377; Altmann, S. 191, 
Nr. 256; Ane. Marbles V, Taf. 2, 4; ferner Aschenkiste der Julia Capriola, Rom, Thermenmuseum: 
Altmann, S. 144, Nr. 156, fig. 117; iihnlich die Urne eines C. Aemilius Felix, Rom, Pal. Doria: Altmann, 
S. 194, Nr. 264; EA. 2323. 

‘ Grabrelief des Ti. Claudius Dionysius Rom, Lateran: Benndorf-Schoene, S. 108, Nr. 184; Altmann, 
S. 163, Nr. 261; gleicher Art das Grabrelief eines T. Rubrius Urbanus, Rom, Pal. Barberini: EA. 2938. 
Diese Reliefs sind an den Seiten nur roh gegliittet, was wohl darauf hindeutet, dass sie zum Einsetzen 
oder zum Einlassen in eine Wand, also eines Grabbaues, bestimmt waren. 

> Grabsteine rémischer Alenreiter in den Rheinlanden: Germania Romana III, Text (Kipp), 5. 8 ff., 
Taf. 10, 1-4; 11, 1-4. 

6 Grabsteine der equites singulares: Amelung, Vatikan I, Galleria Lapidaria, Text 5. 263 ff., Nr. 137 
a-p, Taf. 28. 

7Z. B., A. Hekler, Die Sammlung antiker Skulpturen in Budapest, S. 134 ff., Nr. 126 
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dem Relief in Boston nach der Art der Totenmahlreliefs vervollstindigt denken: 

etwa durch eine am Fussende des Lagers sitzende oder liegende Frau oder durch 
einen daneben stehenden aufwartenden Diener. Dass nach links hin noch eine 
zweite Figur vorhanden war, verraten m.E. die Kopfwendung des Mannes nach 
dort und die dadurech bewirkte Blickrichtung dorthin. Wire der Ruhende allein 
dargestellt, so wiirde sein Blick doch wohl eher auf den Beschauer fallen, wie es 
zumeist bei den Totenmahlreliefs iiblich ist, anzunehmen sein. Auch der leicht 
geiffnete Mund, der doch redend gedacht werden muss, weist auf eine zweite Figur 
hin. Zu dieser Figur gehéren dann vermutlich die links von dem Manne noch sicht- 
baren Bliiten. 

Im Gegensatz zu dem reichen Apparat der Totenmahle ruht auf dem Bostoner 
Relief der Dargestellte auf einer mit einem einfachen Polster bedeckten Erd- 
oder Rasenbank, jedenfalls auf einem primitiven Lager im Schatten eines reben- 
umsponnenen Baumes. Auf den Totenmahlen jedoch sind die jeweilig dargestellten 
Persénlichkeiten ohne Ausnahme auf einer reguliiren Kline ruhend gedacht, die 
mehr oder minder kostbar ausgestattet ist. Ganz grobsinnig sind sie den Freuden des 
Mahles und des Gelages hingegeben. Ganz anders ist der Geist auf dem Relief in 
Boston. Seine Darstellung bekundet den Totenmahlen gegeniiber ein Auskommen 
mit geringen Mitteln, eine mehr oder minder grosse Abkehr von den Geniissen dieser 
Welt. Es ist, wie mir scheint, vielmehr eine bildnerische Darstellung der beriihmten 
epikureischen AaGeBiaoas und airapxeca.' Der Dargestellte auf dem Relief in Boston 
war offenbar ein Mann, dem der Luxus und seine Freuden, die Geniisse dieser Welt, 
wie sie die auf den Totenmahlen dargestellten Persénlichkeiten fiir sich wenn nicht 
schon im Leben, so wenigstens in dem Leben nach dem Tode als die wiinschens- 
wertesten betrachteten und ersehnten, nicht viel galten. Vielmehr waren ihm 
offensichtlich die Worte Epikurs eine Richtschnur: es sei besser, auf einem Strohsack 
zu liegen und guten Mutes zu sein als auf einer goldenen Kline bei reich gedecktem 
Tisch in Unruhe zu leben.? Offenbar liebte der Dargestellte, sich im Freien in der 
Natur zu ergehen und sich dort, wo es ihm behagte, mit Blumen festlich geschmiickt, 
zu einem frischen Trink im kiihlen Schatten eines Baumes niederzulassen. 

Weiter in der Deutung fiihrt die Feststellung der Art der Bliitendolden an der 
Ranke, die iiber dem linken Arm des Zechers herabhingt. Die Gestaltung und Form 
dieser Bliiten in Dolden sind die gleichen wie sie zum Kranz gewunden Dionysos? 
selbst, Wesen seines Kreises, z.B. Silent aber auch Menschen * im Haar tragen, 
dargestellt sind. Es sind die Bliitendolden des Epheu. Epheu kennzeichnet aber 

1 Vg]. Epikurs Brief an Menoikos (FE picuri e pistulae tres ed. P. Von der Miihll, S. 48, 6 ff). Die Abhand- 
lung F. Wehrli, AAGEBIQZAL, 1931, behandelt nur die Vorgeschichte dieses Satzes griechischer Ethik. 

2 Epicurea, ed. H. Usener, fr. 207; C. Bailey, Epicurus, S. 132, fr. 48. Vgl. auch o7pas, RE IIT A 2, 
Sp. 2482f. 

3 Dionysos: Statue Paris Louvre 220: Giraudon 2222. Doppelherme, Leningrad, Ermitage: O. 
Waldhauer Mittlg. aus russischen Sammlungen I, Nr. 52, S. 67 ff., Taf. 33 (hier fiilschlich als Wein- 
beeren bezeichnet). 

4Silen: Repliken des lvsippischen Silens, der das Dionysoskind wartet (Franklin P. Johnson, 
Lysippos, S. 184 ff.): Paris Louvre, BrBr. 64; Johnson, Taf. 33; Rom, Mus. Naz., Johnson, Taf. 34; 
auch Poulsen, [conographic Studies, S. 355 ff. fig. 32. 

’ Biiste eines Knaben trajanischer oder hadrianischer Zeit, wohl dem Dionysos geweiht, London 


Sammlg. Lord Leconfield: M. Wyndham, Catalogue of Collection of Greek and Rome Antiquities in the 
Possession of Lord Leconfield, Nr. 50,5. 79. 
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besonders den Dichter,' wie z.B. daher in dem sitzenden Leierspieler Borghese,’ auf 
Grund der mit einem Kranz aus Bliitendolden des Epheu geschmiickten Repliken 
des Kopfes * ein soleher —ob Alkaios oder Pindar, braucht hier nicht entschieden zu 
werden ‘—zu erkennen ist. So ist Grund fiir die Deutung vorhanden, dass die auf 
dem Relief in Boston dargestellte Persénlichkeit des augusteischen Zeitalters 
Vertreter einer Lebensweisheit und Lebenshaltung im Sinne Epikurs und auch ein 
Dichter war. Das kann Horaz sein! 

Horaz war, wie wir wissen, ein Anhiinger der epikureischen Lehre.’ Allerdings ist 
er niemals ein blinder Anhiinger dieser gewesen; niemals hat er in dieser Lehre die 
Rechtfertigung fiir eine Mass und Ziel nicht mehr kennende Genuszsucht, wie so 
viele andere Rémer seiner Zeit, gesehen: auch hat er sich spiiter im Alter, als er fiir 
den von Augustus geschaffenen Neubau des Staates, der Frieden und Ruhe der Welt 
gebracht hatte, mit besonderer Wertschiitzung eintrat, stoischen Lehren gegeniiber, 
die die Anteilnahme am Stattsleben forderten, durchaus nicht ablehnend verhalten. 
Wie so viele Rémer, hat er in der Lehre Epikurs doch das Programm fiir seine persén- 
liche Lebenshaltung und Lebensanschauung gefunden. Die Lehre Epikurs hatte sich 
gerade zu Ende der rémischen Republik weit in Italien verbreitet. Die Wirren und 
Kiimpfe in der Zeit der sterbenden Republik und des Beginnes des Kaiserreiches 
hatten vielen Rémern die Lehre Epikurs als Lebensideal nahe gebracht, die ihnen 
entgegen altrémischer Tradition die Flucht aus der Politik erméglichte und sie aus 
den Wirrnissen der furchtbaren Zeit in die Stille eines beschaulichen, von der 
Aussenwelt unberiihrten Lebens rettete. Dieses erstrebenswerte Gliick war das 
Leben auf dem Lande, das Leben in und mit der Natur, fern von den politischen 
Kiimpfen, fern von dem aufregenden Getriebe der grossen Stiidte. Die gleiche 
Vorstellung durchzieht wie ein roter Faden viele seiner Lieder. Das gleiche Ziel 
verkiindet od. I, 1, 19 ff.: 


est qui nec veteris pocula Massici 

nec partem solido demere de die 

spernit, nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
stratus, nunc ad aquae lene caput sacrae. 


An sie klingt an epod. 2, 23 ff.: 
libet iacere modo sub antiqua ilice, 


modo in tenaci gramine; 


1 Epheu als Kennzeichen des Dichters: RE., s.v. Epheu, Sp. 238; Q. Horatius Flaccus, Oden, hrsg. v. 
Kiessling ', S. 6; desgl. v. Heinze? zu od. I, 29, S. 8; F. Poulsen, *‘Ikonographische Miscellen,” Kgl. 
Danske Videnskab. Selskab IV, 1921, S. 51 ff. 


2 Billedtavler, Nr. 430; Poulsen, Icon. Studies, S. 37, fig. 30. 
’Z.B. Paris, Louvre: Poulsen, ** Ikon. Misc.,”’ S.57, Taf. 24 (hier zu unrecht als Veilchenstriiusschen 
bezeichnet). 


4 Alkaios: G. Lippold, Griechische Portrdtstatuen, S. 68 ff.; Pindar; Poulsen, *‘ Ikon. Mise.,”’ S. 52 ff.; 
ders. Icon. Studies, S$. 35 ff. 

> Fiir die Philosophie des Horaz und ihre Entwicklung vgl. P. Kohler, Epikur und Stoa bei Horaz, 
Diss. Freiburg, 1911; R. Philippson, ** Horaz’ Verhiiltnis zur Philosophie,” Festschr. z..25 jahr. Bestehen 
d. Kénig Wilhelmsgymnasiums Magdeburg, 1911, 8. 77 ff.; auch G. Showerman, ** Horace the Duality,” 
Classical Journal 6, 1910-11, S. 244 ff., bes. S. 249 ff. 
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oder od. II, 11, 13 ff.: 
cur non sub alta vel platano vel hac 
pinu iacentes sic temere et rosa 
canos odorati capillos, 
dum licet, Assyriaque nardo 
potamus uncti? — 
Oder od. II 3, 1 ff. 
In einem der kleinsten und reizendsten Lieder seiner Muse schildert sich der Poet 
selbst im Freien als einen einsamen Zecher am hellen Tage im Schatten eines 
rebenbewachsenen Baumes, od. I 38: 
Persicos odi, puer, adparatus: 
displicent nexae philyra coronae; 
mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
sera moretur. 
simplici myrto nihil adlabores 
sedulus, curo: neque te ministrum 
dedecet myrtus neque me sub arta 
vite bibentem. 
Dieses Gedicht am Ende des ersten Buches ist offensichtlich eine Illustration zu den 
Versen der Einleitungsode dieses Buches: “ Est qui nee veteris pocula Massici. 
nune viridi membra stratus sub arbuto. . . . Der Poet ist hier sein eigener Gast 
beim Wein unter dichtem Rebdach nicht als ein einsamer Schlemmer, sondern als 
einer der Verstiindigen, die non magnis opibus iucundi corpora curant, aber doch 
festlicher Stimmung, bekriinzt und vom bekriinzten Mundschenk bedient.” ! Das 
Gedicht aber bedeutet uns hier noch mehr. Zusammen mit den anderen angefiihrten 
Versen ist dieses Lied gerade der Schliissel zu der Deutung des Reliefs in Boston. 
Das Relief ist, wie wir nachweisen konnten, eine Schépfung der Kunst aus der 
Spiitzeit des Augustus oder aus dem Anfang der Regierung des Tiberius. Seine 
individuelle Charakterisierung liess auf eine bestimmte Persénlichkeit dieser Epoche, 
auf einen Anhiinger der epikureischen Lehre, schliessen. Wie bemerkt, ist Horaz fiir 
uns ein hervorragender Verkiinder dieser Lehre im Zeitalter des Augustus. Der 
Epheu, das heilige Laub des Dionysos, ist nicht allein das Zeichen fiir den, den der 
Gott in seinen Thiasos aufgenommen hat, sondern auch das Zeichen der Anerken- 
nung fiir den wahren Poeten: 
me doctarum hederae frontium 
dis miscent superis.” 
So wirkt das Relief wie eine unmittelbare Illustration zu den angefiihrten Versen des 
Horaz. In dem fehlenden Teil des Reliefs ist daher vielleicht ein aufwartender Mund- 
schenk dargestellt zu denken, vielleicht aber auch nach Massgabe anderer Lieder 
des Horaz und im Anschluss an die Bilder arretinischer Gefiisse eine am Fussende 
des Lagers sitzende oder liegende Frau, die dann eine der Geliebten des Horaz, 
Lalage, Chloe, oder Tyndaris oder eine andere gewesen wiire. 
1R. Heinze in Komm. zu Q. Horatius Flaccus Oden 7,8. 159: ders. Die augusteische Kultur, hrsg. v. A. 
Korte, 1930, S. 128 ff. 
2 Horaz od. I, 1, 29: vgl. Kiessling ', a.a.0., S. 6; Heinze 7, a.a.0., S. 8. 
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Im Zeitalter des Augustus wird das eigentliche historische Relief geschaffen. Das 
bescheidene Relief in Boston darf auch dazu gerechnet werden angesichts seiner 
ganz persénlich gehaltenen individuellen Schilderung. Wir erblicken daher in ihm 
ein tatsiichliches Reliefbildnis des Horaz, das ein Kiinstler im Anschluss an die 
Gedichte des Poeten aus ihrer Stimmung heraus als ein Denkmal dieses und seiner 
Dichtkunst geschaffen hat, die das Ideal seiner Lebensauffassung und Lebenshaltung 
schilderte. 

So mag das Relief in Boston uns eine Vorstellung von dem Dichter Horaz geben. 
Ist es doch die bildliche Parallele der augusteischen Zeit zu den Liedern des Horaz 
und zu dem in diesen vom Dichter verherrlichten Lebensideal, wie etwa die Augus- 
tusstatue von Primaporta zu den Rémeroden. 

Immerhin méchten wir durch unsere Untersuchung den Anstoss dazu geben, mit 
Hilfe des doch sehr charakteristischen Bildnisses auf dem Bostoner Relief unter den 
zahlreichen Rémerképfen der Sammlungen nach dem Portriit des Horaz Umschau 
zu halten. 


Heinricu FUHRMANN 
Rom. 


THE SEATED DEITIES OF THE PARTHENON FRIEZE 


Tue prevailing interpretation of the twelve seated figures in the east frieze of the 
Parthenon is that they represent deities assembled to honor Athena, the patron 
goddess of the city, on the occasion of her great Panathenaic procession. They are 
divided into two groups of six so that between them and over the entrance to the 
temple there may be represented the presentation of the peplos or robe which was 
woven for the most ancient image of the goddess and brought to the acropolis by the 
procession. In general the attempt to identify these divinities has been based upon 
the assumption that they are the Olympians or that they are deities who were espe- 
cially significant in the religious traditions of Athens.' The latter theory is supported 
by at least two of the major themes of the temple’s sculpture, the procession of the 
frieze and the contest of Athena with Poseidon in the western gable. These events 
were both localized in Athens. Since such themes gave the Parthenon a distinctly 
Athenian character it is reasonable to expect that the deities who welcome the 
Athenian procession are Athenian, and since the robe was woven for the ancient 
image of Athena which later stood in the Erechtheum it is equally reasonable to be- 
lieve that the divine associates of Athena on that most holy site are to be found 
among the seated deities who await the robe-bearing procession. 

There has been no hesitation in recognizing six of these divinities, Athena, He- 
phaestus and Aphrodite in the northern group, Zeus, Hera and Hermes in the south- 
ern. With the subordinate standing figures of Eros and Iris the identifiable number is 
eight out of fourteen. The remaining six deities, three in each group, have been vari- 
ously interpreted.' This difference of opinion is partly due to mutilation which has 
removed or obscured significant attributes. The identity of all six, however, may be 
ascertained by indirection. The presence immediately behind Athena of the robe for 
her image is an instance of purposeful juxtaposition which encourages the belief that 
deities associated in cult at Athens were grouped together in the frieze, and hence 
may be identified by the company they keep. Thus in the northern group the four 
divinities between Athena at one end and Aphrodite and Eros at the other must be 
associated with them in some significant way. Now the sanctuary of Aphrodite and 
Eros has been discovered by Broneer on the north slope of the acropolis.? There was a 
very ancient and very close connection of their cult with that of Athena in the Erech- 
theum as is definitely shown by the mystic rite of the Arrephoroe who received from 
the priestess of Athena an unknown object which they carried upon their heads to 
the peribolos of Aphrodite 


‘not far away.”* This rite may be as old as the Myce- 
naean steps which descended east of the Erechtheum to the sanctuary of Aphrodite. 
Not only is Aphrodite thus brought into the circle of Athena but the deity seated 
before her, who is readily identified as Hephaestus by his club foot and the staff upon 
which he leans. He had brought Athena into the world by laying open the head of 
Zeus, an event of such importance in the religious traditions of Athens that Phidias 

1 For various identifications see B.M.C. Sculpture I, p. 75. A convenient chart of older .identifica- 
tions is given by Michaelis, Der Parthenon, pp. 262-263. Murray, The Sculptures of the Parthenon, pp. 
161-162. ? Hesperia 1933, pp. 329 ff. ? Paus. I, 27, 3. 
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represented it in the east gable of the Parthenon. Perhaps for this service Hephaestus 
received an altar in the Erechtheum. The close intimacy of Athena and Hephaestus 
is evident from the tradition that as a result of his attempt upon her the earth rather 
than the goddess became the mother of Erichthonius.' 

The two male figures seated upon identical stools before Hephaestus are the 
brothers Butes and Erechtheus, who were his close associates in the Erechtheum. All 
three had each an altar in the same chamber of that temple. This chamber adjoined 
the cella of Athena. In the frieze the central figure of the male triad is the bearded 
Butes because his altar stood between those of Hephaestus and Erechtheus. That 
Butes should appear close to Athena is quite appropriate because her priests, the 
Butadae, received their name from him. The claim of Erechtheus to membership in 
the intimate circle of Athena requires no elucidation. The altar upon which he re- 
ceived offerings in the Erechtheum was also the altar of Poseidon but since the 
defeat of Poseidon by Athena was heralded on a grand scale in the west gable of the 
Parthenon there was certainly no place whatever for him in a divine assemblage 
which welcomed the procession of his victorious rival. Athena established Erech- 
theus in her own temple;? she defeated Poseidon. Before the youthful Erechtheus 
sits Pandrosus, quite appropriately, because the Athenians sacrificed to “Athena 
Polias and Pandrosus.” * Philochorus records the requirement that if anyone sacri- 
ficed a cow to Athena he had to offer a sheep to Pandrosus.‘ Hence it has been af- 
firmed with great plausibility that the cows in the north frieze are the victims for 
Athena and the sheep for Pandrosus.’ The close relationship of Pandrosus to Athena 
is revealed further by the tradition that Athena placed the child of Hephaestus and 
Earth in a chest and entrusted it to Pandrosus with instructions not to be curious 
about the contents of the chest. She obeyed, but her sisters Aglaurus and Herse 
opened it and, when they beheld Erichthonius, went mad and threw themselves 
headlong from the acropolis.’ Clearly in the traditions which gathered about the 
Erechtheum Pandrosus was second in importance only to Athena. Her sanctuary is 
called a vads by Pausanias.’? She gave her name to the Pandroseum where stood the 
sacred olive of Athena. 

It is therefore evident that the four divinities seated between Aphrodite and 
Athena are members of her intimate family circle and consequently are quite logi- 
cally present when she awaits the procession in her honor. Not only were the seven 
deities of the northern group thoughtfully selected but their sequence was deter- 
mined by the topographical sequence of their sanctuaries. Next to Athena whose 
cella was the eastern chamber of the Erechtheum are the three heroes who had altars 
in the cella adjoining Athena’s on the west. Their sequence in the frieze is that of 
their altars in the Erechtheum as comparison with the list given by Pausanias 
shows.’ In the forechamber of the “‘ double house”’ Pausanias found first, and nearest 
the entrance, the altar to Erechtheus which he shared with Poseidon, then second 
the altar of Butes, and finally that of Hephaestus. The only restoration of the inter- 


1Cf, Paus. I, 14, 6. 2 liad II, 549. 

8 C.I.A, II, no. 887; the inscription of the Augustan period was found near the Erechtheum. 
Harpocration, s. v. Deubner, Attische Feste, pp. 26-27. 

6 Apollodorus III, 14, 6. *L, 27, 2. 8 Paus. I, 26, 5. 
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ior of the Erechtheum which meets the demands of all the evidence ! shows that 
these altars must have been placed in an east and west line in the chamber just inside 
the great north portal of the temple. Pausanias found the altar of Hephaestus close 
to the rear wall of the cella of Athena. The present Erechtheum was of course built 
after the Parthenon but the relative positions of its cults and their altars must have 
remained unchanged. The sequence of the five “* Erechtheid”’ divinities was entirely 
determined in the frieze by their sequence from east to west on the holiest site of the 
acropolis. West of the Erechtheum there was a descent in the fifth century to the 
north slope of the acropolis where lay the sanctuary of Aphrodite and Eros. Since 
this sanctuary was farther removed from the Parthenon than was the Erechtheum, 
its divinities were placed farther away from Athena in the frieze. It will now be real- 
ized that Phidias placed these seven figures in the northern group because their cults 
were all situated to the north of the Parthenon just as he placed Cecrops and his 
daughter in the northern half of the west gable because they, and probably all the 
others in the 
north. 


. 


‘camp” of Athena were localized in or near the Cecropium to the 


The position of Aphrodite at the northern end of the group acquires further signifi- 
cance when her gesture is considered. With her outstretched hand she points 
toward the oncoming Panathenaic procession. The gesture is objectionable if the 
persons pointed out are but a few paces removed from her. It is possible that Phidias 
has here violated the unity of place by representing Aphrodite as seated in a com- 
manding position high up on the north slope of the acropolis and pointing out to 
Eros and the others, who were enshrined in and near the joint house of Athena and 
EKrechtheus, the Panathenaic procession as it crossed the agora from the Ceramicus 
to the Eleusinion on its way to the acropolis. For them the scene becomes a feicho- 
skopia which would explain the sunshade in the hands of Eros. It is for the protec- 
tion of queen Aphrodite ? just as it is for the queen who sits upon the city-wall and 
looks down upon a martial host in a frieze of the herojn at Trysa.* The citation of 
this scene on the Lycian monument, which is somewhat later than the Parthenon, is 
the more germane because its reliefs reveal undoubted obligation to the painting of 
Polygnotus,* the contemporary of Phidias, who spent most of his life in Athens. 
Their vounger fellow Athenian Euripides gives a third example of teichoskopia in the 
Phoenissae where an attendant points out to the princess Antigone the warrior 
chieftains before the walls of Thebes. In the frieze of the Parthenon Aphrodite could 
not have pointed out individual participants but rather groups of the procession. 

From the northern group of divinities one may turn to the southern which reveals 
the same logical selection and arrangement. The god nearest the center and cor- 
responding to Athena is Zeus, her father. Zeus and Hera (?) with Hermes at the other 
end of the group are the only deities whose identity is unquestioned, but the inter- 
vening three can be known from the company they keep. Upon Hermes leans a god 
who enjoys the distinction of sitting upon a cushion. He seems to have been bearded 
but mutilation of the head leaves this detail uncertain. The intimacy of this god 


1 See the author’s Problems in Periclean Buildings, 1912, p. 27, fig. 7. 
? Horace, Carm. I, 30, 1: O Venus, regina Cnidi Paphique. 
Benndorf, Jahrb. kunsth. Samm. 1889, pl. XL and p. 127. ‘ Michaelis, Der Parthenon, p. 254. 
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with Hermes, the guide of souls to Hades, identifies him as Pluto. His upraised hand 
is badly broken so that the action of the fingers cannot be ascertained. He may have 
held a painted sceptre or a snake as in a painting of the Etruscan tomba dell’Orco of 
which various details betray Athenian inspiration.' This identification is confirmed 
by the goddess who faces him. Their legs are intimately crossed.? She cannot there- 
fore be Artemis.* Further the fact that their diphroi are identical but different from 
the adjacent stools of Hermes and another god shows that they are closely asso- 
ciated. This goddess must be Persephone whose joint worship with Pluto at Athens 
is attested by an inscription.‘ She is appropriately seated near Hermes who appears 
in a vase painting bringing her up from the realm of Pluto.’ In the frieze Persephone 
holds a torch closely resembling the torch in her hand in scenes of the departure of 
Triptolemus from Eleusis, which Athenian vase painters in the days of Phidias fre- 
quently represented.® The same torch is seen also in the large relief of the same period 
which was discovered at Eleusis.? These torches all have the same parallel striations. 
Behind Persephone is a vouthful deity Triptolemus, her close associate. It is not cer- 
tain where exactly were the two Athenian temples of Demeter and Persephone and 
of Triptolemus but they stood near together somewhere “‘bevond the Enneacru- 
nus.” § Aecording to the Homeric hymn to Demeter’ Triptolemus received her with 
hospitality after she had been bereft of her daughter by Pluto. She then instructed 
Triptolemus in her mysteries. He is often seen in vase painting with Demeter and 
Persephone, sometimes nude to the waist and regularly beardless in examples of the 
fifth century.'° The vase painter puts a sceptre in his hand as an indication of roval 
station, sometimes in oblique position with the lower end close to his feet. .This ex- 
plains the curious object carved against the left foot of Triptolemus in the frieze. It 
is the lower end of his sceptre, slender, as in the vase paintings, which passed ob- 
liquely up his right side where it apparently rested against his diphros. If the sceptre 
was as long as that in the vase paintings it must have appeared behind his head 
where it might have been painted or completed in metal."! 

The six seated deities of the southern half of the divine assemblage seem to be 
composed of two groups with two Olympians in one and four chthonic gods in the 
other. The reason for the selection and the sequence of the two groups is to be found, 
as in the northern half, in their importance in Athenian cult and in the location of 
their sanctuaries. The great temple of Zeus, the father of Athena, lay to the south- 
east of the Parthenon on the right bank of the Ilissus. Across this stream was the dis- 
trict of Agra where were celebrated the lesser Eleusinian mysteries. Practically 

! Poulsen, Etruscan Tomb Paintings, p. 50, fig. 37; Mon, d. Inst. UX, pl. 15, 1; F. von Stryk, Studien 
iiber die etrusk. Kammergraber, pp. 98-99. 

2 B.M.C. Sculpture 1, p. 75: “his legs cross those of the goddess in a singularly complex fashion.” 
Pluto’s legs are on the outside. Does this arrangement connote constraint ? 

3 Schrader, Phidias, p. 304. TIT, 145. 

* Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. s.v. Persephone, p. 701, fig. 5825. 

6 Overbeck, Atlas gr. Kunstmyth. pl. XV. 

? Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 335, fig. 86. 

’ Paus. I, 14, 1. »Vv. 153, 474. 1 Overbeck, Atlas pl. XV. 

!' One should mention the figure of Triptolemus in his car which surmounts the columns of certain 


Panathenaic am phorae of the early fourth century but it may be only the symbol of the archon named 
on the vase. See Brauchitsch, Die Panath. Preisamphoren, p. 110. 
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nothing is known about these mysteries but their affiliation with Eleusis implies the 
presence of the divinities of the Eleusinian rite. In Agra, Hermes, Pluto, Persephone 
and Triptolemus must have played a significant réle. Since the temple of Zeus was 
nearer the acropolis than was Agra, the figures of Zeus and his consort were placed 
nearer the center of the divine group in the frieze than the deities across the Ilissus. 

The appearance of Hera by the side of Zeus creates a difficulty because she played 
no part in Athenian cult and seems not to have had a share in the great temple of 
Zeus on the Ilissus. The absence of her cult from Athens was probably due to her 
hatred of Heracles who enjoved great popularity on the Athenian acropolis in the 
early period. He was the son of Zeus by Alemene. The enraged Hera sought to 
destroy Heracles by sending to him two snakes. She was tricked by Zeus according to 
one tradition into adopting the hero by giving him suck.' In view then of this 
Athenian neglect of Hera it is likely that the figure unveiling herself before Zeus in 
the frieze is not Hera but Deo. The advantage of this substitution is instantly appar- 
ent. In Eleusinian rite there was a sacred marriage of Zeus with Deo. A scholiast on 
Plato’s Gorgias ? gives us the information that “the mysteries were celebrated in 
honor of Deo and Core because Zeus was joined in wedlock with Deo, and Pluto 
stole Core.” This mystic marriage is represented on the earliest Spartan grave stelae 
where the goddess unveils herself as she sits beside the god. The largeness of these 
two seated deities shows the importance of the marriage in the destinies of the dead. 
If Phidias intended Deo as the consort of Zeus in the frieze, all six deities in the 
southern group acquire chthonic character, and the group becomes a quite consistent 
whole. He has then brought together the two united pairs as the scholiast has in the 
passage cited. 

A further question arises as to the significance of such a chthonic group. Has it 
mystic character in the frieze? For the Eleusinian cult was agrarian as well as mystic. 
It is possible that Phidias in selecting the entire twelve deities had in mind their 
original (7) function in promoting the fertility of the land. The goddess Athena 
whom he commemorates had miraculously produced the olive in the Pandroseum 
while the procession of the Arrephoroe from the Erechtheum to the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite in the Gardens was very probably in origin a fertility rite. On the north 
slope of the acropolis was the field of sacred ploughing and the Buzygium* which 
may have some relation to the shrine of Aphrodite and Eros. Earth the grain-giver 
had brought forth Erechtheus.t Furthermore a co ception of Hades as a god of 
fertility seems to have been well established in Athens of the fifth century. Pluto 
appears in Athenian vase painting holding a cornucopia® and is mentioned in the 
great Athenian tragedies.’ An agrarian character for Hermes is also indicated by his 
association with Triptolemus in an Athenian vase painting of the black-figure style 
where the latter holds a cluster of grain stalks.’ There is however evidence that both 
Hermes and Triptolemus played an important part at Athens in the cult of the dead. 
The white lecythi attest a lively conception of Hermes as the psychopompus, while 


1 Paus. IX, 25, 2. 2 497c. Cf. Foucart, Les Mystéres Eleusis, p. 475. 

3 Cf. Robinson, A.J.A, 1931, p. 157. Iliad I, 548. 

* Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. s.v. Pluto, p. 516, fig. 5715. 

6 Aesch. Prom. 806; Soph. Antig. 1200; Eurip. Ale. 360. 7 Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. I, 41. 
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Plato’s mention of Triptolemus as a judge in Hades along with Aeacus and Rhada- 
manthys! involves the Eleusinian in Athenian eschatology. Whichever significance 
the deities of the frieze of the Parthenon may have had in the mind of their creator, 
they reveal that he was devoted to the ancient gods of his native city, and thereby 
made of his Panathenaic procession what its name implied it was, a completely local 
festival. 

The seated deities cannot be completely dissociated from the figures which stand 
between them. The fact that Zeus and Athena turn their backs upon the central 
group seems to isolate it from the divine assemblage but this isolation was a neces- 
sary consequence of the composition of the frieze. The two files of the Panathenaic 
procession which advance toward the east entrance of the temple reveal throughout 
a carefully planned correspondence in the sequence and position of groups. This 
balanced composition reaches a climax in the seated deities where a group of six is 
set over a group of six. Such correspondence could not be observed when the 
sculptor came to represent the peplos since only one was carried in the procession. 
Phidias therefore resorted to the excellent expedient of placing the sacred robe 
at the very center of the frieze and between the deities, a position abundantly 
justified by its supreme importance. His idea was that the peplos has arrived at the 
entrance to the temple of Athena “in which was her ancient image.” It has already 
passed the elders and the gods who now await the rest of the procession. The posi- 
tions of the five intervening figures are significant, showing that the two files 
continue past the deities from either side. The diphrophoroe and the bearded priest 
share the direction of the southern file while the youth and the priestess share that of 
the northern. This interweaving of the leading figures of either file which makes for 
easy transition is finely illustrated again by the first pair of priestesses, at the 
northern end of the frieze, which is separated from the second pair by the fore- 
most elder. In the central group the youth? who receives the peplos most probably 
impersonates Erichthonius. Since he instituted the Panathenaea and set up the 
voanon of Athena on the acropolis,’ it is reasonable to assume that he had something 
to do with the ceremony of dressing the wooden image of the goddess. If Plato 
differentiated Erichthonius and Erechtheus,' Phidias before him could have repre- 
sented both in the frieze. The vouth of the figure favors its interpretation as Erich- 
thonius. He was reared by Athena and seems to be represented as a child with her 
in the frieze of the Erechtheum.’ 

The voung priest receives the peplos from a bearded person who has apparently 
just finished folding it. This person was long ago identified by Visconti as the archon 
basileus who had general supervision of Athenian cults. It was in his abode, the 
Bucolium, that his wife was married to Dionysus during the Anthesteria. The 
archon probably impersonated Dionysus who was the paredros of Demeter.® It seems 
likely that the archon’s wife was impersonating Demeter. Tradition recorded the 

Apol., 

>Paus. VIII, 47, 3 says that the priest of Athena at Tegea was a waits. Fraser ad loc. argues that the 
word is here masculine. 

Cf. E. Pfuhl, De Atheniensium Pompis Sacris, pp. 8, 28: Apollodorus, III, 14, 6. 


‘Critias 110A. J. M. Paton and others, The Erechtheum, p. 263, no. 184. 
Pindar, Isth. VII, 3-5. 
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arrival of Demeter and Dionysus in Attica during the reign of Pandion.' They were 
therefore foreigners in the Athenian circle of divinities. An explanation of their 
appearance in the frieze may lie in the ship of Dionysus which is generally believed 
to bear some relation to that of the Panathenaic procession.? The archon basileus and 
his wife impersonating Dionysus and Demeter may have escorted the sacred 
peplos from the ship to the temple where he delivered it to a priest impersonating 
the youthful Erichthonius. Upon the retirement of the latter into the temple of his 
foster mother, “* Dionysus” and “* Demeter” will take the two diphrot which the two 
maidens have brought and join the circle of ancient Athenian deities. ** Demeter” 
has already laid hold of one of the stools in indication of this intention. That a cordial 
welcome awaits them is suggested by the bringing in of the stools. The same motif is 
found in a vase painting by the Athenian Exekias* of the return of Castor from an 
expedition. As his mother and father greet him an attendant brings in a stool which 
is of the same type as that of the frieze and carried upon the head in the same 
manner. Upon it appears to be a cushion of the same thick type as that on the 
diphrot in the frieze but about this there is a difference of opinion. When Demeter 
and Dionysus have joined the divine assemblage they will also await the arrival 
of the procession which approaches to do honor to the Parthenos. 


G. W. ELbDERKIN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


\pollodorus, IIT, 14, 7. > Deubner, Aftische Feste, p. 33; Harrison, Art and Ritual, p. 180. 
Furtwaengler-Reichhold, Griech. Vasenm., pl. 182; Hoppin, Handbook of Greek Black-Figured 
Vases, pp. 106-7. 
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ONE of the greatest figures in the history of Athenian vase painting is the so-called 
Kleophrades Painter,' who lived through the momentous days of the Persian danger, 
the Persian war, and the Persian defeat. His work reflects the strenuous and exalted 
spirit of his time. It shows that rare combination—an almost vehement joy of life 
and a quiet aloofness heralding the spirit of the Olympia sculptures. Beazley, in his 
epoch-making book, Der Aleophrades-Maler (1933) 2 has given a full account of this 
artist’s work, analyzing the several phases of his career and bringing the number 
of works attributed to him up to eighty-nine (all, except about a dozen, Beazley’s 
own assignments). If I now again take up the subject of this painter it is because 
I think I can attribute four more works to him and also because I want to discuss 
the question of his real name.’ 

My first attribution is a new vase, hitherto unknown, presumably a recent dis- 
covery. It is a magnificent calyx krater in the possession of Dr. J. Hirsch# (Figs. 
1-3). The subject is the time-honored one of Hephaistos’ return to Olympos with 
Dionysos and his satyrs. The general composition is the same as that of a similar 
representation on a column krater painted by Lydos almost fifty vears earlier; that 
is, the figures occupy the whole body of the vase with Hephaistos on his mule in the 
centre of one side, Dionysos with his kantharos in the centre of the other. The ten 
accompanying satyrs are seen holding enormous wine-jars and wine-skins, making 
music on the flute, lvre, and kithara, and carrying Hephaistos’ tools. In a riotous 
procession they march along—one of the most vivid, most decorative, and boldest 
groups that ancient painting has produced. 

Before we discuss the attribution we must connect our krater with two slighter but 
remarkably similar works—a psykter in Compiégne with Dionysos, Herakles, and 
satyrs® (ef. Figs. 5, 10) and a psykter in the Louvre, also with a Dionysiac scene ? 
(ef. Fig. 4). A glance at the satyrs on the three vases shows their close relationship: 
the same rolling eves, bushy evebrows, and open mouth with black-bordered lower 
lip; similarly drawn ears, wreaths, and long hair with incised wavy contours; similar 
hands and ankles; similar stacked folds and zigzag edges of draperies. Surely the 

S 

' That is, the decorator of the kylix in the Cabinet des Médailles signed by the potter Kleophrades, 
cf. Beazley, Aleophrades-Maler, pp. 9, 17. 

Cf. also his ** Kleophrades” in J.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 39 pp. 40 ff.; Att. pp. 69 ff. 

3 Encouraged by Beazley’s remark in his Aleophrades-Maler, p. 24. no. 24. 

4 Ht. 1714 in. (43.8 em.); diam. of mouth 2014 in. (51.5 em.). It has been broken in many pieces and 
put together with some restorations at the joints; but nothing important is missing and the preserved 
parts are in excellent condition, except where the glaze has disintegrated and there some modern re- 
touching has been done. These restorations have been omitted in the drawings of the single figures by 
L. Longley (cf. figs. 2-3). Iam indebted to Dr. Hirsch for his kind permission to discuss and illustrate 
the vase here. » Richter, Metr. Mus. Studies, IV, pp. 169 ff.. pl. 1, figs. 2-4. 

§ Corpus Vasorum, Compiégne, pl. 13, nos. 7-8: pl. 15, no. 4; pl. 16, nos. 1-2. My fig. 5 is from a draw- 
ing by Mr. Beazley. 

7 G57; Pottier, Album, IT, pl. 95; C.V., Louvre, pl. 58, nos. 2, 5, 8: pl. 59, nos. 2, 3. The vase is ex- 
tensively restored. My fig. 4+ is from a drawing by Mr. Beazley, with modern restorations emitted. It 
was he who drew my attention to the close similarity of the Compiégne and Louvre psykters to the 
Hirsch krater. 
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three vases must be contemporary products by the same artist — the krater a master- 
piece, the two psykters average works. 

It is true that the Louvre and Compiégne psykters have been attributed to 
Euthymides,' but that was before the Hirsch krater was known. If we succeed in 
showing that the krater is an early work by the Kleophrades Painter it will auto- 
matically carry the two psykters with it. The alternative—that the two psykters, 
which have certain Euthymidean characteristics, indicate that Euthymides painted 
also the krater does not seem to me convincing. The whole spirit of the scene is 
against such an attribution. We know Euthymides from several signed as well as 
attributed works as a painter of quiet, staid, decorous compositions. The boisterous 
scene on the krater would strike an alien note in the company even of his satyrs 
(cf. Fig. 9).2 The Kleophrades Painter, on the other hand, has left us just such ele- 
mental creatures as our satyrs—in the satyrs on an amphora in Munich,’ the cen- 
taurs on a skyphos in Florence (ef. Fig. 6),4 and the centaurs on a stamnos in the 
Louvre.’ They are made of the same fiery stuff and show the same fierce relish of 
animal life. The only difference is that the painting on the krater is earlier, not so 
detailed, simpler, fresher. 

And if we turn to an analysis of the individual forms of the figures on the krater we 
shall find that they are consistently those of the early Kleophrades Painter.* The 
full curve of the nostril, the black edging of the lower lip, the large black dot of the 
iris, the wavy locks with incised outer contour, can all be paralleled on Kleophradean 
centaurs and satyrs.7 The forms of the body also tally. Thus the clavicle is indicated 
by two black lines recurving at the inner ends,* in one case almost touching the 
median line (cf. Fig. 2); the profile hip has a little triangle at the juncture of the 
straight and curving lines (cf. Fig. 3); the serratus magnus is drawn as a series of 
brown, curving lines, not touching one another ° (ef. Fig. 3); the ankle is marked with 
a black, short, hooked line; the bent fingers have the characteristic slanting lines in- 
dicating the inner contours (Dionysos, Fig. 1).'° The inscriptions are senseless,'' as 
elsewhere in the Kleophrades Painter’s early work." And there are other tell-tale 
resemblances, insignificant renderings which, because unimportant, are apt to be re- 
peated unconsciously by an artist, since there is no need for variation. For instance, 
the shoes of Dionysos have triangular markings on them to indicate the fastenings. 


1 Beazley, Att. V., p. 64, nos. 7 and 8; the Compiégne psykter with hesitation in V’.A., p. 32, note 1. 
Hartwig, Meisterschalen, p. 80, note 4, attributed the Compiégne psykter to Oltos; cf. also Hoppin, 
Euthymides and his Fellows, p. 92. 

2 From the drawing by J. D. Beazley reproduced in his Aleophrades-Maler, pl. 5. 

3 No. 2344; Beazley, Kleophrades-Maler, pls. 3-6. 

‘ Beazley, op. cit., pl. 31; J.H.S. 1, 1880, pl. 3; Die Antike, V, 1929, p. 269. 

6 G55; Beazley, op cit., pl. 23, no. 3; pls. 24-25. 

6 For a detailed analysis of the forms used by the Kleophrades Painter during his several periods, cf. 
Beazley, J.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 39 ff. 

7 Cf. Beazley, Kleophrades-Maler, pls. 4; 20, 3; 21, 3 and 4; 31, 1 and 2. 

8 Cf. Langlotz, Vasen in Wiirzburg, pl. 175; Beazley, Kleophrades-Maler, pls. 14, 2 and 3; 18, 2. 

* Cf. e.g. Beazley, Kleophrades-Maler, pl. 14, 2; 9; 13, 1; 30, 4 

Cf. e.g. Beazley, op. cit., pls. 2-6; Furtwingler-Reichhold, p\. 52. 

| made out: ISTE; FEIOM- (retr.); QE; ElS; 101. 

 E.g. on the Wiirzburg amphora, Langlotz, op. cit., p. 101; cf. Beazley, J.H.S. XXX, 1910, p. 41. 
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Exactly the same rendering occurs on the man in Oriental costume by the Kleo- 

yhrades Painter in Wiirzburg.' The thick horizontal lines on the knees of Hephaistos’ 
5 

donkey (Fig. 2) and the long triangle® on its shoulder appear in identical fashion on 

the donkey by the Kleophrades Painter in Paris.’ 

If, on the other hand, we turn to Euthymides, we shall find that, though some of 
the forms enumerated occur also in his works,‘ a number of others do not. For in- 
stance, though occasionally he marks the ankle by a short black line, his more usual 
method is to draw it in thinned glaze, often in one long line with the leg muscle; the 
frontal breast and profile hip he draws in a manner not dissimilar from that seen on 
the krater®; likewise the rounded line for the nostril, though the latter is often in 
thinned instead of black glaze. Clavicles he regularly marks not in black, as they con- 
sistently are on the krater, but in thinned glaze, either wholly or in part:’ his curving 
lines for the serratus magnus are more closely spaced than in our krater, often touch- 
ing one another; his edgings of lips are regularly in thinned glaze, not black. On his 
known works there are few meaningless inscriptions. * 

In the Compiégne and Louvre psykters many of the forms we have mentioned as 
characteristically Kleophradean also occur—nostrils, mouth, ankle, clavicle, ser- 
ratus magnus. And again we can make some telling comparisons. The satyrs drawn 
in back view on the Compiégne psykter (Fig. 5) strikingly resemble the (later) satyrs 
on an amphora in Leningrad by the Kleophrades Painter (cf. Fig. 8°), not only in a 
general way but in a significant detail. In both, the shoulder blade is indicated not 
by-one continuous curve, but by two separate lines. This unusual rendering appears 
again and again in Kleophradean back views (cf. the Louvre centaur and wWarrior,!" 
the Cabinet des Médailles Kerkyon," the Munich youth,” the Tarquiaia trainer," the 
Copenhagen youths) ;" whereas in Euthymidean works the shoulder blade is marked 
by a continuous curve (cf. the Munich amphora,” the Turin psykter,"* the Goluehow 
amphora " (Fig. 9)|. Again, though perhaps at first the Herakles on the Compiégne 
psykter (Fig. 10) does not immediately recall the Herakles in New York by the 
Kleophrades Painter,'’ (Fig. 12), the reason is that the former is earlier and cruder: 

' Langlotz, op. cit., pl. 175. 

2 The Greek pixdrcs, uinda; cf. Hesychios, s.v. uixXar, wixdor. For such markings on wild asses in nature, 
cf. Brehms Tierleben, XII, 3, plate opp. p. 654, figs. 2 and 3. 

3 Beazley, Kleophrades-Maler, pl. 26. 

‘ For good illustrations of his signed vases, cf. Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pls. 14, 81; for the psykter in 
Turin, ef. JS. XXXYV, 1915, pls. V-VI, whence Hoppin, R.-F. I, p. 437; for the kalpis in Bonn, cf. 
Arch. Ztg. XX XI, 1873, pl. 9, whence Hoppin, R.-F. I, p. 431; for the unsigned amphora in’ Munich, 
cf. Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 33. 

5 E.g. Beazley, Vases in Poland, pl. 5 (on youth with amphora). 

6 Cf. Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 81 (the disk-thrower). 

7 Cf. for the latter the youth on the amphora in Goluchow, Beazley, Vases in Poland, pl. 5. 1. 

8 Beazley, J.U.S. XXX, 1910, p. 41, cited senseless inscriptions as a Kleophradean, not a Euthymid- 
ean characteristic, but he now calls my attention to e\eom on the amphora no. 2307 in Munich 
(Furtwiingler-Reichhold, I, p. 65, pl. 14) signed by Euthymides, and yapxv on the amphora G44 


in the Louvre. * Beazley, Aleophrades-Maler, pl. 21, 4. 
0 Beazley, Kleophrades-Maler, pi. 25. 
Jbid., pl. 10. 12 Thid., pl. 7. 18 [hid., pl. 17. 
4 OV. Copenhagen, pl. 1383, 1b. 1 Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 14. 
16 Hoppin, R.-F. I, p. 487. 17 Beazley, Vases in Poland, pl. 5. 


18 Beazley, Aleophrades-Maler, pl. 29, 3 
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on closer examination we shall observe that the different parts of the lion’s head and 
mane are composed in the same way on the two vases, and that similar renderings of 
the lion’s head appear on other representations of Herakles by the Kleophrades 
Painter, for instance, on the Berlin amphora ' and on the stamnos in Tarquinia.? The 
Herakles of the amphora in the Vatican * (Fig. 11) shows slight variations in the 
drawing of the lion’s skin, but the latter is restored just at this point; otherwise, the 
figure is particularly close to the Compiégne Herakles, for it too is an early work; 
note the renderings of the hair, the beard, the chiton, and the lion-skin jacket with 
the tail stuck through the belt in identical fashion.* 

Finally we may mention another vase which is closely related to the Compiégne- 
Louvre-Hirsch group —a hydria in the Musée des Antiquités in Rouen * (cf. Fig. 7). 
The satyrs there bear a striking resemblance to our satyrs in practically every detail 
including the thick, strongly curving tails with hairs marked at the ends by strokes 
travelling upward.® And there a sleeping Maenad has unmistakably Kleophradean 
traits; note especially the renderings of the powerful nose, of the brown-edged lips, 
of the hair dressed in krobylos fashion with the characteristic wavy line travelling 
downward and stopping just below the fillet,’ of the thyrsos with the curving stem 
and the brown lines running down lengthwise.* The vase is clearly a product by the 
Kleophrades Painter and has in fact been attributed to him by Beazley.° 

On this cumulative evidence we can, I think, safely assign also the Hirsch krater 
and the Compiégne and Louvre psykters to the Kleophrades Painter. They take 
their natural place among his earliest extant works and give us a new realization of 
the zest and power of this painter at the beginning of his career. That they also show 
the influence of Euthymides is what we might expect; for the Kleophrades Paint- 
er’s'® other early works, for instance, his Wiirzburg,'! Vatican,” and Munich " am- 
phorae, resemble closely the products of Euthymides. In fact, sometimes the same 
vase has been assigned to the Kleophrades Painter by some authorities, to Euthym- 
ides by others. Thus the Wiirzburg amphora was assigned by Furtwiingler,“ Hauser,” 
and Hoppin to Euthymides; Langlotz'’ attributes one side to Euthymides, the 

! Beazley, Kleophrades-Maler, pl. 30, 1. 

2 [bid., pl. 22, 1. Contrast with these, for instance, the lion’s head on the kylix in New York by the 
Panaitios Painter (Pfuhl, Maleret II, fig. 400; 4./.4. XX, 1916, pl. ID) and that on the krater by 
Euphronios in Arezzo (Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pls. 61-62). 

3 Hoppin, Euthymides and his Fellows, pls. XX XTX and XL. 

‘Cf. also the Herakles on the kylix in the Cabinet des Médailles, Beazley, op. cit., pls. 11-12. 

§ Licht, Sittengeschichte, III, p. 65. Mr. Beazley kindly called my attention to this vase and gave me 
the photograph from which fig. 7 is taken. 

6 Contrast the satyr’s tails by Euthymides on his vases in Munich, Boston, Orvieto (Beazley, Atl. V., 
pp. 64-65, nos. 4, 18, 11) with their slenderer, less strongly curving tails and with hairs differently 
drawn. 

7Cf., for instance, the krobyloi by the Kleophrades Painter on the stamnos E441 in the British 
Museum (J./7.S. XXX, 1910, pl. I), on the amphora in Wiirzburg (Pfuhl, Malere?, II, fig. 377) and 
on the kylix in the Cabinet des Médailles (Beazley, Kleophrades-Maler, pl. 14, no. 3). 

$Cf. the thyrsoi on the pointed amphora by the Kleophrades Painter in Berlin (Furtwiingler- 


Reichhold, I, pls. 44-45). ’ Att. V., p. 74, no. 45: Kleophrades-Maler, p. 27, no. 50. 
10 JS. XXX, 1910, pp. 39 ff.; Der Kleophrades-Maler, passim. 't Langlotz, op. cit., pl. 175. 
2 Hoppin, Euthymides and his Fellows, pls. 39, 40. 's Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 52. 
4 Furtwiingler-Reichhold, I, p. 263. 6 [bid., I, pp. 222-226, pl. 103. 
6 Buthymides and his Fellows, pp. 54+ ff. 17 Op. cit., text, p. 101, no. 507. 
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other to the Kleophrades Painter; Beazley ' ascribes both sides to the Kleophrades 
Painter. One scholar even surmised that the two artists were identical, that is, that 
the Kleophrades Painter was Euthymides in his middle and later periods.? But, as 
Beazley long ago pointed out,’ though the general style of the two artists is similar, 
there are divergencies in individual renderings which preclude identity. Moreover, 
it is difficult to believe that Euthymides, a highly accomplished and mature artist 
at the end of the sixth century, should have developed into an entirely different 
personality during the first quarter of the fifth. It is more logical to consider the 
Kleophrades Painter a pupil of Euthymides who in his early days closely imitated 
his master’s style, but soon developed his own individual personality, with a greater 
emotional power than Euthymides. 

As a fourth new attribution to the Kleophrades Painter, and one which clearly 
shows his early dependence on Euthymides, I want to claim the tall amphora in the 
Oesterreichisches Museum in Vienna with an athlete on each side 4 (Figs. 13, 15). 
Klein® identified the inscriptions which are painted on either side of the athletes as 
signatures of Epiktetos; and so the vase was for a long time accepted as a work by 
the well-known vase painter of that name.* And yet the tall vigorous lads who 
decorate it are very different from the dainty figures by that artist. As Kraiker’ 
rightly said, “* Darstellung, Zeichnung, und Form haben durchaus keinen Platz im 
Werk Epiktets.” Beazley,* therefore, suggested that Epiktetos painted the amphora 
under the influence of Euthymides; for these massive youths standing with one foot 
frontal, the other in profile, heads inclined to one side, bring immediately to mind 
Euthymides’ arming vouths on the two amphorae in Munich.’ But why should the 
great Epiktetos adopt Euthymides’ manner of drawing? His own style was by this 
time thoroughly formed, he was a distinguished and mature artist, there was no 
need for him to adopt other people’s ways. Nor is Euthymides’ influence apparent 
in any of his other extant works. The case is different with the so-called Kleophrades 
Painter. He was, at the time that this vase was painted, at the beginning of his career. 
We have seen that his early works bear a strong resemblance to the products of that 
painter. There is therefore nothing surprising in a product by him with Euthymidean 


' Kleophrades-Maler, p. 23, 1. Iam, personally, convinced that Beazley is right. 

2 Hauser in Furtwiingler-Reichhold, I, p. 228. On this subject cf. Beazley, Kleophrades- Maler, p. 11. 

3 J.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 39, 41. 

‘Schneider, Archaeologisch-E pigraphische Mitteilungen aus Oesterreich, V, 1881, pl. IV, whence 
Hoppin, R.-F. I, pp. 334-335; von Liicken, Greek Vase Paintings, pls. 83, 84. Dr. Jan den Tex told me 
(in the summer of 1934) that he had independently made the same attribution and has in press an 
article on the subject in a forthcoming number of the Athenische Mitteilungen. My fig. 13 reproduces 
the drawing in the Arch.-Epigr. Mitt. with additions (cf. my p. 111, note 8); fig. 15 is from a new pho- 
tograph here reproduced with the kind permission of the director of the Oesterreichisches Museum. 
Jan den Tex will publish new photographs of the vase. 

5 Meistersignaturen, p. 108, no. 26: ** Die Inschriften dieses Gefiisses sind sehr verblasst und daher in 
der Abbildung ungeniigend gegeben. Eine Revision derselben, die ich auf Grunde der Vermuthung des 
epiktetischen Ursprunges der Malerei vornahm, ergab die obige Lesung, deren Ergiinzung nicht weiter 
strittig sein kann.” 

6 Hoppin, R.-F. I, p. 334; Pfuhl, op. cit., I, p. 345; LIT, fig. 331: Beazley, Att. V., p. 28, no. 50. 

7In his **Epiktetos,” in Jb. Arch. I. XLIV, 1929, p. 195, note 1. He omitted the Vienna amphora 
from his list of works by Epiktetos as * problematisch.” 

8 Vases in Poland, p. 15, note 3. ’ Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pls. 14 and 81. 
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characteristics. Moreover, he was particularly fond of decorating tall amphorae like 
the Vienna vase (ht. 43 em.) with a single figure on each side, for they suited well 
his monumental stvle: whereas Epiktetos preferred small areas for his dainty 
figures, and his extant works consist entirely of cups and plates '; in fact the Vienna 
amphora is the only vase of this tvpe which has been attributed to him. 

Furthermore, the individual forms on the Vienna amphora are not those used by 
Epiktetos, but resemble those of the Kleophrades Painter at an early stage, when his 
stvle was not vet fully formed. If, for instance, we compare the heads of the Vienna 
amphora with those of the Kleophrades Painter’s amphora in the Vatican ? (cf. 
Figs. 13, 14, 15), we at once note a strong likeness: similar drawing of hair and eve, 
whiskers marked in black or thinned glaze, almost identical forms of ear (note par- 
ticularly the characteristic projection of the lower ear in Figs. 14 and 18, right). On 
the heads in Vienna there are not vet the black lines for the nostril or for the edging 
of the lips * which occur in later Kleophradean works; but in the Vatican amphora 
there is likewise not vet the edging of the lips (except once, in brown, for Athena *) 
— though the nostril line is there given. In the bodies of the Vienna figures (Fig. 13) 
we also detect distinctive Kleophradean forms as well as Euthymidean influence. 
The clavicles are black and of Kleophradean shape, though the two do not meet at 
the median line as is regularly the case in the later Kleophradean works.’ The 
rendering of the frontal breast lines is “*Kleophradean,” so is that of the frontal 
hips, and lower abdomen. The pubes is in black not thinned glaze, and does not 
spread to the legs as in most Kleophradean works; but its form and color are paral- 
leled on the Kleophradean kylix in the Cabinet des Médailles* and on the amphora 
in Munich.’ There is the characteristic naval-pubes line, yet not in black .ut in 
thinned glaze. 

The surface of the Vienna amphora is considerably rubbed, but what remains of 
the lines on the legs also bears out the attribution to the Kleophrades Painter. We 
note the frontal knee — broader than with Euthymides, though not yet so broad as 
in the later Kleophradean vases; the black line for the edge of the shin bone; the 
ovoids for the frontal toes; the black curve for the ankle. The stiff extended left hand 
of the youth with the strigil occurs again on the Wiirzburg amphora; * the little round 
hand grasping the strigil strikingly resembles that of the Herakles in New York '° 
(Fig. 12) and of the vouth in Leningrad; "! the hand with the boxing thongs has the 
little slanting lines which often occur in Kleophradean works. 

With so many points of contact between this amphora and early Kleophradean 
works it seems to me safe to claim it as another early work by that artist. 

Almost three years ago, when I wrote the first draft of this article, I proceeded from 

' Beazley, Att. V., pp. 24 ff.; Kraiker, Jb. Arch. I. XLIV, 1929, pp. 151 ff. 

* Beazley, Aleophrades-Maler, pl. 1. 

As is the case also in some works by Euthymides where the nostril is marked either in black or 
thinned glaze or omitted, and where the edging of the lips appears either in diluted glaze or is omitted. 

‘As Mr. Beazley pointed out to me. Cf. Beazley, J.H.S. XXX, 1910, p. 42, fig. 1. 

* Beazley, Kleophrades-Maler, pl. 14, 1. ‘Thid., pl. 7, 2. 


’ Mr. Beazley called my attention to this point and I added the line —and two others —on the draw- 
ing (fig. 13) on which they had been omitted. They are faintly visible on the photographs which will be 


published by Jan den Tex. ' Langlotz, op. cit., pl. 175. 
10 Beazley, Kleophrades-Maler, pl. 29, 3. | Beazley, J.H.S. XXXVI, 1916, p. 127. 
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this point in the argument to suggest that the signature on the Vienna amphora — 
Emxreros eypa¢oev—indicated that the name of the Kleophrades Painter was 
Epiktetos. Recent reéxamination, however, of the very faint and fragmentary re- 
mains of these inscriptions on the part of several archaeologists have now thrown 
doubt on the correctness of Klein's reading.' Instead of signatures by Epiktetos the 
inscriptions are apparently senseless. Though meaningless inscriptions are, as we 
have seen, characteristic of the early Kleophrades Painter, the comfort we can de- 
rive from this fact — which favors our attribution—is small compared with the in- 
terest that a signature would have had. The curious circumstance remains, however. 
that we have other evidence that the name of the Kleophrades Painter was Epikte- 
tos. A pelike in Berlin? (ef. Fig. 16) bears the signature of Epiktetos as decorator 
(Emxreros eypa¢oev) painted conspicuously on each side. The vase used, therefore. 
to be classed as a late work by the well known Epiktetos until Beazley assigned it to 
the Kleophrades Painter.’ Pfuhl, though he attributed the vase to Epiktetos, had to 
admit that * Ein grésserer Gegensatz zu den reizend feinen Werken der Friihzeit ist 
kaum denkbar: kein Hauch der alten Eigenart ist mehr darin.*”” Kraiker in his list 
of works by Epiktetos wisely omitted the vase as “ problematisch.”’ Indeed, the two 
massive women which decorate it have nothing in common with Epiktetos’ neat, 
spruce figures. Instead, they take their logical place among other late works by the 
Kleophrades Painter, such as the stamnos in the Villa Giulia Museum? and the 
pelike in Copenhagen § (Fig. 17). Though these paintings are only pale reflections of 
past achievements, the authorship cannot be in doubt for; the individual renderings 
are unmistakably Kleophradean.’ 

But how can we explain this phenomenon of a signature by Epiktetos on a work 
by the Kleophrades Painter? The theory of an ancient forgery is not tenable, for in 
that case we should expect some attempt at imitating the style of Epiktetos. In- 
stead, the figures are frankly and consistently late Kleophradean. We need only 


'So Dr. Jan den Tex informed me; he will deal with this subject in his forthcoming article. I have 
not been able to examine the inscriptions myself. 

* No. 2170. Gerhard, 1.1)". pl. 299; Hoppin, R.-F. IT, 303; Pfuhl, op. cit., fig. 330. [am indebted to the 
authorities of the Berlin Museum for the photographs from which fig. 16 is reproduced. 

8 Att. V., p. 71: °° Trotz der Inschrift reihe ich diese Vase unter den Werken des Kleophradesmalers 
ein. Vorsichtiger wiire es gewesen, auf meiner friiheren Meinung bestehen zu scheinen, dass sie eine 
Nachahmung des Kleophradesmalers von Epiktetos sei: doch hat mich erneute Untersuchung iiber- 
zeugt, dass sie gar nichts Epiktetisches, nur Kleophradisches hat und dass es unlogisch wiire, sie von 
den Spiitwerken des Kleophradesmalers irgendwie loszureissen” (Aleophrades-Maler, p. 24, no. 2+). 

4 Op. cit., I, p. 418. » Not. Scav., 1916, pp. 47-49: Pfuhl, op. cit., fig. 332. 

6 CV. Copenhagen, IIT, 1, pl. 133. I am indebted to the authorities of the Copenhagen Museum 
for the photographs from which Fig. 16 is reproduced. 

7 Compare, for instance, the warriors on the Villa Giulia stamnos with the Kleophradean warriors 
on the New York krater (Beazley, Kleophrades-Maler, pl. 19) and on the amphora formerly on the 
Roman market (now lost; ef. Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, pl. 268; Beazley, Kleophrades-Maler, 
p. 24, 12), and note the similar attitudes, the same types of cuirass (with high, straight neck-piece), 
scabbard (with squared end), sword hilt, shield, and the typical, broad frontal knee: or again compare 
the youths on the Leningrad amphora (/./7.S. XXXVI, 1916, pp. 126, 127) with the Kleophradean 
youths on the Tarquinia krater (Beazley, Kleophrades-Maler, pls. 16-18) and another Leningrad 
amphora (Ibid., pl. 21) and note the similar poses, the heavy black dot for the iris, the whiskers in 
black and diluted glaze, and particularly the later, simplified forms of clavicles (cf. Beazley, J.H.S. 


XXX, 1910, p. 47). 
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compare the goddess on the Berlin pelike (Fig. 16) with the woman on the Copen- 
hagen pelike (Fig. 17) —the latter easily recognizable as a work by this painter by its 
typically Kleophradean youths—to be convinced of the kinship. Is not the most 
natural explanation that the real name of the Kleophrades Painter was Epiktetos? 
It must have been a common enough name in Athens,' and why should only one of 
the many vase painters have borne it? 

But if the Kleophrades Painter was named Epiktetos, why did he sign only one 
miserable specimen instead of putting his name proudly on his best work? We might 
surmise that by the time he painted the Berlin pelike he was living on his past fame, 
and a signature would add to the value of an otherwise insignificant work. But this 
is idle speculation. It is better to say frankly that we know too little about the whys 
2nd wherefores of signatures on Athenian vases to make definite statements. All we 
do know is that only a fraction of the original output of Greek vase painting re- 
mains and so the preservation of signatures is a matter of chance; also that, during 
the period under consideration, apparently the common practice of the majority of 
the painters was either not to sign or to sign only occasionally. Of one of the most 
distinguished contemporaries of the Kleophrades Painter, the Berlin Painter, to 
whom Beazley has assigned more than two hundred works,’ not a solitary signa- 
ture has survived. Of the thirty or so other contemporaries listed by Beazley * as 
painters of pots we know the name of only one, Myson, and that from a single frag- 
ment found on the Akropolis, certainly not his best work. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that we have only one signature by the Kleophrades Painter. 

But since we have such a signature— about the reading of which there can be no 
doubt, and which, being painted and fired, must be contemporary with the vase — 
we can rename “the Kleophrades Painter” Epiktetos. As, however, this name hap- 
pens to be the same as that of another, earlier vase painter, we shall have to call the 
later one Epiktetos II. Though the appellation is not so convenient as “the Kleo- 
phrades Painter,” it is satisfactory to know another real name of a distinguished 
Greek vase painter. 


GiseLa M. A. Ricuter 
METROPOLITAN Museum OF ART 


New York 


1 The name occurs both for citizens and slaves (cf. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, I, nos. 4917, 
4918; Pape, Worterbuch, s.v. ’Exixrqros: Hiller von Giirtringen, s.v. Epikteta in Pauly-Wissowa, VI; 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, I, p. 176, note 15). 

? Beazley, Der Berliner Maler, pp. 16-21. Att. V., pp. VILTI-IX. 
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THUMB AND FINGER PESTLES: Haroup L. CLeassy, Syracuse University. 

In the collection of classical antiquities at Syracuse University there is a bent finger in Pentelic 
marble; the roughened surface of the base shows that it served as a pestle for the pulverization of vari- 
ous substances, presumably those of little bulk and friable nature. Daremberg-Saglio and Pauly- 
Wissowa offer merely a brief statement to the effect that small pestles sometimes assumed this form. 

It seems probable that these thumb or finger pestles in antiquity existed in great numbers, but com- 
paratively few are seen in museums today and publications on excavations pay little attention to them. 
Pompeii, however, has vielded many examples, some of which are in the National Museum of Naples 
and in the little Antiquarium at Pompeii. Many have been found in Egypt: three are reported as on 
exhibition in the Museum of Cairo. Two were recovered in the maritime excavations off Mahdia, 
Tunis; together with more precious finds they are now in the Bardo at Tunis. 

In England, the British Museum and the Ashmolean each contain a few pestles of this type, most of 
which seem to have been purchased in classic lands. The alabaster thumb of Wroxeter and similar 
pestles of less valuable stone, found at Cirencester and Corbridge, are manifestly heritages from the 
Roman occupation of Britain. 

The provenance of the fifteen or more pestles about which I have been able to secure a limited 
amount of information ranges from the Mediterranean Basin to the British Isles; their exact dates can 
not be determined, but it would seem that the limits of prevalence in Roman lands are the second 
century B.c. and the fifth century A.p., though Greek specimens from Olynthos and elsewhere go 
back to the fourth century B.c. 

The substances which small pestles of any shape ground into powder were food-stuffs, spices, drugs, 
artist's colors, and the ingredients of cosmetics. Since the Syracuse pestle is carefully wrought in fine 
marble and also because it evidently represents a woman's finger (the little finger of the right hand), it 
is reasonable to suppose that it once assisted a Roman lady (our pestle came from Rome) in enhancing 
her beauty; valuable evidence of this use of the finger pestle is found on the Slavochori tablets, now in 
the British Museum. 

The origin of the shape is obvious: an inanimate digit of stone, since it may perform more easily the 
function of a human finger in crushing to powder some easily disintegrated material, assumes its like- 
ness together with its work. The same process of origination is seen in the aries, battering-ram, and in 
the Maidens of the Erechtheum. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS OF EARLY POTTERS: Freperick D. Crane, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Evidence for the domestic use of unburned clay by early peoples is slight. The crudest baked clay, 
well shown by Eastern Amerinds, indicates the beginnings of ornament and the use of the rough or in- 
cised outer surface tends to keep shrinkage cracks from going all the way through. ** Tempering” and 
“ripening” by letting the clay stand wet, by adding organic matter, sand, crushed baked clay, or 
shells, was early practiced. Obscure processes of decay improved the texture and aided the tenacity of 
the clay. The minerals prevented undue shrinkage and “* bonded” the baked clay. **Clay ” at its best is 
pure silicate of aluminum; various ingredients modify it, since clay is some sort of rock broken down 
chemically or mechanically, or, usually, both. So two, closely similar, practically identical, clays may be 
ages apart geologically, and miles apart geographically. Yet some clay banks are not, as yet, known in 
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duplicate. **A mineral mixture in which aluminum silicate is a preponderant and determinating frac- 
tion” will do as a working definition. 

Various organic “tempering” and “ripening” agents have been used. E. G. Acheson explained the 
need of the Hebrews for straw in their bricks. Early clay was worked by hand, in moulds, and on turn- 
tables, which developed into true wheels, where the centrifugal force helps ** throw” the work. 

The first decoration seems to have been clay of another color, especially after baking, but observers 
report the use of vegetable juices. The surface was smoked by Egyptians and Cretans, the smoke being 
drawn into, and decomposed by, the hot pot as it cooled. Grease was used also. A clay and natron sur- 
face was used, but the problem of stopping the holes in a lightly baked pot of naturally porous clay was 
not solved by early potters. Perhaps it did not interest them, since wine, beer, and oil will soon act. 

Water with soluble iron salts will redden the surface of clays, when baked; red clays with natron, in a 
reducing atmosphere, and clays with a little manganese, better with natron, will blacken on baking. 

As a clay is heated, water, usually said to be “mechanically held,’ leaves at 100° C., and a little 
above, and the clay, on wetting, is again “clay.” There is little change till about 600° to 800°, then 
water, how held we do not know, leaves the clay, and such, “soft-baked.” is now called “biscuit” 
ware. Heated higher, pure aluminum silicate fuses to “porcelain”; if the clay has some sand, this begins 
to act as an acid and a true glass is formed, **stoneware.”’ A mixture of sand and natron forms a true 
glass as the clay bakes: such a mixture, on the surface, is a “glaze,” a discovery of Sumer, where copper 
and iron were used to color it. The Egyptians began with such a mixture baked on bits of stone, then 
ground quartz very fine (which will “set for reasons not vet clear) and got a “body” with strength 
enough to carry their blue glaze till it was baked, ** Egyptian faience.”’ 

The glaze on Sumerian tiles was a very good glaze; they had heat enough to form it. It may have 
originated in the wooded hills to the north. That a mixture of clay, sand, natron and something to give 
color could be made and put on an unbaked pot, and would change to a glaze, seems to have been 
found out in a wooded district, since there is always some potash and lime, which are in wood ashes, 
and wood gives the heat needed. 

There were two sorts of “natron” well known at a very early time, but only separated by Davy 
about 130 vears ago. One, still ghthered in Egypt, is the two carbonates of soda, some salt and some 
sulphate of soda. The other is from wood and plant ashes. Although seashore and desert plants give 
some carbonate of soda, it is mostly carbonate of potash. Experiment shows that if water is put on 
fresh wood ashes, the quicklime, formed from the lime in the wood, takes the carbonic acid from the 
potash and gives carbonate of lime and potash lye, caustic potash. This may explain why Theophrastus 
says, “the natron from the oak is the best."” Experiment also shows that if red clay, wood ashes, natron 
and water are mixed, ground fine, and painted on raw clay, the baked clay will be glazed black. But it is 
apt to be more or less red if there is a little oxygen in the furnace. If something with carbon in it, repre- 
senting, perhaps, some “ripening” or “tempering” stuff, is present, the black is better and less likely to 
turn red. That the mixture was put on raw, and the glaze formed in the furnace is shown by the pre- 
cipitation lines, “ Lisegang’s Rings.” in the clay outside the glaze, and by the frequent fine bubble 
marks, showing that carbon dioxide escaped through the fresh, pasty, glaze. Lines scratched in the 
glaze when raw, have rounded edges: those scratched in the formed glaze have sharp edges. Red iron 
oxide, put on the raw pot for “blood,” “‘red hair,” ete., is fixed if natron is present, but darkens to a 
purple. If the raw pot is too dry, it sucks the natron and water from the raw glaze; on baking, a weak 
soda glaze is made, and, wet and dried through the ages, the entire decoration sometimes falls off. It 
should be remembered, also, that no ancient glaze now has its first surface. Some clever Athenian made 
the first fountain pen by filling a quill with raw glaze and drawing with the ooze through the small end. 
Experiment shows that such a device works better when held upright, and easily gives all the charac- 
teristics of the lines on red-figured vases. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED GREEK VASES IN BALTIMORE: Davin M. Roxpinsonx, The Johns 
Hopkins University. 


This paper dealt with a number of vases recently added to the Robinson collection in Baltimore. 
One was of the black-figured style, a fine example of the peculiar shape, known as a “siphon sphérique,”’ 
reminding one of the klepsydra in Empedocles, frag. 100. The bottom of the vase is pierced with 
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holes; the only other opening is a small hole in the top of the hollow handle. No satisfactory explanation 
has yet been given for the use of such vases, though they might well have served to lift small quantities 
of wine or oil from a large jar without disturbing the lees. Among the red-figured vases, soon to be 
published in the second fascicule of the C.V.A., Baltimore, Robinson Collection, which were discussed, 
were several kylixes: one by Apollodorus showing Hyakinthos riding over the sea on a swan; one by the 
Penthesilea Painter with scenes of the palaestra, and two others not yet attributed. The larger vases 
included a hydria by the Yale Oinochoe Painter, a kalyx-krater by the Altamura Painter, a column- 
krater by the Berlin Painter, and a lebes gamikos by a painter of the Polygnotan circle. One of the most 
important vases illustrated was a kotyle signed by Polygnotos. There is some doubt that this is the 
same artist whose signature is preserved on five other vases, and to whom many others have been at- 
tributed. Also included were a late Attic pelike, found at Olynthos, and a volute-krater of Apulian style. 


TWO ETRUSCAN FUNERARY URNS IN THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY ARCHAEOLOGI- 
CAL MUSEUM: HeEten Rees Cuirrorb, Sophia Newcomb Memorial College. 

Because of an extraordinary likeness in the description of an urn discovered at Piansano in 1875 to 
the relief appearing upon an urn now in the New York University Archaeological Museum, said to 
have been found in the vicinity of Cortona, it seems probable that the two urns are the same. The relief 
with which it is decorated depicts Orestes and Pylades in the presence of Iphigenia among the Taurians. 
The use of a low altar in front of a higher altar in scenes which include Orestes developed from the rep- 
resentation of the tomb of Agamemnon, of which there are numerous examples. The heads upon the 
altar represent Clytemnestra and Aegisthus slain in consequence of the crime against Agamemnon. 
Hence this altar used as the background of the scene, explains the reason for the tragic experiences 
which Orestes has suffered and which have finally brought him to this barbarous land. That the heads 
of kis mother and her paramour appear here symbolically has been determined by a careful study of 
many scenes from the Orestes saga. Previous explanations of them as the heads of foreigners, slain 
aecording to the custom of human sacrifice to which Euripides refers, have grown up naturally from 
studying individual reliefs. The Etruscan sculptures which present various scenes from the Oresteia 
appear to have a more analytically developed symbolism than Greek vase paintings or Roman sar- 
cophagi depicting the same scenes, which adhere to a realistic rendering of the tradition at first put for- 
ward by Euripides. 

The technical skill of this relief, revealed in the composition, the anatomical proportions, and the 
treatment of draperies, suggests the work of a Greek artisan. The urn, no doubt, belongs to the very 
latest period of Etruscan sculpture and should be dated in the late second or early first century B.c. 

The other funerary urn, said to have been discovered near Veii, is similar in size to the large ash- 
chests found farther north. In the use of fetid stone, the lowness of the relief, the choice of a family 
scene for the frieze, and the archaic qualities of the heads, it is comparable to a series of urns from 
Chiusi and Volterra. The lid is a conventionalized effigy of the defunct for whose ashes the urn was a 
container. The relief is believed to represent symbolically her farewell, under the leadership of a winged 
Genius, from her nearest and dearest of kin. Because of similarities in composition to the Aristeides 
loutrophoros at Mantua and to the four figures on the right of an Etruscan urn at Chiusi, the woman is 
probably represented at the moment of parting from her husband; the secondary male and female are 
believed to be close relatives, in all probability her son and daughter. Considering the composition as a 
whole, this relief is very closely analogous to one on a Volterra urn now in the Archaeological Museum at 
Florence. The winged figure on the left balances the composition, which conforms to a general Etruscan 
principle of having at least two Furies present in death scenes. The gesture by which the deceased is 
marked for death by the Fury on the right is believed to be unique upon this urn. The Fury directs her 
gaze upon the central woman, but rests her hand upon the head of the secondary female beside her. 
The urn was once covered with varicolored paints and probably bore a painted inscription. It belongs 


to the third century B.c. and should, perhaps, be placed early, in the phase of strongest Hellenic influence. 


ETRUSCAN BUCCHERO BOWLS: Georce M. A. Hanrmann, Harvard University. 
The splendid achievements in the field of Greek art have shown that a careful investigation of 


pottery invariably proves to be the most adequate means of establishing a definite chronology. The 
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method of detailed examination of vases, which has enabled the scholars working in the Greek field to 
attain such great success, has yet to be applied to Etruscan pottery. The present paper contains some 
results of a larger study on Etruscan bucchero bowls on stands, a group of archaic Etruscan pottery, 
equally remarkable for their supports decorated as well with human figures as with animals and flowers. 
If arranged according to their various shapes, these bowls show a remarkably steady line of develop- 
ment. The beginning of this development as well as its end are fixed for the period from about 650 to 
550 B.c. by datable objects found with them. The moulds employed in the production of the supports 
provide an opportunity for distinguishing several workshops. 

The consideration of the origin of the shape of these bowls suggests an interesting connection with 
Oriental art. The best parallels for the Etruscan forms are to be found in Cyprus of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, and in contemporary Syria. It was apparently in Cyprus that this particular shape, 
which is ultimately derived from Mycenaean vases, was enriched by addition of supporting figurines. 
This use of figurative supports for vases was introduced into Cyprus from Egypt where some early ex- 
amples may be found in vases from the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. 

The comparison of the motives applied in the decoration of supports also throws some interesting 
light on the imitative ability of the Etruscans. Thus the winged caryatids of the earliest group of 
bowls are clearly derived from Syrian models, whereas the female figures applied in the second group 
already betray the influence of Greek, Ionian, and perhaps even Attic sculpture. 

Although it would be premature to give any definite judgment, it seems that some religious signifi- 
cance can be attributed to the figures represented on the supports. In art as well as in religion we may 
compare the period of Etruscan history reflected by these vases to the Hellenistic period in Greece; in 
both epochs Oriental art and Oriental religion invade a region of longlasting European tradition pro- 
ducing a period of cultural expansion. 


TWO RED-FIGURED LEKYTHOI IN PROVIDENCE: Streruen B. Luce, Rhode Island School of 
Design. 
By bequest of Mrs. Frederick Allen, the Rhode Island School of Design received two fine red -figured 
lekythoi in 1935. One is attributed to the Pan Painter, the other to the Providence Painter. 
This paper will be published elsewhere within the year. 


SHERDS IN CHICAGO: Frankuin P. Jounson, The University of Chicago. 

This paper dealt with a number of fragments of pottery in the collection of the University of Chicago. 
A piece of a deinos rim is decorated more pretentiously than any other known and is close in style to the 
work of Exekias. An alabastron is painted by the Painter of Berlin 2268. Another work of this painter 
is influenced by a work of Euphronios, partly in Chicago and partly in the Villa Giulia. A second sherd 
painted by Euphronios belongs to his signed kylix in Athens. A fragment painted by Oltos belongs to a 
kylix the other fragments of which have been assembled by Beazley. A kylix belongs to the later period 
of Onesimos. A lekanis lid is painted by the Jena Painter. A skyphos of degraded style was probably 
painted in Italy. 


THE TWO SILVER JUGS WITH ILIAN SCENES FROM BERTHOUVILLE: Kari Leumann- 
HArTLEBEN, New York University. 

The pair of silver jugs with scenes from the Iliad excavated a century ago in a Gallo-Roman sanctu- 
ary of Mercurius Cannetonensis in Normandy are works of the Neronian period and highly interesting 
for the history of art. It can be shown that all the six figure scenes, with which the jugs are decorated, 
are copies and excerpts from famous works of Greek art, which are also more or less imperfectly known 
by reflections on other monuments. The compositions, which are preserved on one of the jugs, namely 
the scenes of the mourning Achilles, the redemption of Hector’s corpse and the robbery of the Palladion, 
are copies and excerpts from Greek compositions of the late fifth and the fourth century B.c. The works, 
which served as models for the scenes on the other jug, namely the scenes with Achilles dragging 
Hector’s corpse, the death of Achilles and the Doloneia, belonged clearly to the Pergamene school of art. 
The Roman silversmith united two points of view giving antithetic examples of human destinies in a 
moralizing attitude as well as of different styles of earlier paradigmatic art. 
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THE USE OF WINGS AS AN ATTRIBUTE IN GREEK ART: Hazer D. Hansen, Stanford 
University. 

This paper dealt first with a brief history and secondly with an interpretation of the use of wings in 
Greek art. The fondness for wings was an Ionian characteristic which appeared in the early archaic 
period and ushered in many queer and fantastic creations. Most of the monstrous forms in Greek art 
come from Eastern sources, and some of them may be traced to the prehistoric period. Wings appear on 
many figures ranging from Olympian gods to lesser deities, mythological and allegorical figures, per- 
sonifications, and even armour, equipment, wearing apparel, etc. Gradually these fantastic conceptions 
were changed with their passage into Greek art or they were eliminated by the fifth century. Oriental 
influence which had been restrained during the classic period of art now blossomed again in the Hellen- 
istic Age and the picturesque and allegory dominated the field. 

Wings were used as an outward symbol to express swiftness, flight, movement, variability, change, 
wandering, divinity, etc. Their use for decorative and artistic purposes is also discussed. 


GONGYLOS LITHOS: Leicester B. HoLtiann, Library of Congress. 


In the building inscription of the Erechtheum there are two mentions of gongylos lithos and one of 
gongylon xylon, From the context it appears that these are not moulded members as previously proposed, 
but rather, flat bands. Presumably the term gongylos is not descriptive of the profile of the members 
butjrather of the pattern with which they were decorated. From the middle of the fifth century flat 
bands were regularly painted with a rectangular fret, but this fret seems to have been the successor of a 
guilloche decoration, normally found on flat architectural members in the sixth century. It is main- 
tained that gongylos is a term properly descriptive of the guilloche which continued to be applied to 
flat bands after the guilloche had gone out of fashion. This interpretation of the term aids in determin- 
ing the architectural elements—not hitherto identified—to which it is applied in the Erechtheum 
inscription. 


EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION IN ATTIC GRAVE STELAE: Ciarence H. Yor NG, Columbia 
University. 
This paper discussed a small but interesting group of stelae on which the sculptors sought, by vary- 
ing the form and the expression imparted to the faces, to differentiate the living from the dead. 
(This paper is to be published in the Volume of Papers in Honor of Professor Capps.) 


KALLIMACHOS: Giseta M. A. Ricutrer, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


This paper is published in the current number of the American Journal of Archaeology. 
EARLY GRAVES IN THE AGORA: T. Lestre Suear, Princeton University. 


THE ATHENIAN THESMOPHORION (read by title): Homer A. Toompson, University of Toronto 


This paper will be published in /esperia. 


THE ANCIENT TEMPLE OF THE GODDESS ON THE ACROPOLIS: Harrier Boyp Hawes, 
Wellesley College. 

In the Bronze Age, the Aegean Goddess of Life was worshipped in a sacellum, north of the megaron 
(which was always secular) within the Strong House of Erechtheus. With her cult were associated 
trees, doves, snakes, as in Crete. At the close of the Bronze Age, there rose on the same site a poros 
temple — naos, pronaos, aule—remains of which have been found by Mr. Leicester Holland. Within the 
naos or adyton was an image in olive wood of the Goddess, who came to be called Athena Polias. 
North of her pronaos was a stomiaion, place of orifices in the live rock, whence water issued occasion- 
ally —a natural haunt of snakes (see Sir Arthur Evans, P.M. IV, p. 148). The overflow of water drained 
into a cistern-well in the southwest corner of the pronaos. Invading worshippers of Poseidon cited 
stomia and phrear as the work of his hands, but the Goddess remained supreme, with little change in 
her cult. Her temple was burned in 480 B.c. by the Persians; within a few years it was rebuilt in haste, 
on the old lines but partly of marble. The Megaron, destroved at the same time, was never rebuilt, 
although a part may have been patched for temporary storage of treasure. 
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So soon as the Parthenon was ready to receive treasure, a beginning was made on a beautiful double 
temple (Ionic) of Athena Polias and Poseidon; the statue of the Goddess was to remain on the spot 
sanctified by a thousand years of worship; a double colonnade was to connect North and South Porches; 
on the west side of this colonnade, balancing Athena’s Shrine, was to be a Shrine of Poseidon.The 


double colonnade is the “*stoa™ mentioned in the Inventory and Accounts of 409-7 B.c., and everyone 
of the items connected with it can be traced. This double design was soon abandoned, and material on 
hand for Poseidon’s Shrine was used to build a Treasury at the east end, ** behind the Goddess.’ This 
was the famous opisthodomos; when finished it was “two-storied, with a door of its own” (schol. on 
Ploutos, 1193). The cellar of this opisthodomos was ready to receive chests of money by 434 B.c. War 
interrupted work. Most of the temple we unhappily call the “* Erechtheum™ was built c. 420 B.c.; it was 
again interrupted; the temple was finished in 409-7 B.c. The west end caught fire in 406 B.c.; the east 
end in 377 B.c. Its later history we cannot follow here. 

This interpretation explains the many oddities of the **Erechtheum” and difficulties in the inserip- 
tions; it makes intelligible the literary references from Homer to the latest lexicographer: especially 
interesting become amusing allusions in the Peace, Lysistrata, and Ploutos of Aristophanes. It identifies 
(1) the stomiaion, Crypt under the North Porch where the Thyechoos was supposed to dwell, (2) the 
prostomiaion, a stepped approach to the Crypt Door along the inside of the north wall, (3) the **pro- 
naos of the Polias,” where Lucian staged his trial of Parresiades, (4) the immovable naos, (5) the 
*‘opisthodomos of the Goddess.” Many facts sustain this theory; especially convincing is the ease with 
which the “ profile stone” can now be located and the ceiling planned to fit exactly the cost of carving 
coffer-frames, mentioned in the Accounts; the equally easy placing of sixteen Aeginetan frieze-backers 
“from the Stoa™ between wooden beams of the Treasury, where they would be little seen; the use in 
the Treasury of four stone “doors,” two to close the windows and two as a double-door of exactly the 
same size as the South Door of the temple; the satisfactory appearance of cambered beam and cam- 
bered bracket, marking off the pronaos from the naos. 

The Ancient Temple of the Goddess, even in its new form was small; although richly decorated, it 
retained a charming simplicity, vet was awesome and for many generations recalled the associations of 
tree, doves and snake with the Goddess of Life, beloved protectress of the City. 


SEATS AND PEPLOS ON THE PARTHENON FRIEZE: Lity Ross Taytor, Bryn Mawr College. 


Every religious festival in the Greek and Roman world was an entertainment for the gods, who were 
thought of often as attendants at a banquet (Theoxenia), for which couches were prepared with cushions 
and draperies, or as spectators at a performance for which chairs were prepared similarly equipped 
with cushions and draperies. The ceremonial preparation of these couches and chairs is described in 
Latin by the words lectisternium and sellisternium. These ceremonies belonged to the Graecus ritus, and 
were based on Greek models. The seated divinities on the Parthenon frieze have long been recognized 
as attendants at the festival represented, and Furtwiingler in his Meisterwerle interpreted the chair- 
bearers of the central slab of the east frieze as a scene from the preparation of the seats of the gods. He 
cited a great deal of material on the use of thrones in Greek cult. But his interpretation of the ** peplos”’ 
scene beside the chair-bearers gives no unity to the central relief. Curtius’ suggestion that the ** peplos” 
Was a rug was not acceptable because the use of rugs was foreign to Greek custom. My suggestion is 
that the **peplos” was intended not for the .coanon of Athena, as Furtwiingler and most other scholars 
have held, but for drapery to be used on the chairs. I cite evidence for the use of drapery on chairs 
and argue for this interpretation of the slab as one which gives unity to the scene and connects it with 


the seated divinities on either side. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS IN THE CASTELLO IN TRIPOLI: Kenneru Scorr, Western 


Reserve University. 
EXCAVATIONS AT PIRITA: Ciarence A. Mannine, Columbia University. 
The paper deals with the outlines of the work being done at the Convent of St. Brigitta at Pirita near 


Tallian in Estonia; and the plans for a special commemoration to mark in August 1936 the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the dedication of the convent in 1436. 
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DELIAN BUILDING CONTRACTS: Puitie H. Davis, Vassar College. 


Parts of about a dozen contracts for the construction of buildings have been published by the French 
School in Athens, in their Inscriptions de Délos. Such documents are far from common, and except for 
finds at Athens and Eleusis, a group like this is unique. Examination of the stones has resulted in the 
improvement of a number of readings. In particular, passages of numbers 504B and 506d have, through 
rereading of the stones and comparison with one another and with other Delian contracts, been made 
intelligible. They show that the contractor for a building was required to inscribe the specifications for 
his work at his own expense, and that the architect and building commission were required to see to it 
that he used a large enough stele and had his text clearly carved. In the case of number 504B particu- 
larly, these findings result in an almost complete restoration of the fragment. 


ELEUSINIAKA: Grorce E. Mytonas, Washington University. 


On the northeast corner of the Eleusinian Acropolis and directly to the west of the steeple of the well- 
known chapel of Panayitsa the excavations of 1933 and 1984 brought to light interesting prehistoric 
remains belonging to the Middle Helladic and Late Helladic periods. Of these, the most important are 
the foundations of two buildings belonging to L.H. II, which can perhaps be identified as the remains 
of the palace of one of the rulers of Eleusis mentioned in the Homeric hymn. Of the remains uncovered 
in other parts of the hill the most important is a false-necked amphora bearing a Helladic inscription 
which was found in a building preserved below the southeast corner of the Lesser Propylaea. The 
amphora and the building belong to the latter half of the L.H. period. The signs of the inscription are 
similar to. those found on vases from Thebes, Orchomenos, and Tiryns. They are syllabic and seem to 
form a dedicatory inscription closely connected with the Eleusinian rites. 

This paper will be published in A.J.A. 

A BASILICA OF TROY VI: Joun L. Caskey, University of Cincinnati. 

One of the large buildings on the eastern side of the Trojan Acropolis has been cleared and re-ex- 
amined in the course of the excavations carried on by the University of Cincinnati. The massive founda- 
tion walls were discovered by Dérpfeld and are described by him in Troja und Ilion (Gebiiude VI F: 
pp. 162-164). The new excavations have disclosed a basement floor some two metres below the top of 
the existing walls. The floor is irregular, with a downward slope toward the east. Embedded in it are 
heavy stone bases that supported wooden columns. They are arranged in two rows of five each, run- 
ning parallel to the east and west sides of the hall; two other bases lie in the long axis. The middle bases 
of the side rows and the two in the long axis are roughly rectangular in shape. the others rounded. This 
fact and other structural features, such as the walled-up doorway on the south, suggest that the house 
may have undergone some remodelling, with a change of the internal plan, at one period of its occupa 
tion. It seems probable that the pillars supported an upper storey, and that two or more were carried up 
to hold the roof. 

The basement floor was covered with a thin gray ash-like deposit, but there were no signs of a genera! 
destruction by fire. Numerous fragments of household vessels lay on the floor and in a stone-lined pit in 
the southwest corner of the house. Commonest are fragments of typical Sixth City gray ware (Minyan), 
some with simple incised line decoration, and coarse unsurfaced ware in brown and red. The shapes 
include jars, jugs, cups, and stemmed goblets: several show strong Mycenaean influence. Sherds with 
painted decoration include imported Mycenaean fabrics (L.H. 2 and L.H. 3); the greater number are 
imitations of L.H. 3 styles. Notable among the miscellaneous objects are a pommel of alabaster and a 
well cut cylindrical pendant seal of ivory. The character of the finds seems to date the first occupancy 
of the house to the beginning of the Late Helladic 3 period, about 1400 B.c. 


Further discussion of House VI F will be found in the annual reports of the excavations for 1934 and 
1935, A.J.A. XXXIX, 1935, pp. 17-20; pp. 576-80. 
THE SITE OF SIGEION: Jerome SperuinG, University of Cincinnati. 

From the ruins and trenches left after the Gallipoli campaign of 1915, new evidence has been gath- 
ered about the two possible sites of the classical city of Sigeion. The plateau about one kilometre south 
of Yeni Shehir on the west coast of the Troad south of the entrance into the Hellespont was proposed 


by Lieutenant Spratt, who made the survey for the British Admiralty chart in 1840. Spratt’s conjec- 
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ture was widely followed. The present evidence shows that this place was not occupied by an ancient 
settlement. Instead, the settlement was on the Yeni Shehir plateau, overlooking the entrance into the 
Hellespont. At Yeni Shehir there are layers of habitation deposit two and three meters thick, including 
deep strata belonging to the classical era. This archaeological evidence along with other considerations 
leads to the conclusion that Sigeion was at Yeni Shehir. 

This report also pertains to three newly discovered preclassical settlements, and refers particularly to 
their occupation in the time of Troy VI and VII. One is at Yeni Shehir, in approximately the location 
later occupied by Sigeion. Another is Han Tepe, a mound on the west coast opposite Tenedos; remains 
of other periods as well are found at Han Tepe, including the classical, and perhaps the name of the 
classical settlement can be identified after further study. The third is Kukumaghu Tepe, on the Hel- 
lespont north and somewhat east of Troy; it has long been known as a classical site, and has been 
variously identified; the new evidence indicates a preclassical settlement of the period of Troy VI and 
VII. Of this period we now know a total of six small settlements in the neighbourhood of Troy, includ- 
ing the previously known sites at Beshik Tepe, Balli Dagh, and Hanai Tepe. They appear as points on 
an irregular kind of wheel of which Troy is the hub. The archaeological evidence now available helps to 
enlarge and clarify our picture of the state of settlement in the Troad during the time of Troy VI and 


EXCAVATIONS AT TARSUS, 1935: Expedition of Bryn Mawr College, the Ar« haeological Institute 
of America, and Harvard University: Herry Gotpman, Fogg Museum. 


See A.J.A. XXXIX, 1935, pp. 526-549. 


AN EARLY BUILDING OF TARSUS: Ann Hoskry, Bryn Mawr College. 


This paper gave a detailed account of one part of the Tarsus excavations which were described by 
Miss Goldman. It dealt with a large building of residential character, five rooms of which were cleared. 
It was of generous proportions and of sufficient elegance to have several more or less specialized hearths 
within a small area. Large pithoi of straw-banded ware were found standing about the walls of one large 
storage room. Pieces of wheel-made pottery were also found there, some possibly bearing the royal 
monogram. The building is especially important as an excellent example of Tarsian architecture at the 
beginning of the Iron Age. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH: Ricuarp Stittwe Princeton University. 


This paper is published in the current number of the A.J.A. 


YALE EXCAVATIONS AT DURA-EUROPOS, 1934-1935: CLark Hopkins, University of Michi- 


gan. 


The 1934-35 campaign at Dura, conducted by Yale University and the French Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Letters, attaimed most important results. An earlier synagogue was brought to light beneath 
the floor of the later structure. In general the plan of this early building resembles that of a private 
house but the chief room was adorned with frescoes of geometric design and a niche had been con- 
structed for the Torah shrine. In the redoubt three periods of construction were established, the first 
characterized by small stones laid in mud, the second by heavy foundation walls of stone bound by 
gypsum mortar, and the third by rubble work. A third Persian mine designed to introduce an armed 
force into the city was discovered in the southwest corner of the city. 

A temple dedicated to the Palmyrene gods yielded several reliefs, of which the two most important 
represented the Tyches of Palmyra and Dura crowned respectively by the goddess of Victory and the 
founder of the city of Dura, Seleukos Nikator. The most important find was perhaps that of three 
painted shields belonging to the Roman auxiliary cohorts. The paintings represent the warrior god 
larhibol, the battle of Amazons and Greeks, and the sack of Troy. They show that even these light- 
armed cohorts advanced into battle with equipment brilliantly decorated. Another discovery was that 
of a piece of horn carved to represent stags and revealing the influence of the South Russian animal 
style. It was probably an ornament for a bow case or quiver. From unrifled tombs came a collection of 
faience vases and a Hellenistic figurine of the youth Hermes (Cf. A.J.A. XXXIX, 1935, pp. 293-299). 
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VIA VELIA TO HERODOTOs: Loutse Apams Hotianp, Philadelphia. 


This paper attempts to account for the kind and degree of corruption in the story of the Lydian 
migration to Etruria (Herod. I. 94) by considering the source of the historian’s information on this sub- 
ject. Dionysius of Halicarnassus establishes the point that Herodotus did not find the tale in the Lydian 
chronicles. There seems very little chance of direct contact between him and the Tyrrhenians them- 
selves. He gives us a hint that the Phocaeans were his intermediaries when he says that they were the 
first to inform the Greeks about Tyrrhenia and the people of Tartessus. In examining the references to 
Tyrrhenians outside the notorious chapter 94 of Book I one finds that they enter the narrative only 
through their connection with the adventures of the Phocaeans. The Etruscan story has modelled itself 
on that of the Phocaean flight by sea when half the population went west to Corsica. Now Herodotus 
went out with the Athenian colonists to Thurii in 443, lived there for some time, and had ample oppor- 
tunity for conversations with the people of the region. That he did gather information in this informal 
way we have clear evidence in his story of Croton and Sybaris. Among other visitors to Thurii would 
come the descendants of those Phocaeans who had fled west and founded a final settlement at Velia, a 
town not far from Thurii and in close touch with it as we see from coins and other evidence. If the story 
reached Herodotus through the Phocaeans of Velia it came as a tradition orally transmitted through 
several generations and subject to corruption at its source because of the translation from Etruscan in- 
volved in the first Greek knowledge of it. No amount of distortion should surprise us under these cir- 
cumstances and it further appears that the most incredible details are easily explained by the experi- 
ences of the Phocaeans themselves and by their natural misunderstanding of institutions for which they 
had only approximate equivalents in their own language and traditions. So Dionysius by suggesting a 
non-Lydian source for the story has, contrary to his intention, strengthened the position of those who 
argue for the Asiatic origin of the Etruscans, for it is much easier to believe the basic fact of the narra- 
tive if we can account in some reasonable way for its fantastic embellishments which need not affect the 
reliability of the tradition around which they grew in the course of its transmission. 


NEGLECT OF THE UNITY OF TIME BY EGYPTIAN ARTISTS: Witttam F. Eoeertox, The 
University of Chicago. 

A number of Egyptologists, in discussing the historical significance of particular Egyptian pictures, 
have tacitly assumed that each picture must represent a single moment of time. The fact seems to be 
that Egyptian artists were totally indifferent to the unity of time. The great majority of Egyptian pic- 
tures do in fact represent single time-standpoints, or may easily be so interpreted, but this merely hap- 
pens to be so and was not a result consciously sought after by the Egyptians. The artist was perfectly 
free to condense successive past events into a single picture, as in Davies, The Tomb of Nefer-hotep, vol. 
I, plate 41, where one individual appears first inside and later outside the temple of Amon; or in Medinet 
Habu, vol. II, plate 74, where a single figure of a prince is drawn partly in the attitude of listening to the 
king (earlier stage) and partly in the attitude of speaking to the captive chief (later stage). Or a single 
picture may include several future events, each of which is meant to be repeated at appropriate inter- 
vals, as in Steindorff, Das Grab des Ti, plate 71, where two tomb attendants are shown, one bringing 
“the evening meal” and the other “the morning meal”: each of these two figures was evidently in- 
tended to represent each successive tomb attendant “in (his appropriate) month (of office)” through- 
out all future time. In beginning the study of an Egyptian picture, it is unsafe to assume that any par- 
ticular time-standpoint will be represented, or even that the artist was thinking about time at all when 
he made the picture. 


ALEXANDER’S ARMY: C, A. Ropinson, Brown University. 


The present paper attempts an analysis, based on the sources, of Alexander's army. It attempts to 
show, among other things, the size of Alexander's army at different periods during the Asiatic expedi- 
tion, the care he took with re-enforcements and garrisons, the troops and officers chiefly used, the size 
of the enemy forces, and the losses so far as they can be determined. The purpose of the paper is not 
simply to bring out Alexander's ability as a soldier, but to emphasize that in an estimate’of Alexander 
due consideration must be given to the general disturbance his expedition caused in Asia. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS CENTER AT 3000 B.C.: E. A. Spetser, The University of 
Pennsylvania. 

During the Early Dynastic period, which in Mesopotamia occupied the first half of the third millen- 
nium, Tepe Gawra, situated fifteen miles north of Nineveh, proves to have maintained intimate com- 
mercial relations with Aegean centers, Transcaucasia, the Indus valley, and Egypt. Objects uncovered 
in Gawra VI, which is dated to the Early Dynastic period, establish these far-flung relations beyond 
any possibility of dispute. 


THE COPPER MINES OF KING SOLOMON: Netson Guivueck, Hebrew Union College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Much of the affluence of Solomon may be attributed to the fact that he was one of the first great 
copper kings. During the spring of 1934 a joint archaeological survey expedition of the American 
School of Oriental Research, Baghdad, the American Council of Learned Societies, the Transjordan 
Department of Antiquities, and the Hebrew Union College, examined the region between the Dead Sea 
and the Gulf of Aqabah. In this desert stretch of land, called the Arabah, the expedition found numer- 
ous copper mines, which could be dated through pottery finds to the time of Solomon. His ships laden 
with copper sailed from Ezion-Geber to Ophir, bringing back in exchange the precious products of 
Arabia, and Africa and India. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON AN ARCHITECTURAL SURVEY OF SAINT SOPHIA, 
KIEV: S. H. Cross, The Mediaeval Academy of America. 
LATEST EXCAVATIONS AT JERASH: W. F. Stinesprine, Smith College. 

The recent excavations at Jerash have produced a number of interesting results. Not the least inter- 
esting is the solution of the riddle of the Triumphal Arch, which can now at least be dated. At the 
same time we learn something new about the movements of Hadrian in Palestine, about the history of 
Syrian architecture, and about a small point of Greek semasiology. 

Another important problem is that of the South Tetrapylon, which marked the point of crossing of 
the two principal streets of the city. At this point definite results were obtained, but no final solution 
presented itself. 


EXCAVATIONS AT ANTIOCH, 1935: W. A. CampBe.y, Wellesley College. 
This paper is published in the current number of the A.J... 


RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN JUGOSLAVIA: Viapiuir J. Fewkes, Harvard 
University. 

Recent discoveries in Jugoslavia are especially significant in regard to a more comprehensive under- 
standing of the Neolithic Age: 

Substantial advance has been gained in further appreciation of the relationship between culture, 
history and the role of geographic factors. Reconnoitering surveys added valuable data on site distribu- 
tion, culture-type correlations, and diffusional movements. Continued excavations at Vinéa brought 
to light large amounts of additional, stratigraphically well-documented material and observations. 
(Prof. Vasic’s latest supposition that the beginning of this site dates to sixth century Ionian coloniza- 
tion is contrary to all evidence; cf. abstract of “Interpretation and dating of Vinéa,”’ A.J.A. XXXIX, 
1935, p. 614). Related sites prove consistent distribution of Vinéa analogies in the Morava valley as far 
as the Morava-Vardar divide, in the upper Timok drainage, and on the bank of the Danube east of the 
Iron Gate. Material identical with that excavated at Staréevo was noted in all these regions. Search in 
the Vardar valley north of Demir Kapija failed to locate Neolithic deposits. Habitation mounds (tum- 
bas) were charted in the Bitolj Basin, adding to previous records a series of locations; soundings estab- 
lished a clear case of peripheral derivation from central Macedonia, which also obtains in two hill-top 
sites near Djevdjelia. In the vicinity of Sarajevo, as well as in various localities of northwestern Yugo- 
slavia, in the Tisa valley and farther inland in the Banat, new sites were revealed, and additional 
material collected in certain previously known places. 

Territorially and archaeologically three Neolithic spheres are recognizable in Yugoslavia: the Alpine 
Lake Dwelling development, allocated largely in the Sava drainage; the Danubian expression, embrac- 
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ing the middle and partially also the upper subdivisions of Danube valley; the Macedonian (-Thes- 
salian) growth in the lower zone of the Vardar drainage. Overlaps and interchange are demonstrated 
in the case of the Danubian and Alpine spheres, whereas the south appears to have been shut off from 
either locus, at least insofar as direct contacts are concerned. 

Steadily accumulating evidence in northeastern Yugoslavia and adjacent regions strengthens the 
view that the Aegean area on the one hand and the Danube valley on the other were originally inde- 
pendent recipients of Neolithic culture derived from common sources. Distributional factors indicate 
primary Neolithic diffusional trends through the lower Danube region, around the Iron Gate barrier, 
into the middle sector of the valley, whence subsequent dissemination advanced in various directions. 
In the Morava valley such initial movement appears to have spread from north to south. In the Vardar 
area Neolithic occupation is evidenced only in the Prilep and Bitolj Basins (Crna drainage) and in the 
vicinity of Djevdjelia (on the Vardar). A lacuna still exists along the upper and middle Vardar (i.e. 
above Demir Kapija), and the neolithic cultural milieus known at either of its latitudinal margins do 
not point to contacts between the two extremes. (The crusted ware of Vinéa, so often, albeit incorrectly, 
stressed as analogous with Thessalian HI crusted pottery has virtually no comparisons in other sites of 
the Moravo-Danubian area.) 


SOME EUROPEAN ORIGINS OF EARLY PENNSYLVANIA ARCHITECTURE: Georce H. 
ALLEN, Lafayette College. 

Except in the case of New England, the investigation of architecture in the Early Colonial Period in 
America has generally failed to take account of the native traditions of building of the different locali- 
ties in Europe from which the original settlers came to the new continent. Identity of place-names in the 
homelands and the colonial territory is a fairly reliable key to continuity of building traditions among a 
very homogeneous population such as that of early New England, but would be far from dependable in 
the case of the very mixed population of Pennsylvania. In the case of the latter, useful evidence for 
jdentifving the features of the architectural background is afforded by authentic genealogies of the 
pioneer families, linking the previous Old World homes with the still existing primitive coustructions in 
the New, as well as records of collective migrations of religious groups from definitely indicated places 
in Europe to localities in the colony. 

Thus, in a single instance, certain reliable genealogies enable us to perceive that the situation and 
plan and many peculiarities of stvle of the earliest houses of the Oley Valley near Reading in Pennsyl- 
vania are derived from the traditions of domestic architecture of the Rhenish Palatinate in Germany. 
On the other hand, consistently with the relationship of offspring to parent stem existing between the 
Moravian centers of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and Herrnhut, in Saxony, we discover a striking sim- 
ilarity in the style of construction of the two places, particularly in the community buildings of the 
religious organization. But the contrast of the gambrel roofs, rows of dormer windows, and absence of 
pent-eaves at Bethlehem, with the simple gable roofs with uninterrupted surfaces and wall spaces 
traversed by pent-eaves in the Oley Valley, as in other settlements of the Palatines in the same 
general region, illustrates the fact that the European background of the Teutonic peculiarities of 
building in colonial Pennsylvania consists of quite distinctive local traditions, and, consequently, 
that the common practice of treating all the manifestations of German influence as a single, coherent 
tendency is quite inexact. 


THE GIANTS OF AGRIGENTO: Wittiam Bett Dixnsmoor, Columbia University. 


APHRODITE IN ROMAN COPIES OF GREEK STATUES: Marcerere Breser, Barnard Col- 
lege. 

One central problem of controversy in the history of antique art is the question how far the existing 
copies made to Roman order are true to the Greek masterpieces and how far the copyists in following 
their own ideas have altered or spoilt the originals. A clear insight into the methods of the copyists is 
procured by the study of the statues of Aphrodite used for portraits of Roman ladies and varied in 
different ways for different purposes. The development goes from the naked to the more fully draped 
type and ends with the adaptation of one type for the representation of the Virgin Mary. 
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AEGEAN AND MEDITERRANEAN SHIPS OF THE EARLY MINOAN PERIOD: A DISCUS- 
SION OF THE STEM AND STERN: Lionet Conen, New York University. 

The problem, specifically, is to determine which end of these vessels is the prow, which the stern, and 
why. 

The evidence consists of several sketchy drawings on vases from the Cyclades, a clay model from 
Palaikastro, and a Cretan-Mycenaean seal. On each, a vessel is represented with one end rising into an 
extremely high post, and the other left extremely low. Jutting out, at water line height, from the low 
end, is a narrow covered extension. Is the high end the prow, or vice-versa? What is the explanation of 
the curious extension? 

Two opposed theories based on the same evidence are prevalent today, that of Késter and that of 
Evans. The former, holding that the extension on the low end is a ram and hence the low end is the 
prow, is wrong. The latter argues that the high end is the prow and the extension on the low end repre- 
sents a “fixed rudder”, a primitive steering device. His conclusions concerning which end is the prow 
and which the stern are accepted, but his explanation of the extension is implausible. 

The hypothesis submitted by the author is as follows: That end of the vessel from which the exten- 
sion runs, being extremely low, was probably troubled by water coming over the sides. To offset this, 
that low rear was decked over, and a vertical board set up, running from gunwale to gunwale and fitted 
flush against the edge of the deck. This board probably rose a few feet above deck and gunwale. To 
insure against spray, the gunwales were raised to meet it. Thus, an ancient artist, drawing a ship in 
profile and not drawing in the details of the hull, would represent this board (which was merely a de- 
fense against spray) as the actual stern, and what was really the low end of the vessel carefully decked 
over, would appear an extension. This explanation is given weight by similar structures found on mod- 
ern Malay vessels which face almost the exact counterpart of Mediterranean maritime conditions. The 
hulls, being low, are decked at both ends, and a wickerwork defense against spray built about. 

THE ESQUILINE NECROPOLIS IN THE F{FTH CENTURY B.C.: Inez Scorr Rysera, Vassar 
College. 

It is a well-known fact that burials of the Esquiline Necropolis fall into two groups separated in time 
by at least a century and a half. After being used continuously throughout the Italic and Etruscan 
periods, the cemetery apparently fell into disuse from the end of the sixth until the latter part of the 
fourth century B.c., when burials reappear, dated by the presence of black-glazed pottery. Von Duhn’s 
explanation of this fact is that burials of the fifth and early fourth centuries are farther out on the slopes 
of the hill and have not been discovered; that after the building of the city wall in the fourth century 
the district immediately outside the agger was again used as a cemetery. Pinza made a list of thirty-nine 
tombs which he proposed to place in the fifth century although they contained no material which could 
be dated definitely later than the sixth. While his list seems arbitrary, there is indirect evidence, abun- 
dant enough to constitute a reasonable probability, that his thesis is correct: that because of the com- 
parative isolation from foreign influence in the century following the expulsion of the Etruscans no new 
styles came in to displace the older types of pottery. The actual burials of the fifth century, however, 
are and probably will remain indistinguishable from those of the preceding period. Examination of the 
finds from Rome and comparison with remains from other sites shows that: (1) native black wares, 
impasto and indigenous bucchero, were in continuous use until the fourth century and even later; (2) 
Italic painted pottery (Italogeometric) did not totally disappear after its accepted *floruit,”” VII-VI 
centuries, but continued to be manufactured locally until the Hellenistic period; (3) burials elsewhere 
in Latium and to a less marked degree those at Capena and Narce show the same lack of material which 
can be dated definitely in the fifth century; (4) stipes of temples in Rome, where there is every reason 
to expect deposits to be continuous, show the same gap in dated material. The inference is unavoidable 
that in all these cases the lacuna is only apparent, and that the culture of the fifth century in Latium 
was merely a continuation without change of that of the preceding period. 

SECOND CENTURY TENDENCIES IN ROMAN MOSAICS: Marton E. Buake, Mount Holyoke 
College. 

The simple patterns of the first century grew imperceptibly into the more complicated ones of the 

second. Since inventive genius was at a low ebb in the reign of Trajan, the mosaicists contented them- 
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selves with the embellishment of the patterns of their predecessors with more minor motives and with 
the multification of the number of borders used to surround a single field. Indifference to technical per- 
fection often led to the failure to make the corresponding parts of the same design of the same size. The 
best artists of the age of Hadrian looked back to the Hellenistic era for inspiration. Although they em- 
ployed a wealth of decorative effects, they seldom let their love of ornament destroy their discretion in 
the choice of motives. They seem to have developed a type of arabesque out of various Hellenistic 
foliate motives. The poorer artisans continued the process of over-elaboration, often losing the effect of 
the whole in the multiplicity of the details. Both of these periods were much more partial to black and 
white than to polychromy. They kept alive an interest in the silhouette mosaics which had started in 
the first century and seem to have initiated the well-thought-out marine pictures which became the 
glory of the age of Antoninus Pius. 

Although relatively simple geometric designs in black and white continued to pave the more modest 
homes of the early Antonine period, elaborate polychrome patterns resembling rich oriental carpets 
were used in the more elegant rooms. Elaborate borders frame intricate compositions, often giving a 
rather flamboyant effect to the whole. Sometimes, a pattern ornate enough to form the decoration of 
the entire surface of the floor serves merely as the ground for an elaborate picture. Again, the general 
pattern tends to become a framework for a series of miniature pictures or designs. Although these in- 
sets lack the perfection of some of the earlier emblemata, they are often effective. The growing popu- 
larity of arabesque-like compositions had its source in this love of ornamentation. In general, there is 
an exuberance which transcends the studied restraint of the Hadrianic era. In spite of the profusion of 
ornament, the floors, generally speaking, still exhibit reasonably good taste. Attention to detail has 
given way to a desire for rich general impressions. It is easy to trace the development from the rela- 
tively simple patterns of the end of the first century through a time of over-elaboration of details to a 
period of broad general effect. Such in brief was the development of the mosaic art in the second cen- 
tury. 

-This paper will be published in full in the Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, XIII, 19386. 
THE SHIELD OF ARGOS: IRENE RinGwoop ARNOLD, Vassar College. 

This paper is an investigation into the nature and origin of the Heraea festival at Argos, commonly 
referred to as The Shield of Argos. The shield was given as a prize at the festival, and it probably figures 
prominently in what appears to have been the central feature of the celebration, the heavy armed race 
(with chariots or on foot). The significance and sacredness attached to the shield in this Heraea festival 
suggests an early cult of the shield in Argos and vicinity, which is substantiated by other archaeological 
evidence. The heavy armed race, which played so important a part in the celebration, probably had its 
origin also in the ritual of the Argive Hera. 

This paper will be published in the A./.A. 


PERSPECTIVE AND THE PERIAKTOI: A. M. G. Lirrie, Harvard University. 

From the theatrical borrowings of the Second Pompeian style the stage settings described by Vitru- 
vius can be reassembled. For their spatial effect these are dependent on a perspective scheme which 
includes what may be the periaktoi. The scheme had its origin in the thyroma fillings of the Hellenistic 
theater. On a flat surface, on a raised stage, perspective painting served to repeat in illusion the spatial 
disposition of the old paraskenion ground stage. Thus the advance of painting may account for (1) the 
substitution of the flat proskenion stage for the recessive paraskenia type: (2) the transition from acting 
on the orchestra level to acting on the logeion stage. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE FOR A SLAVIC INVASION OF CORINTH (read by title): 


Guapys R. Davipson, American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 


The movements of nomadic tribes, usually being unrecorded, are difficult to trace. It is principally 
from scattered references in literature that we know of the repeated invasions of northern peoples to 
which Greece was subject from the sixth to the ninth century 4.p., and evidence for such incursions into 
Corinthian territory is largely inferential (J. H. Finley, Jr. in Speculum VII, 1932, pp. 478-479). In- 
formation about attacks on Corinth is also provided in a negative manner by the fact that extremely 
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few coins dating from the late seventh, eighth, and early ninth centuries have been discovered there 
(K. M. Edwards, Coins (Corinth VI), p. 165). While, to judge from the finds, a small community seems 
to have existed until the middle of the seventh century, and another to have sprung up again in the 
late ninth, only slight traces of occupation, at least in the main portion of the city, have been found for 
the period between. Invasions of **Slavonians”’ or “* Avars”’ have been considered responsible for the 
desertion of Corinth. Confirmation of this theory is provided by the chance discovery of certain graves 
in the course of excavation of the West Wall of the city. They not only furnish evidence of at least one 
such intrusion, but also disclose the region whence the invaders came. In these graves were found iron 
weapons—spear-heads and a sword-hilt—and with each skeleton a large bronze buckle of the sort that 
might be attached to a leather belt. Similar objects have turned up in the general excavations, but in 
undatable contexts. Among the weapons only the sword-hilt and two-barbed spear-heads are distine- 
tive. The buckles, however, are definitely Slavic in appearance. Each has a large decorative plate, 
usually with pierced ornamentation. Some show extremely conventionalized animal forms; others bear 
curvilinear or geometric designs in low relief. Almost exact duplicates of these objects (both buckles and 
weapons) occur in *‘Sarmatian” and “ Avar™ graves of the seventh and eighth centuries, excavated in 
various parts of Hungary, particularly at Keszthely, on Lake Balaton. 

Exactly what tribe it was that produced these objects we can not tell. Probably both the Avars and 
the so-called Sarmatians, singly or perhaps together, penetrated the Corinthia. These burials of a few 
of their number who died in or near the city furnish the most definite evidence of their presence there 
that has yet appeared. (This paper will eventually form part of the publication of the small finds from 
Corinth.) 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS: 


NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Davip M. Rosrnson, Editor 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


NECROLOGY 
James Henry Breasted died in New York City 


on December 2, 1935. He was born in Rockford, 
Illinois, August 27, 1865. He received an A.B. 
degree from North Central College in 1888. He 
studied between 1888-1890 at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and then went to Yale 
where he received his A.M. degree in 1892. He was 
given an A.M. and a Ph.D. by the University of 
Berlin in 1894; an LL.D. by the University of 
California in 1918, and by Princeton in 1929; and 
an honorary Litt.D. by Oxford University in 
1922. He went to the University of Chicago in 
1894, as an Assistant in Egyptology. In 1905 he 
was made Professor of Egyptology and Oriental 
History, and later Director of the Oriental Mu- 
seum. He was relieved of his teaching duties in 
1925 in order to take full charge of the work in the 
Oriental Institute in the Near East. He was a 
visiting lecturer at many universities: Haskell 

1 The Department of Archaeological News and 
Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books is conducted by Professor Davin M. 
Ropinson, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Profes- 
sor SAMUEL E. Bassett, Professor N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckinguam, Professor 
SypNEY N. DEANE, Professor Ropert E. DENG- 
LER, Dr. J. Fewkes, Professor Joun W. 
Fuicut, Professor Harotp N. Fow er, Dr. 
Saran E. Freeman, Professor HENry S. GEHMAN, 
Mr. E. Bioren Gerze, Dr. GERTRUDE GRETHER, 
Professor BatriscomMBE GuNN, Professor FrankK- 
Lin P. Jounson, Professor Rotanp G. Kent, 
Dr. SterpHeN B. Luce, Professor CLARENCE 
Manning, Professor GEorGE E. Mytonas, Pro- 
fessor Ropert S. Rogers, Professor KENNETH 
Scort, Professor JouN SHAPLEY, Professor Epura- 
IM SpEIseR, Professor Francis J. Tscuan, Pro- 
fessor SuirtEy H. Weser, Louis C. West, 
Professor Frep V. WiNNETT, and the Editors. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see Vol. 
xxiv, 1, p. 124, and Vol. xxix, 1, pp. 115-116. 
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Lecturer at Oberlin College in 1922, first Mes- 
senger Lecturer at Cornell University in 1925, and 
first Mary Flexner Lecturer at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege in 1929. Dr. Breasted was an active or 
honorary member of many learned societies in- 
cluding: The Royal Academy of Science (Berlin), 
the American Geographical Society, the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, the Society of 
Antiquaries, the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Archaeologisches Inst. des Deutschen Reiches, 
the American Oriental Society, and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. He was a member of 
the Archaeological Institute and of the Advisory 
Board of Associate Editors of the American 
Journal of Archaeology. ; 

In addition to numerous articles in Archaeo- 
logical Journals he was the author of many books: 
De Hymnis in Solem sub Rege Amenophide IV Con- 
ceptis (1894); Erman’s Egyptian Grammar (Eng. 
ed.), (1894); 4 New Chapter in the Life of Thutmose 
IIT (1900); The Battle of Kadesh (1903); Egypt 


through the Stereoscope (1905); A History of 
Egypt (1905, second ed. 1909); Ancient Records of 


Egypt, Historical Documents, 5 vols. (1906); The 
Temples of Lower Nubia (1906); A History of the 
Ancient Egyptians (1908); The Monuments of 
Sudanese Nubia (1908); Development of Religion 


and Thought in Ancient Egypt (1912); Outlines of 


European History (with J. H. Robinson, 1914); 
Short Ancient History (1914-15); Ancient Times 
—A History of the Early World (1916, revised 
1935); Survey of the Ancient World (1919); 
History of Europe, Ancient and Medieval (with 
J. H. Robinson, 1920); General History of Europe 
(with Robinson and Smith, 1921); The Oriental 
Institute—A Beginning and a Programme (1922); 
Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting (1924): 
Conquest of Civilization (1926); The Oriental 
Institute (Vol. XIL of the University of Chicago 
Survey, 1933); The Dawn of Conscience (1933); 
The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus (1934). 
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Louis Finot, organizer of the Ecole francaise 
d’ Extréme-Orient, died last year. He had under- 
taken the study of Sanskrit in order that he might 
be able to decipher the titles of the works which 
he was cataloguing in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
and his ability and judgment had been proved to 
such an extent that in 1898, when Paul Doumer 
decided to create a research institution in Indo- 
China, Mr. Finot was designated to take charge 
of this enterprise. His work in Indo-China was 
a success and the institution which he organized 
there is unequalled in its field. After more than 
twenty years in the Orient Mr. Finot returned to 
France and was called to the Collége de France to 
teach the antiquities of Indo-China. But he 
desired quiet and preferred to retire to Toulon, 
where he remained until his death. Among his 
principal publications are: Le Bouddhisme, son 
origine et son évolution; Inscriptions du Siam et de 
la Péninsule malaise; and, Documents historiques 
et géogra phiques relatifs aU Indo-Chine. 

Gustave Glotz, author of many articles in the 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités, died in the spring of 
1935 before he was able to complete his //istoire 
générale. He had already published the first 
volume of this work, Histoire grecque: des origines 
aux guerres médiques (1925), and in 1931, the 
second volume, La Gréce au Ve siécle, both with 
the collaboration of R. Cohen. Mr. Glotz was an 
historian of moral and juristic subjects rather 
than of arts, and, by preference, an epigrapher 
rather than an archaeologist. He made great 
contributions to the study of Greek law. Among 
his works are: La Solidarité de la famille dans le 
droit criminel en Gréce (1904); L’Ordalie dans la 
Greéce primitive (1904); and, Etudes sociales et 
juridiques sur Pantiquité greeque (1906). 

Ignazio Guidi, member of the Academy of 
Italy and Senator of the Realm since 1914, died 
at Rome at the age of ninety-one. Senator Guidi 
was elected foreign associate of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 1920. He was 
a renowned orientalist, professor of Greek, and 
honorary professor of the Hebrew language at the 
University of Rome. 

David Gordon Lyon, founder of the Semitic 
Museum at Harvard University and Professor 
Emeritus of Semitic Languages at Harvard, died 
in Boston on December 4, 1935. He was born in 
Benton, Alabama, May 24, 1852. He received an 
A.B. from Howard College in 1875, and his Ph.D. 
from Leipzig in 1882. He was Hollis Professor of 
Divinity at Harvard University from 1882-1910, 


and Hancock Professor of Hebrew and other 
Oriental Languages from 1910-1922; Professor 
Emeritus, since 1922. From 1891-1922 he was 
Curator of the Semitic Museum, and has been 
Honorary Curator since that time. During 
1906-07 he was the Director of the American 
School for Oriental Study and Research in 
Palestine. He was a Fellow of the American - 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; and a member of 
the American Oriental Society, and the Society of 
Biblical Literature. In addition to numerous 
articles in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society he was the author of the following books: 
Keilschrifttexte Sargons Kénigs von Assyrien 

1883); An Assyrian Manual (1886); Harvard 
Excavations at Samaria, 1908-10 (with others), 
two volumes (1924). In 1912 he was editor, with 
George F. Moore, of Studies in the History of 
Religions. 

Fernand de Mely died on March 25, 1935, as a 
result of an accident. He was born in 1852 and 
while quite young began the study of philology, 
history and art of the Middle Ages. Much of his 
work was concerned with the treasures of French 
churches and museums, precious stones, gold- 
work, ivories, tapestries, painting, sculpture, 
miniatures, technical iconographic and liturgical 
studies. In 1903 he was made a member of the 
Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France. 
From the French Academy he received the Jules 
Janin prize and the Académie des Inscriptions 
honored him with the Saintour award. M. de 
Mely was a regular contributor to the Revue 
Archéologique, the Bulletin de Ul’ Académie des 
Inscriptions and the Bulletin monumental. He also 
wrote many books, the most important being, Les 
Primitifs et leurs signatures. 

Grant Showerman, professor of Latin at the 
University of Wisconsin, died November 13, 
1935. He was born in Brookfield, Wisconsin, 
January 9, 1870. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1896 with the A.B. degree. 
He was awarded fellowships for four years of 
graduate study, two at Wisconsin and two at the 
(American School of Classical Studies in Rome. In 
1900 he received a Ph.D. degree and became 
Instructor in Latin at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. In 1909 he was made Professor. During a 
leave of absence in 1904-1905 he taught in the 
Latin Department of Princeton University. His 
other leaves he spent at the American School in 
Rome. He was the Annual Professor there in 
1922-23; and Director of the summer sessions 
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from 1923-32. He was a member of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South, the 
American Philological Association, the Wisconsin 
Branch of the Archaeological Institute of America 
and other societies. In 1929 the Italian govern- 
ment named him a Cavalier of the Crown of Italy. 
In addition to numerous articles in journals and 
magazines he wrote the following books: With 
the Professor (1910); Translation of Ovid's 
Heroides and Amores, Loeb Classical Library 
(1914); The Indian Stream Republic and Luther 
Parker (1915); A Country Chronicle (1916); A 
Country Child (1917); Horace and His Influence 
(1922); Eternal Rome (1924); Century Readings in 
Ancient Classical Literature (1925); Rome and the 
Romans (1931); and, Monuments and Men of 
Ancient Rome (1935). 


THE ORIENT 

BABYLONIA 
Ur.— According to Sir LEonarp Woo..ey’s 
discoveries at Ur, the quadruped figuring on 
various Sumerian mosaics and sculptures as a 
draught animal is the domesticated Asiatic 
dziggetai or onager. (Palestine Exploration Fund, 

Quarterly Statement, October, 1935.) 


HITTITE 


Commagene on the Euphrates.—From the 
Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions of Boybeypunari, 
which have been translated by BEpRicH Hrozny, 
it appears that there was in the first half of the 
thirteenth century B.c., in Commagene, on the 
Euphrates, a small Hittite state, which was 
dependent on the Hittite Empire. These texts are 
reproduced in photographs, transcription, and 
transliteration together with translation. He has 
also translated Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions 
from Carchemish, Adjigél (Topada), and Suvasa. 
Excellent plates accompany all this work. 
(Archiv Orientdlni, 1935.) 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 

An Archaeological Survey of North Syria. —In 
The Illustrated London News, November 23, 1935, 
pp. 930-933, there is an article by M. E. L. 
Matiowan, the Field Director of an Expedition 
which was sent out under the auspices of the 
British Museum and the British School of 
Archaeology in Iraq to make an archaeological 
survey of the Habur region of north Syria. The 
expedition investigated the country along the 
banks of the Habur River from Circesium where 


it joins the Euphrates to Hasaka; and then the 
region bounded by the Upper Habur on the west, 
the Jaghjagha River on the east, and north to the 
Turkish border. Along the Lower Habur the 
remains were chiefly of the Assyrian, Hellenistic, 
Roman and Byzantine periods. The mounds were 
more numerous in the Upper Habur region, which 
is much more fertile. This country was probably 
originally settled by farmers from the hills to the 
North before 4000 B.c. The expedition chose the 
site of Chagar Bazar for excavation. The mound 
stood over sixty feet high and contained remains 
of fifteen superimposed cities. The first settlement, 
on virgin soil, belongs to the end of the Neolithic 
or the beginning of the Chalcolithic period, before 
4000 B.c. Pieces of the early painted pottery of 
Tell Halaf were found there, and also some incised 
and burnished pottery similar to the earliest 
types found on the coast of Syria. In the lowest 
ten settlements the pottery was all handmade, but 
it is possible to trace a development in the potter’s 
art from the crudest ware to the fine polychrome 
pottery of the tenth city. In the excavation of 
these ten cities two discoveries of paramount 
importance were made: one, a cylinder seal of 
black soap-stone engraved with four figures, 
probably the earliest seal of this type ever found; 
the other, some terracotta figurines of the 
**Mother Goddess.” Her costume, the details of 
which were painted, consisted of trousers, a 
jacket and turban, similar to the dress of the 
modern peasant women of this region. The god- 
dess was portrayed seated on a stool. After the 
destruction of the tenth city there was a period of 
several hundred years during which the site was 
unoccupied. The eleventh settlement is that of an 
entirely different people. They had copper and 
wheelmade pottery. Parallels for this culture are 
to be found in Nineveh and the royal cemetery at 
Ur, in the Sargonid period about 2700 B.c. The 
later strata carry the occupation of the site down 
to about 1500 B.c. After this the site was aban- 
doned until the Roman period. 

Tell el-Duweir.—The mound with the sur- 
rounding hills was a centre of Copper Age culture 
from the earliest times. There are fragmeuts of 
fine stone vessels dating from Middle Prehistoric 
to early Old Kingdom cultures of the Nile valley. 
The cave dwellings became burial places in later 
times. The copper objects are pure copper; only 
very faint traces of nickel, arsenic, and sulphur 
have been detected. It has been suggested that 


this copper was not derived from native metal, 
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but was smelted down from ores of the malachite 
class, which were available in the Akabah and 
Wadi Arabah region. In the earliest rock-dwellings 
a limestone mortar sometimes adjoins the hearth. 
In the early settlements there is also found hand- 
made pottery with “‘wavy ledge handles.” A 
special type of mortar of the Hyksos period was 
also present. A small Egyptian temple of the time 
of Amenhotep III continued until a middle point 
in the reign of Ramses II, when it was destroyed 
by fire. 

There were found an ivory comb and tapering 
ivory rods, which were probably used to curl hair. 
In the contemporary Assyrian reliefs depicting the 
siege and fall of Lachish, the senior officials of the 
city are wearing their hair closely curled. 

In a wrecked grave was found a small rough 
pottery bow] bearing characters in proto-Phoeni- 
cian script similar to that of the Duweir Ewer. 
In a chamber tomb the contents of which were 
undisturbed, there lay beside human remains a 
three-pronged fork (a flesh-hook, cf. I Sam. 2, 
13-14) and a bone plaque with three rows of ten 
holes each, which probably served as a calendar. 
Apparently the owner was an official who ob- 
served festivals and feasts. A large building built 
in the style of the Persian residency was oriented 
eastward, and with the position of the libation 
altar on the open axis line suggests a solar cult. In 
the level below that of the Persian period were 
recovered sixteen of the eighteen potsherds now 
known as * The Lachish Letters.”’ These fragments 
are mostly scraps of common water jars and bear 
writing in carbon iron ink. As far as the writing 
was concerned some pieces were complete. Pro- 
fessor Torezyner’s researches find in these frag- 
ments messages or parts of letters from outposts 
to one “Lord Ya‘ush,” who may have been cap- 
tain of the guard. Letters III and IV are the most 
important; the former offers a striking parallel to 
Jer. 26, 20-23 and I Ch. 3, 18. Letter IV gives the 
first inscriptional proof that Tell el-Duweir is to 
be identified with Lachish. Further important 
inscriptional material is found on a clay seal with 
the inscription: “‘Belonging to Gedaliah who is 
over the house.’ Gedaliah’s title may be equiva- 
lent to “vice-regent.”” On the back is a clear 
impression of the papyrus to which the seal was 
originally attached. This proves the common use 
of papyrus in the late period of the monarchy. 
This notice reminds us of Gedaliah, who was made 
governor upon the fall of Jerusalem (2 Kings 25, 
22). A steatite scarab, probably of the same pe- 


riod, belonged to Ahimelech. This form of seal 
bears witness to the persistence of Egyptian 
cultural influence in Judah at the late period of the 
monarchy. (J. L. Starkey, Palestine Exploration 
Fund, Quarterly Statement, October, 1935.) 

S’baita.—In the Negeb, thirty-five miles 
south-east of Beersheba, lies S’baita. This wilder- 
ness is now a desert, but in the first dozen centu- 
ries of our era, an intensive cultivation made it one 
of the most productive areas in Palestine. The 
date of the first settlement is uncertain, but it 
cannot have been later than the latter part of the 
first century A.D. From that time through Byzan- 
tine times settlements were continuous until the 
twelfth century. After the Moslem conquest, the 
Christian inhabitants were living much as usual. 
In 640 a.p. the floor of the South Church was 
relaid, and burials were made in the North Church 
as late as 648. Arabic inscriptions in Kufic 
character of the ninth century show that the 
North Church was used after it had been aban- 
doned by the Christians. Both the North and the 
South Church had a monolithic font in the form 
of a Maltese cross. A mosque, whose Mihrab 
penetrates slightly into the baptistry, was north of 
the South Church. 

There was a bath in the North Church, one in 
the South Church complex, and a number of baths 
were located in the town. About half an hour to 
the south of the town, in the upper reaches of the 
Wadi al-Abjad, is a great system of reservoirs and 
canals. Fragments of glass lamps have been found 
and a large number of pieces of ostrich eggs which 
may have been used to preserve the oil of the 
lamps from rats. (CoLin Baty, Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, Quarterly Statement, October, 1935.) 

Samaria.—The round tower which was dis- 
covered in 1933 was then assigned tentatively to 
the Israelite period. This date now has to be 
abandoned. It is possible, therefore, that the 
tower may be the work of Perdiccas, who is said 
by Eusebius and Jerome to have rebuilt Samaria; 
in that case, it was constructed about 325 B.c. 
A large quantity of Hellenistic pottery gives an 
idea of the character and prosperity of the place 
in the second and third century B.c. (J. W. 
Crowroor, Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly 
Statement, October, 1935.) 


GREECE 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Cephallonia. — The first report of the important 
work conducted in Cephallonia in 1930, °31, and 
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*32, under the auspices of the Greek Archaeolog- 
ical Society and the financial assistance of Mrs. 
Goekoop de Jongh, is published by its director Dr. 
Spyripon Marinartos in the Eph. Arch., 1932, 
pp. 1-47. A Mycenaean grave at Pale, the remains 
of a unique Mycenaean settlement at Krane, and 
four rock-hewn chamber tombs at Lakkithra are 
among the remains described in the article. 
The graves at Lakkithra belong to the closing 
years of the L.H. III period and are somewhat 
similar to those excavated by Kavvadias and 
Oekonomos at Mazarakata. They are of a rectan- 
gular or oval shape and include a number of 
shafts regularly placed on either side of a central 
passage or irregularly scattered on the floor of the 
grave. The graves of Lakkithra vielded an impos- 
ing number of gold objects and ornaments and 
more than 400 vases, and these rich furnishings 
prove the existence of a flourishing community in 
Cephallonia in the reputed time of the Trojan 
War. An interesting chapter on the bothroi found 
among the graves of Cephallonia is included in the 
report, and their date, Byzantine period, and their 
purpose, storage pits, is now established. 
Excavations in Western Macedonia.—In the 
Eph. Arch., 1932, pp. 48-133, Professor A. KEra- 
MOPOULLOs publishes the first part of the report of 
his important explorations and excavations in 
western Macedonia. He describes in detail his 
excavation of the ancient Herakleia, situated near 
modern Florina, and of sites in Elimeia in the 
upper Haliakmon, and his exploration of the 
ancient forts of western Macedonia. The remains 
of houses and the immense amount of pottery 
from the Herakleia and Elimeia belong to the 
closing centuries of the pagan era and are very 
interesting for the variety which they exhibit 
and their strong similarities with more southern 
products of the same period. The forts dominating 
the mountain passes and valleys of western 
Macedonia are described and illustrated in a very 
scholarly fashion and their age is accepted to be 
sarlier than the seventh century B.c. They served 
as fortified citadels where people could take refuge 
in times of invasions, before the consolidation of 
the Macedonian kingdom, but they were aban- 
doned and never used after that consolidation. 
Keramopoullos’ pioneer work opens up another 
section of the Greek world to exhaustive research. 
Prehistoric Citadel of Malthi in Messenia. — 
In the Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de 
Lund, 1934-1935, pp. 1-52, Natan VALMIN 
reports the completion of the excavations on the 


acropolis of Malthi in Messenia (cf. A.J.A. 
xxxix, 1935, pp. 268-270). The village, occupied 
from the Early Helladic, or perhaps Sub-Neolithic, 
period through the Late Helladic III, resembles 
the Cretan examples in its arrangement. Three 
large, open areas, bordered on the sides toward 
the outer circuit wall by magazines and store- 
rooms, occupy about a third of the total area. The 
rest is covered by 305 rooms or areas arranged as 
houses, passages and light-wells, the latter indi- 
cated by their “‘macadam”’ pavements. The ma- 
jority of the rooms were built during the Middle 
Helladic period and most of them continued in 
use until the final destruction of the settlement. 
The circuit wall also was built in the Middle 
Helladic period. Some reconstruction and new 
building was carried out during the Late Helladic 
period, but there is nowhere any sign of a general 
conflagration or destruction until the end of Late 
Helladic HII. The mixed Middle Helladic and 
Late Helladic pottery in many of the rooms sup- 
ports this conclusion. Of particular interest are the 
small sanctuary dedicated to the cult of the 
Double Axe and the burials and cult-rooms asso- 
ciated with them found to the right of the main 
gate. The excavations thus offer a complete vil- 
lage, illustrating clearly its plan, the fortifica- 
tions, the division of the town between the ruler 
and his subjects, the various industries, the burial 
and religious customs. 

Minoan and Mycenaean Ships.—In B.C.H. 
Ivii, 1933, pp. 170-235, Sp. MArtNATOs discusses 
the question of the sea-power of Minoan Crete. 
Very little is actually known about the Minoan 
and Mycenaean navies, and there are serious 
differences of opinion among scholars. No sculp- 
tured representation of a ship of the period has as 
vet been found, and, owing to the impressionistic 
character of Minoan art, it is doubtful if much 
assistance would be given by such a discovery. 
The writer does not attempt to add any informa- 
tion on the technical details of naval construction, 
not being a specialist in this line. A list is given of 
representations of ships on Minoan or Mycenaean 
objects, complete save for certain examples 
specifically mentioned by the author. This list is 
in four groups: (1) representations on vases or 
other utensils (18 examples); (2) models of ships 
in different materials (9 examples); (3) representa- 
tions on seals, rings and the like (31 examples); 
(4) representations on written tablets (11 ex- 
amples). Of these, the only example in monu- 


mental art is a fragmentary representation on the 
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sarcophagus from Hagia Triada, where a minia- 
ture boat is shown as an offering to the dead. 
Other examples in the list were doubtless in- 
tended for the same purpose, particularly the 
models of ships, which were probably to insure the 
deceased a safe passage to the Islands of the 
Blessed. The representations on seals doubtless 
signify that the owner was a sailor. They mostly 
belong in the L.M. II period when Cretan com- 
mand of the sea and its overseas activities were at 
their height. From the catalogue presented, it will 
be possible to learn something about the con- 
struction and rigging of the ships. It is important, 
in the first place, to distinguish the bow from the 
stern; this is often difficult owing to the crude 
and careless quality of the designs, which has led 
students to opinions of diametrical opposition, 
examples of which are given. The writer leans 
toward the belief that the highest part of the ships 
was aft, and that they broadened in beam towards 
the bow, this being a primitive form of stream- 
lining, as it must be remembered that in E.M. 
times no sails were used, the boats being propelled 
by oars only. In M.M. times, bow and stern are 
more symmetrical, but the stern remains slightly 
higher. Other considerations to be examined for 
further guidance are the direction of the Minoan 
system of writing, and the placing of the oars. 
The Minoan system of writing is an exception to 
all other forms of hieroglyphs, in that animated 
forms follow the direction of writing, and are not 
set in the opposite direction. This is of use, for the 
ship is a symbol, used from earliest times. The 
evidence from writing shows that the bow in the 
L.M. period always is pointed to the right, and 
here the bow is higher than the stern. As for the 
use of oars, the Minoans never paddled, but al- 
ways pulled at the oar, with the body facing aft, 
rowlocks being used to hold the oar steady. The 
oars in the representations are shown forming an 
acute angle with the direction of the bow. 

The dimensions of Aegean boats are next con- 
sidered, and the tonnage. It seems that at the end 
of L.M. I, the Cretans had evolved a heavy type 
of ship without oars, propelled by sails alone. But 
this is an exception; all other types are light, 
depending almost entirely on their oars, and using 
sail-power only with a fair wind. When not in use, 
the mast was unstepped and lowered. These are 
the ships encountered later in the Homeric poems. 
Ships are depicted with as many as twenty-eight 
oars to a side, but such representations are unre- 
liable; the maximum appears to have been fifteen. 


This would point to a boat of an overall length of 
about twenty-one metres, or sixty-nine feet. The 
beam is estimated at one-fifth the length, or 
about 13°4 feet. This must be regarded as a 
maximum, of the M.M. period at least, for there 
are designs of much smaller craft, as one would 
expect. In L.M. times a maximum length of about 
thirty metres, or ninety-eight feet overall may be 
conceded; these ships would have larger sails. At 
a place now called Hagioi Theodoroi, 12 km. east 
of Candia, there has been excavated the only 
Minoan harbor known up to now. Owing to the 
encroachment of the sea at Eastern Crete, much 
is now below sea level. But docks (vewoorxor) cut 
in the rock for ships have been identified; these 
emerged a little from the sea in Minoan times, 
probably L.M. II. They are over 30 m. long, and 
may have attained a length of 50 m. In width, one 
is seven, the others five metres. Each dock prob- 
ably received two ships end to end, as in the 
Athenian docks, the central dock being for the 
larger ships, the other two for ships of average 
size. 

The writer next studies the date relative to 
deck space and rower’s benches. Some vessels of 
the Minoan and Mycenaean periods appear to 
have been completely decked over, as opposed to 
ships of the Homeric period, which were all open. 
In fact, up to the Middle Ages, the deck was not 
a common feature. But these decked ships are 
found only in L.M. times. Three kinds of deck 
are noted: (1) extending from stem to stern, 
supported by parallel struts; (2) a form of deck 
with no apparent support; (3) a deck joined to the 
sides of the ship, and supplied with a hatch to go 
below. This type is found only on vessels in which 
sails are the only form of propulsion, a form that 
disappears in Homeric times and does not reappear 
until much later, attesting the high state of 
progress in navigation in Minoan times. Above 
the deck on boats of this type is a large bench at 
the stern, used by the helmsman for steering. 
Deck-houses fore and aft, which appear on 
Egyptian and Homeric ships, are not found on 
Minoan craft. But the great majority of Minoan 
vessels were open, with benches or thwarts for the 
rowers. One oar was pulled on each bench at each 
side; these benches begin almost at the bow. 
Cabins amidships, though shown on Egyptian 
boats, do not appear to have been used by the 
Minoans. 

Taking up now the equipment and rigging in 
general, it has been shown that the maximum 
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number of oars to a side was fifteen; the ordinary 
number was five, as attested by the representa- 
tions, all of which with five oars belong in the 
M.M. period. The vessels were therefore of light 
draft and tonnage, and it is suggested that 
they sailed in convoys, to avert attacks of pirates. 
The origin of such small boats may be traced to 
Mesopotamia, where Woolley has found at Ur a 
model of such a boat in silver, dating in the last 
quarter of the fourth millennium sB.c. Where 
rudders or steering-oars are shown, one or two are 
given, but generally the rudder is omitted. Several 
examples have an object resembling a tiller. As for 
masts and sails, it is here that our evidence is most 
insufficient. The writer differs with Evans and 
others in his belief that there was never more than 
one mast, in spite of the fact that some of the 
intaglios appear to show ships with two or three. 
The presence of more than one mast on craft as 
small in length or as light in tonnage as these 
would be a real danger in heavy weather. Even in 
Roman times, when navigation was better under- 
stood, it is rare to find more than one mast, and 
then only on large ships. It is suggested that these 
so-called ** masts” on gems are meant to represent 
- yards and stays, and perhaps also the sides of the 
sails. From some of the gems the theory is ad- 
vanced that the sail was in two halves, attached 
to the vard on either side of the mast, each sail 
being reinforced with ropes sewn to the ends, 
which served as sheets to manage each half-sail. 
One gem, in fact, shows these two half-sails 
furled on the yard. On the strength of this, and of 
the evidence given above for a ship managed by 
sails alone, the writer has constructed and illus- 
trated (Fig. 5 of his article) a restoration of such a 
ship with the necessary rigging. Similar sails are 
seen on paintings of ships from Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. It is probable that the sails of Minoan 
ships were colored, and reinforced with rope to 
make them more solid, and to draw better. Cer- 
tain seals seem to show ships in a storm, with the 
sails and rigging torn and in disorder. The sails 
were made of canvas, and in some cases, perhaps, 
of papyrus, as in the Homeric ships, where both 
materials are mentioned. Tops do not seem to 
exist on the masts of Minoan ships, but come into 
use in later times. Stays and halyards are shown, 
for the purpose of steadying the mast when raised. 
Sheets for sail and yard naturally existed, but are 
rarely shown on the representations. It is probable 
that each ship was equipped with a ladder gang- 
way which could be thrown to the shore for land- 


ing. But anchors were unknown, and a stone 
attached to a stout cable was used. (Evans, on the 
other hand, believes that the Minoans had metal 
anchors. ) 

The next part of the article deals with the 
evolution of the Aegean ship. The most primitive 
type had an angular bow and stern. It seems to 
have originated in the Cyclades, but appears in 
Crete also and in Continental Greece. The hull 
joins with the keel at a right or obtuse angle; the 
bow is provided with a ram, and the stern is higher 
than the bow. At first, no sails were employed, 
but they soon began to be used; oars, however, 
always remained the primary motive power. 
Originally, the length of the log employed for the 
keel determined the length of the boat; later, the 
keel was in two sections, giving the bottom a slight 
upward angle forward. Ships of these types belong 
in the Early Minoan, Cycladic, or Helladic 
periods. In M.M. times we find a more curving 
angle. The forward hull still joins the keel in an 
obtuse angle, the stern is still higher than the bow, 
but has become more rounded and less angular. 
This is doubtless due to Egyptian influence, inas- 
much as there was constant intercourse with 
Egypt, and Egyptian naval construction could be 
studied. Towards the end of the peried the ram dis- 
appears. The final type isthe boat withcurving lines 
forward and aft, which Homer calls auguediooa. 
These ships carry sails and stay on their course 
better, and lend themselves readily to the trans- 
port of merchandise. Again the influence of Egypt 
is seen. This type has already appeared on a frag- 
ment of pottery from Phylakopi, dating in Early 
Cycladic; in L.M. times it is the sole type of heavy 
ship. Besides the types mentioned above, other 
types also existed; we have a model of a “ double- 
ender” built to move in either direction. Also we 
have a seal which seems to show a boat built in 
Egypt and operated by a Cretan. Skiffs, or small 
boats, naturally existed for ferrying, or going for 
short distances. One model, from Phylakopi, in 
clay, shows bands running around the frame, sug- 
gesting a covering of leather like the Eskimo 
kayak; but it also looks like the ribs of the hull 
indicated in paint. Another model, in Candia, is of 
a type of skiff common enough to this day in the 
Mediterranean. A model from Hagia Triada 
shows a type equally common, the cymba, used 
for a fishing-boat and also as Charon’s boat in 
classical times. The long ships used by pirates, 
built for speed and for battle at close quarters, are 
shown on potsherds from Melos and a “proto- 
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Geometric” pyxis from Pylos, both dating at the 
end of the L.M. period. These ships are develop- 
ments of the very earliest angular ships of E.M. 
times, with an upper deck added above the row- 
ers, from which the boarding parties leaped down 
on their prey. Only in geometric times do ships 
with two banks of oars and several decks appear. 
This part of the article then ends with an account 
of the ships of the “‘ People of the North,” enemies 
of Rameses III about 1190 B.c. These peoples 
include the Philistines. Their ships have nothing 
in common with the Creto-Mycenaean vessels. 
Their keel is angular, but in the Egyptian manner; 
bow and sometimes stern have figureheads, not 
found in Crete. The mast always has a top in which 
a man can stand for fighting, and the yard is very 
large and curved, thus differing from the rather 
short vards and masts devoid of tops in Crete. 

The last section of the article deals with boats 
as cult objects, in fantastic forms. Such appear on 
a ring from Mochlos and a gem from Hagia 
Triada, both of which are described. These repre- 
sent the boat of a goddess, the omnipotent mistress 
of the sea, and suggest the voyage to the Islands 
of the Blessed, later borrowed by Greek mythology 
from Minoan Crete. Then, as we have seen, 
models of boats were placed in tombs to insure a 
safe journey thither; and this same phenomenon 
also occurs in Egypt, where boats are placed in 
tombs. Fantastic boats also appear on Egyptian 
and Oriental seals. Of particular interest in this 
connection is the well-known gold ring from 
Tiryns, the representations on which have puzzled 
many scholars. After a detailed description of the 
ring, the interpretation is suggested of the arrival 
of a couple, perhaps a royal couple, at the Islands 
of the Blessed. The boat on the Phaistos dise is 
next discussed. This dise is now agreed to be out- 
side the Minoan field, and probably to belong in 
Asia Minor. The boat conforms to ‘the naval 
architecture of Crete, but has no rigging or oars, 
and has a curious horizontal finial at the bow. 
Parallels to this exist in Scandinavia, on objects 
of the second millennium B.c., when sails were 
unknown. It is suggested that it may represent 
the solar disc, both for Scandinavia and for the 
Phaistos disc. Therefore the boat of the Phaistos 
disc must be regarded as a cult object. The most 
beautiful cult boat is a model in ivory from Zafer 
Papoura, in which the steering-oar represents the 
only means of propulsion, like a modern gondola. 
The article ends with the publication of a M.M. 
gem from Mallia. 


VASES 

Cabeiric Vases.—In R.A. vi, Series VI, 1935, 
pp. 8-28, Errenne Lapatus continues his study 
(cf. R.A., 1930, IL, pp. 64-88) of the parodies of 
heroic themes represented on certain vases of the 
Theban Cabeiri. He describes the scenes repre- 
sented on four vases in the National Museum in 
Athens and discusses the mystic significances of 
the caricatures. Lapalus explains the presence of 
caricature where a religious subject is concerned 
by the fact that the Greeks never felt a rigid 
formality or mystic respect for their deities. His 
discussion points out that the character of Greek 
piety lay in its establishment of familiar and cor- 
dial relations between man and gods, and that 
respect for the gods consisted in being attentive 
to their desires by means of offering to them what 
they requested. It is through these considerations, 
according to Lapalus, that we can explain the 
presence of play in Greek beliefs and more espe- 
cially, perhaps, in the ritual of the mysteries. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


An Inscription from Amphipolis.—In A. vi, 
Series VI, 1935, pp. 29-68, M. Fryet describes an 
inscription of the Hellenic era, found in April, 
1934, in the Strymon River near Amphipolis. He 
discusses the possibility of this inscription having 
been joined to one discovered in the same place in 
January 1934, since both inscriptions seem to be 
fragments of the same text. The subject of the 
inscription is a military regulation and concerns a 
review of equipment. It contains detailed treat- 
ment of military accoutrement and the fines to be 
paid by the soldier failing to wear any one piece 
of his equipment with stipulations of amounts for 
each individual article. Special fines are prescribed 
for the 7yeuoves. Instructions are given to those 
whose duty it is to collect the fines; regulations 
are given for the procedure when booty is taken 
and there are prescriptions of action to be taken 
in case of infraction of these regulations. The 
inscription is valuable in that it affords informa- 
tion concerning the organization of the Macedon- 
ian infantry. Two other inscriptions found in the 
Strymon are described at the end of the article; 
one, a fragment of a funeral stele, the other, a 
parallelepipedic block of vellow marble. 


NUMISMATICS 
Chemistry of Copper and Silver Coins.—In 


the process of cleaning silver by the electrolytic 
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method, a thin deposit of copper is sometimes 
formed from the incrustations removed from 
other coins in the same bath. A method of remov- 
ing such deposits is described in Technical Studies, 
III, No. 3, by Earve R. Catey. 

Coin Hoards. — When the late C. Christodoulos 
of Athens, the notorious forger, brought his wares 
to the United States he included among the for- 
geries which were mostly imitations of rarer coins, 
many genuine commoner coins by which to lure 
the unwary. Among the genuine ones were two 
hoards of bronze coins, which were acquired by 
Mr. E. T. NEwe.t. They are described by him in 
detail in Num. Notes and Mons., No. 68. In the 
two hoards are 184 specimens from the island of 
Euboea, and 179 from Mytilene. The latter are all 
of one type. 

With these two Mr. Newell has published, in 
the same booklet, a hoard of bronze containing 
58 coins of Epidaurus and one of Hermione: an- 
other, found near Magnesia on the Maeander in 
1933, containing 46 coins of the third century 
B.c. from Magnesia with a number of magis- 
trates’ names hitherto unknown; the last contain- 
ing 39 large bronze Ptolemaic coins, rarely found 
in hoards, from the reigns of the second, third, and 
fourth Ptolemies. These coins are of the three 
largest sizes. All these hoards supply new data and 
details that supplement the coin catalogues. 

Corinthian Coins.— Thirteen rare unpublished 
coins of Corinthian types including some interest- 
ing over-strikes are described by C. Rave in 
Num. Chron., 1935, pp. 1-15. 

Cyprus. — An 


Cypriote silver staters of the latter part of the 


important hoard of archaic 


sixth century B.c. unearthed at Larnaka in 1933 


is described by P. Dikatos in Num. Chron., 1935, 
pp. 165-179. There have been recovered 564 
coins, the collection having been partly dispersed 
soon after discovery. They come from various 
localities in Cyprus. Mr. E. S. G. Roprnson has 
added some pages on the significance of the 
hoard to Cypriote numismatics and history. He 
places the date of burial shortly after 480. 

A Hoard of Coins from Megara. —F. O. Waace 
describes in detail and classifies the coins of a 
hoard of small bronze coins found in Megara in 
1929, in Num. Notes and Mons., No. 70. They 
were found in a well which seems to have been in 
antiquity a sacred spring into which coius were 
cast by wayfarers te propitiate the deity, for their 
position and wear indicate a deposit made not at 
a single time, but over a long period in layers. 


Selinus.—A. H. Lioyp in Num. Chron., 
73-93, studies the 


Selinus which have long been considered to refer 


1935, pp. coin-types of 
to the story of Empedocles of Acragas, who, to 
drive away malaria from the inhabitants, at his 
own expense turned the course of two rivers into 
a marsh, flushed out the swamp and thereafter 
was honored by the Selinuntines as a god. Mr. 
Lloyd has visited the spot, shown the impossibil- 
ity of the legend, and makes another interpreta- 
tion of the coin-type which takes in all details, of 
which earlier explanations had left some points 
unexplained. 

Thasos. — E. S. G. Roprnson publishes an ac- 
count of a hoard of forty-one silver coins from 
Abdera, Byzantium and Thasos, mostly from the 
latter place, many of which have hitherto un- 
recorded monograms or symbols. 

Thurii.— The di-staters of Thurii are made the 
subject of a special study by 8S. P. Nor in Num. 
Notes and Mons., No. 71. By cleverly using every 
scrap of the rather scanty evidence on these large 
coins he has managed to assemble them into four- 
teen classes and establish a sequence. He has had 
the coéperation of a large number of curators of 
collections who supplied casts. The smaller 


didrachms of Thurii give little help in the study. 


ROME 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The “Sacrarium Minervae” of Domitian. —In 
R. A. vi, Series VI, 1935, pp. 69-72, PRoFEssoR 
KENNETH Scotr shows by means of passages 
from Suetonius, Dio Cassius and Philostratus, 
that the Emperor Domitian kept a statue of 
Minerva in his bedroom. It is pointed out that 
during the period of the Roman Empire sacraria 
of this sort were placed in bedrooms for the 
worship of the Lares and other divinities, and 
that altars were to be found in front of the 
sacraria. A passage from Suetonius establishes 
the fact that Domitian had a sacrarium of the 
Lares in his chamber. The possibility of two sep- 
arate sacraria is held as improbable and it is sug- 
gested that the statue of Minerva in Domitian’s 
room was kept in the sacrarium of the Lares. In 
this connection, citation is made of a sesterce of 
85 A.D. which shows Domitian sacrificing before 
a shrine containing a statue of Minerva with her 
attributes. The pediment of the shrine is described 
by Mattingly as containing a shield, which Scott 
suggests is not a shield but a patera, a frequent 
attribute of the Lares. The conclusion is that 
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Domitian’s sacrarium Minervae is identical with 
the lararium of the bed-chamber and that this is 
probably the subject of the sesterce, the Lares 
having been omitted owing to lack of space. 

Portrait Statue found at Tangiers.—In the 
C. R. Acad. Inse., 1935, pp. 388-393, there is a 
brief report by M. Louis Cuarevarn, Director 
of Antiquities of Morocco, on the recent discovery 
of a marble statue at Tangiers. It is the statue of 
a draped woman standing with her weight on the 
right leg, the left knee bent. It is quite similar in 
tvpe to the statue from Herculaneum, the 
“Grande Herculanaise.” It is probably to be 
dated at the end of the first or the beginning of 
the second century A.D. No inscription was found 
with it, giving the name of the woman, in whose 
honor the statue was erected. It has been placed 
in the Musée Bellaire in Tangiers. 


ROMAN COINS 


The Roman Denarius.—E. A. SypeNHAM in 
Num. Chron., 1934, pp. 81-91, considers the 
change in value of the Roman coinage during the 
Republican period, and the retariffing of the 
denarius, date for which he places at 133 B.c., 
the vear of the Gracchan reforms. 

The Arras Hoard.—Interest in the much 
discussed Arras hoard, of Roman gold, one of the 
largest ever discovered, has been revived by an 
article in Rev. Num. 38, 1935, pp. 11-17, by A. 
BLANCHET, who describes twelve aurei not previ- 
ously published, that belonged to the hoard. In 
Num. Chron., 1934, pp. 106-113, Karu Pink dis- 
cusses gold-mints under the reign of Diocletian 
with reference to the material in the now scat- 
tered Arras hoard. 

Asia.—A rare coin of Deiotarus, tetrarch of 
part of Pontus and Armenia (d. 43 B.c.) is de- 
scribed by A. BLancuert in Rev. Belge de Num., 
1933, pp. 11-16. 

Hoards found in Britain.— A Roman hoard of 
1925 coins, all denarii with three exceptions, un- 
earthed near Falkirk, in Stirlingshire, Scotland, is 
described by G. MacponaLp in Num. Chron., 
1934, pp. 1-30. The hoard was of surprising con- 
tent, embracing a coin from the Republican pe- 
riod, ca. 83 B.c., to some of Alexander Severus, 
222-935 a.p., with a liberal sprinkling of those of 
the intervening Imperial reigns. Most abundant 
are coins from the reigns of Vespasian, Hadrian, 
Trajan, Antoninus, and M. Aurelius, but every 
reign from Nero to Julia Mamaea is represented. 
The hoard was probably the accumulation of four 


generations of a Caledonian family living north 
of the Wall, was started in the first quarter of the 
second century, and stopped about 240 by the 
death of the one survivor of the family who knew 
of its existence. Mr. Macdonald backs up his 
conclusions by comparisons with the contents of 
other hoards found in the region. 

A hoard of 323 radiate minimi, found near 
Bristol, from the reigns of Victorinus and Tetricus 
with other debased Gallic and Roman types is 
described by C. H. V. SurHertanp in Num. 
Chron., 1934, pp. 92-105. The author treats in 
detail the types and type-influences in the imita- 
tions. 

H. Marrinary, tbid., pp. 255-268, describes 
three hoards of barbarous type: forty imitations 
of Roman types found at Colchester in which 
radiate and diademed heads are found together: 
twenty-one similar from Icklingham, Suffolk: and 
twelve (probably not a hoard) imitations of coins 
of the fourth century emperors. 

Dalmatia. — A large hoard of 2,197 copper coins 
is described by J. W. E. Pearce and M. E. Woop 
in Num. Chron., 1934, pp. 269-283. Seven of the 
coins date from the fourth to the first century 
B.c. The remainder are late Roman from Diocle- 
tian to Leo I. 

Dura-Europos.—Three hoards of imperial 
coins, numbers 6, 7, and 10, found in Dura- 
Europos by the joint expedition of Yale Univer- 
sity and the French Academy during 1931-33, 
are described by ALFRED R. BELLINGER in Num. 
Notes and Mons., No. 69. They consist of silver 
coins of three denominations and have been 
studied together for convenience The latest 
hoard was buried at the time of the final attack 
on the city of Dura by the Sassanians in 256. The 
other two may have been buried as early as 253. 
They date from Crispina (180-183), wife of 
Commodus, to Gallienus (253-268) and consist 
largely of the provincial tetradrachms issued in 
Syria under the Empire. Mr. Bellinger has taken 
pains to attribute the coins to the various mints 
where possible. 

The Money of Lucullus. —The so-called money 
of Lucullus, called in an inscrip- 
tion from Delphi, has been identified by G. Daux 
in Rev. Num. xxxviii, 1935, pp. 1-9, with certain 
tetradrachms of Athenian pattern that are found 
without the name of the city on them. They were 
especially coined by the Roman general and had 
nothing in common with the types or weights of 
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Maximian.— After Maximian had been forced 
into retirement by his powerful colleague Diocle- 
tian, he spent the remaining five years of his life 
meddling in politics and attempting to regain 
some of his former glory. An interesting by-prod- 
uct of this period is a series of copper coins struck 
by the abdicated emperor at such mints as he 
could intimidate or command. The coins and the 
period are treated by E, A. SypENHAM in Num. 
Chron., 1934, pp. 141-165, who calls Maximian 
“one of the most troublesome characters who 
ever wore the imperial purple.” 

Legends on Coins.—J. W. E. Pearce studies 
the legends on the copper coins of Valentinian II 
and Theodosius I, and reaches the conclusion that 
the unbroken legend on the reverse is reserved for 
the Augustus, the broken for his subordinate, in 
Num. Chron., 1934, pp. 114-130. 


ALBANIA 

In the Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlvii, pp. 1-4, 
Luict p. discusses the latest Italian 
discoveries in Albania, particularly the excava- 
tions at the ancient Buthrotum (called by the 
Venetians Butrinto and the Albanians Vuthroto). 
Here were discovered a Roman theatre, parts of 
which went back to the end of the fourth century 
B.c., but which was chiefly from the Empire. In it 
was discovered a handsome statue of the Goddess 
of Buthrotum which was presented by King Zog 
to Mussolini. There were also discovered the 
gates, a sanctuary of Aesculapius, and Roman 
baths. Of a later date was a round Baptistry of 
the fifth century a.p. with a well-preserved mosaic 
pavement. 


BULGARIA 


In the Bulletin de UInstitut Archéologique 
Bulgare, viii, pp. 1-17, Ivan VELKov discusses 
two tumuli excavated in 1934 near the village of 
Brezovo. In the first, one of the group of the 
Chervenkovite Graves, was found a_ skeleton 
buried in the usual Thracian manner. In the 
tomb, among the objects, were a gold ring, a silver 
pitcher, etc. The most important object, however, 
was a Greek pelike of Attic red-figured ware, 
bearing the inscription Kadds. On one 
side is the figure of a player of a cithara being 
crowned by four Nixat, inscribed Ilavaevaor, 
Nixn Mapadon, Apparently this 
vase dates the grave as in the second half of the fifth 
century B.c. The second grave excavated from the 
Trite (Three) Graves was apparently a cenotaph. 


Ibhid., pp. 18-23, Ivan VELKov illustrates a 
girdle found near the village of Lovach. It con- 
sists of three plaques of gilded silver, representing 
hunting scenes. The author considers these like 
similar motifs found in Duvanli and other ex- 
cavations to be native Thracian work of the be- 
ginning of the fourth century B.c. 

Ihid., pp. 24-48, KareL Sukorpit discusses 
the amphorae stamps found on the west shore of 
the Black Sea. He divides these into three groups, 
from the southern Dobrudja, Varna, and south- 
ern Bulgaria, and he lists 217 (all Greek but one 
in Latin). These stamps, the purpose of which is 
not clear except for purposes of control of the 
quality of wine, are applied to amphorae coming 
from various centres and are apparently of local 
origin and have no connection with the origin of 
the amphorae. 

Tbid., pp. 44-68, Gaver I. Katsarovy lists a 
number of newly discovered antiquities. These 
are largely examples of ‘the Thracian horseman, 
but also there are some” rough statues of other 
dieties as Zeus Zbelthiurdos, Kybele, Mithras, 
Dionysus, etc. He also publishes the complete 
statue of Bonus Eventus which he had previously 
discussed in the Jh. Oest. Arch. I. xxvii, Beiblatt, 
123-4. At that period the head of the statue 
had not been discovered. He also discusses some 
bronze objects found in a plundered grave near 
Garchinovo, and publishes a fragment of a mil- 
itary diploma from Guzelia dating from 159 a.p. 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Ibid., pp. 69-81, Dimrrer Decuev publishes 
another series of moriuments found in Bulgaria. 
Many of these are new representations of the 
Thracian horseman, one with his hand raised in a 
Latin greeting. There are also various inscriptions 
published, one from Rupki being especially inter- 
esting because it contains such forms as adehkAgw 
and crnAXu. 

Ibid., pp. 82-91, Ivan Vevkov describes a 
Mithraeum which was found in 1933 in the village 
of Kreta. The sanctuary is built into a cliff ac- 
cording to the tradition that Zoroaster conse- 
crated on a mountain a cave to Mithras. In this 
sanctuary was a relief of Mithras killing the bull 
of the usual Danubian type. There are several 
other altars found in the cave. Of probable con- 
nection also is another altar dedicated to the 
Magna Mater and found nearby in NKopriva. 
Apparently this Mithraeum was destroyed about 
275 A.D. 


Tbid., pp. 92-100, D. Tsoncury discusses a 
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small sanctuary of Artemis which was discovered 
in 1933, near the village of Tencha-Mekish, dis- 
trict of Tarnovo. This is a small structure, four 
metres by three metres. In it were found thirty- 
five votive plaques, apparently of Artemis. In 
thirty of these the goddess is represented as riding 
backward on a deer. In three she is facing forward 
in the normal way. Two plaques represent Hekate 
instead of Artemis. Three Greek inscriptions and 
one Latin are on these plaques. 

Tbid., pp. 101-105, Cur. M. Danov discusses 
the long Greek inscription relating to the Jewish 
synagogue in Stobi, Macedonia. The author 
maintains that the author of the inscription 
Tiberius Claudius Polycharmus was perhaps a 
Jewish proselyte, although usually this is indi- 
cated in the inscription. Apparently the syna- 
gogue had been presented with a dining hall and 
other rooms because of a vow made by this man. 

Ibid., pp. 106-115, Geza Féner discusses a 
grave mound near Mumdzhilar in Tarnovo which 
is traditionally connected with the name of 
Omurtag. This is apparently untrue for the finds 
seem to indicate a period of the fourth century 
B.c. The author in 1930 excavated two small 
grave-mounds near the larger one and found in it 
besides the burned bodies, ** Thracian” fibulae of 
the La Téne type, a small silver head of Dionysus 
and some other small remains. 

Tbid., pp. 116-161, Dimtrer P. Dimirrov pub- 
lishes for the first time the Codex Parisinus gr. 
1534, a text of the Journey of Saint Alexander of 
Rome across Thrace. Saint Alexander was 
martyred in the reign of the Emperor Maxim- 
ianus (286-305) after a journey from Rome to 
Serdica (the ancient name of Sofia, here written 
Sardica), and then to Drizupera. The narrative 
contains many details of the trip which are im- 
portant for the topography of the area, but there 
are also many omissions. It seems, therefore, that 
the author was not personally familiar with the 
territory covered and was writing the descriptions 
from a map of the Balkans, but that he had a 
detailed map of the route between Sardica and 
Tsurulon. This itinerary is similar to that of the 
Itinerarium Burdigalense and may be dated in 
the fourth century A.p. 

Tbid., pp. 162-182, Topor GERASIMOV reviews 
the evidence that the Thracian coins give as to 
the religion of the area. Thus he finds evidence of 
Apollo in Adrianople, Poseidon 
Aaos in Anchialo, the Thracian horseman and 
three Nymphs in Bizia. Herakles 


in Kalatia and on the _ island 
of Thasos, Zeus ’Emixapruos in Bizia, Artemis 
Eumolpos, and Bendis. It is 
remarkable that among the cities we find so few 
views of the Thracian horseman on the coins in 
view of his frequent appearance in other works of 
art. 

Ibid., pp. 183-214, Vast. Mixkov studies the 
types of primitive idols found in Bulgaria with 
reference to the same types found from Mesopo- 
tamia to Hungary and from Poland to Thessaly. 
The clay idols seem to have originated outside of 
Bulgaria, although many specimens are found, 
especially of female figures, which the author 
analyzes and divides into various classes. Male 
figures are fewer but of better workmanship. 
Many bone idols have been found, either of 
prismatic or flat form. The second group is the 
more numerous and seems to have its centre in 
Wallachia and north Bulgaria. More recent is a 
group of marble idols which seems to have spread 
from southern Bulgaria into the Cyclades. Two 
gold idols have been discovered in Bulgaria. One 
which is preserved there is like the flat form of the 
bone idols. Apparently these idols appeared in the 
neolithic age and were connected with the worship 
of some deity of reproduction as the Magna 
Mater or Astarte-Cybele. 

Ibid., pp. 215-219, Mtapen Tonev describes 
a clay reliquary found at Perivol with a Latin 
inscription — Hic /insunt / reliquiae /sanct(i) 
Thomae /apost(oli) et/Babylae ep(iscopi)/cum 
tri/bus par/vulis. Babyla was Bishop of Antioch 
martyred in 251. The names of the children who 
were martyred with him were Urban, Prelidian, 
and Epolon. The author considers the reliquary 
to be dated in the fifth or early sixth century. 

Ibid., pp. 220-229, Vera Ivanova discusses 
two old churches found near the village of 
Ivanyane. The older cemeterial church is re- 
markable because with its simple form it pos- 
sesses a wall across the are of the apse and thus 
consists of two squares, the eastern somewhat 
smaller than the western. This church probably 
dates from the fifth or early sixth century. The 
second, the parish church, dates from the fifth 
century and represents a stage in the development 
of the church in the free cross form. Originally 
the transepts represented wings connecting with 
the nave by an arcade and only later was it de- 
veloped into its present form and conception. 
The development is shown also in the T-shaped 
church of Dzhanavar-tepe near Varna. These 
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types seem to be older than the placing of a dome 
over the apse. In general the churches at Ivanyane 
show the source of the general trend of develop- 
ment which took place in the area near Sardica 
and then spread from this centre. 

Tbid., pp. 230-253, Krstro Mrarev discusses a 
find made at the village of Sheremet in 1922. 
Most of the objects found have disappeared, but 
there seems to have been a cross among them. 
The objects recovered include a pair of earrings, 
a gold neck-ring and four silver neck-rings. These 
seem to be of uniform type with the ends flattened 
into a spade-like form. On the neck-rings there is 
reproduced three times an eagle in heraldic and 
geometric form. The author considers the spread 
of the eagle-cult and its use also as a symbol of 
rank both in Europe and Asia and after consider- 
ing the material concerning neck-rings he con- 
cludes that this find dates from the proto-Bul- 
garian art. 

Thid., pp. 254-261, NrkoLA MAvropiNnov con- 
siders further the treasure of Sheremet. He com- 
pares it with the Treasure of Nagy-Szent-Miklas, 
studying the representations of the eagle in both 
treasures and also on the column of Omurtag. 
He believes that we have here a regular steno- 
gram for an eagle. He also compares the earrings 
with a pair from Karos (Hungary) and believes 
that this treasure was made at a period a little 
before the eleventh century and is another proof 
of the relationship between Hungarian and Bul- 
garian industrial art. 

Tbid., pp. 262-330, NrKoLA Mavropinov stud- 
ies the external decorations of mediaeval Bul- 
garian churches in an effort to define the Bul- 
garian school in Byzantine art. He examines the 
decorations on the four sides of the churches, 
types of construction, the use of brick and stone 
combined, ete., and concludes that there was 
considerable originality in this Bulgarian decora- 
tion with especial emphasis on the decoration and 
a reduced desire to fuse together the decoration 
and the architecture. 

Ibid., pp. 331-349, Nicotas A. Moucumov 
publishes and describes fifty-two Byzantine seals 
found in the Bulgarian National Museum. They 
cover the period from Justinian to David Kom- 
nenos. The majority of these seals have been 
found in Constantinople. 

Tbid., pp. 350-360, Topor pub- 
lishes three ancient Bulgarian lead seals. The 
first two represent Tsar Simeon and the inscrip- 


tion in Greek + CYMEQ@N EN XPIC{T@] 


BACIAE[VC] POMEION seems to support the 
fact that he was crowned Basileus and not 
Caesar in 913. The King is represented on 
one side and on the reverse is a_ seated 
Christ. The third seal of a Georgios, monk and 
synkellos of the Bulgarians, seems on paleograph- 
ical grounds to date from the ninth century and is 
probably the oldest Bulgarian seal. 

Ibid., pp. 361-368, Topor GrERAsImMov pub- 
lishes the first known gold coin of Tsar Ivan Asen 
II and the first known Bulgarian gold coin. On 
one side the Tsar is represented as triumpher 
and on the reverse is a figure of the standing 
Christ with the Bulgarian inscription **Tear of 
Glory,” the first known use of this phrase. The 
coin was struck probably soon after the victory 
of Klokotnitsa (1230). 

Ibid., pp. 369-378, Ivan Dutcuey publishes 
the Latin glosses in the Vatican manuscript of 
the Bulgarian translation of the Chronicle of 
Manasses. He shows that these are simple in 
content and that they were written by a man 
with a very limited knowledge of the Bulgarian 
language and history, but that it is impossible to 
identify either the date or the nationality of the 
author. 

Ibid., pp. 379-425, GrrtrrupE RvuDLoFF- 
and Orro Ruptorr sketch the sources for 
our knowledge of the architecture of Plovdiv 
since the woodcut of Pieter Kock van <Aelst in 
1553. They discuss the walls, the churches, the 
mosques and the private houses of the city and 
emphasize the fact that the latter while an oriental 
form still have primarily Bulgarian motifs used 
in their decoration. 

Ibid., pp. 429-434, N. Prerkov reviews the 
latest prehistoric sites discovered in Bulgaria, 
i.e., at the Zlatishko Pole near Pirdop and at 
Mikhailovo, province of Stara Zagora. The finds 
range from the Neolithic to the Bronze Age. 

Tbid., pp. 434-438, AL. RasHEenov describes a 
tomb or mausoleum of the fourth or fifth cen- 
turies A.D. found at Krupnik. This seems to be 
Roman or Byzantine work and coins have been 
found of the Emperor Procopius. 

Tbid., T. Gerasimov describes a matrix for the 
aurei of Jovian now in the Museum of the Na- 
tional Library at Plovdiv. He also describes (pp. 
139-440) a medallion of the Emperor Commodus 
made in two types of bronze now at Sofia and a 
lead dedicatory disk to Tixn. 

Tbid., pp. 441-442, P. Mratrev notices,a new 
find of Bulgarian coins of Ivan Aleksandrov and 
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his son Mikhail at the village of Popintsi near 
Plovdiv. He also comments (pp. 442-444) on the 
excavations of the church at Mirkovo. It is of the 
usual one-aisled type found in Bulgaria in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and furnishes 
more evidence of the development of this type in 
Bulgaria. 


HUNGARY 

In the Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlvii, pp. 5-8, 
UGo Frrracuti discusses the gift of a cast of one 
of the bulls from the Tarnas sarcophagus of Vulci 
to the Hungarian National Museum. The author 
points out that this bull is of a type common later 
in Pannonia and now in Hungary and indicates 
that both the Etruscans and the Pannonians were 
familiar with the same type of animal. 

Tbid., pp. 9-39, KALMAN Szapo6 describes the 
excavations of a prehistoric settlement at Kisréti 
park, county of Tiszaugh, by the Museum at 
Kecskemét. The settlement seemed to be of the 
late stone or early copper age. Much pottery was 
found, variously ornamented and of a great 
variety of shapes. Some pieces have very long 
feet, others are drinking cups with the feet decor- 
ated with holes, ete. 

Ibid., pp. 40-48, IstvAN Pau ovics discusses 
a holder for a bronze plate from the Dolichenum 
of Brigetio. He compares this with the piece 
holding the triangle of the vexillum on a coin of 
Hadrian. The specimen under consideration is of 
rough workmanship but it shows the method by 
which the bronze plates of the triangular tip were 
attached although it is not so elaborate as other 
specimens known from the Dolichenum. 

Tbid., pp. 49-55, GizELLA discusses a 
clay representative of the flight of Aeneas with 
Anchises and Ascanius, now in the Museum of 
Székesfehérvar. This particular work shows a 
great deal of motion and energy in its representa- 
tion and is much finer than the usual type discov- 
ered in Pannonia. Apparently, during the second 
century A.D., there was a great interest in this 
subject, perhaps in connection with the 900th 
anniversary of the founding of Rome. At all 
events it seems as if several examples of the work 
had been taken to K6éln and from there local 
copies had spread back into Pannonia. 

Ibid., pp. 56-65, Karatin 
discusses a series of armlets with funnel-shaped 
ends found in Hungary and also in the northern 
parts of Europe. These are shown by coins found 
with them to date from the seventh century. By 


an examination of the designs, the author con- 
cludes that these were the work of German 
workmen who perhaps stayed under the Avars 
and incorporated in their products some of the 
Avar patterns. 

Ibid., pp. 66-96, ANTAL Kampts discusses the 
work of Master Paul of Licse, who flourished in 
upper Hungary during the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century. He believes that the earliest 
work of this master which we know is the altar at 
Kisszeben. In 1505 he went to Niirnberg and 
stayed there until 1513-14, when he returned to 
Licse and prepared the altar of the Corpus 
Christi Brotherhood on which he worked until 
1518. We can then follow his career in Hun- 
gary until 1530. He was probably from this 
area although we do not know definitely his 
nationality. 

Ibid., pp. 97-114, Jozser discusses 
a collection of rings, bracelets, and other works 
of the goldsmith and silversmith found in an ex- 
amination of the crypt of the reformed church of 
Csenger. The objects found date from the second 
half of the sixteenth century and still others come 
from the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Thus the rings seem older than the bracelets, ete. 
The author promises to analyze this further in 
another article on the weapons—remains of cos- 
tumes, etc., also found in the crypt. 

Ibid., pp. 115-132, Jozser Brr6 discusses the 
history of two palaces in Koloszvar (now Cluj in 
Rumania). The first of these is the Teleki-house 
built in 1796-1795 by Joseph Leder, and the 
second is the Tholdadagi-Korda palace, built in 
1801-1809 by an Italian, Carlo Justi. Both houses 
represent the Siebenbiirgen baroque which has 
more connections with neo-classicism than is 
usual in baroque architecture. The author con- 
siders this to be due to the nature and taste of 
the Hungarian inhabitants of Siebenbiirgen. 

Ibid., pp. 133-134, Ferenc Tompa notes the 
discovery of a Bronze Age settlement on the slope 
of the Strizsahegy. Traces of long rectangular 
houses were found and also pottery and other 
domestic objects. 

Ibid., pp. 134-140, IstvAn Pautovics discusses 
further excavations at the camp of the Legio 
[ adiutrix at Brigetio. A bronze tablet was found 
with a decree of Constantine the Great and 
Licinius, but this was not 7n situ and no light was 
thrown on its position in the camp. Two brick- 
kilns in the neighborhoed of the camp have also 


been dis« overed. 
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Tbid., pp. 140-141, Gyuta reports the 
finding of a wealthy Avar cemetery near Kiskiris. 
Also on p. 141, Dr. SAnpoR GALuus discusses pre- 
liminary excavations of a settlement of the period 
of the invasions, perhaps “‘Slav,”” at Fonyéd near 
Balaton. 

Ibid., pp. 141-148, Trnor HorvArtu discusses 
some graves found at Tiszabura. These are ap- 
parently from the period of the invasions and 
stand nearer to the nomadic graves of the tenth 
century than the larger cemeteries of the eleventh 
century with their abundance of rings and arm- 
lets with animal heads. Lasos Bartrucz (pp. 
148-149) examining the skeletons of these graves 
finds in them traces of Nordic, Caucasian, and 
Mongoloid characters and conjectures that they 
may date from just before the Avar  con- 
quest. 

Tbid., pp. 149-158, MArron Roska discusses 
the commercial routes and relations of Sieben- 
biirgen (Transylvania) in prehistoric times and 
traces the transfer of obsidian in the Biikk and 
later in the Tisza culture and also the later Biikk 
culture. Still later a culture coming from the 
west checked these cultures and the use of 
obsidian lessens. 

Tbid.; pp. 159-163, IstvAN Pau Lovics describes 
the clearing of a Roman fortress at Négradverice. 
Near this was discovered in the Danube the re- 
mains of the land bases for a bridge of boats and 
the author identifies this with the bridge built by 
Valentinianus (Ammianus Marcellinus, XXX, 5) 
in 375 A.D. 

Ibid., pp. 163-164, Prof. Anton D. Keram- 
OPOULLOs tries to show that the Macedonians 
were Greek speaking and that their culture was 
similar to that of all the Greeks and not merely 
the Dorians. 


BYZANTINE AND CHRISTIAN 
The Church of the Holy Apostles, Saloniki.— 


Dr. A. XynGopoutos describes in the Eph. 
Arch., 1932, pp. 133-156, the important mosaics 
uncovered by him in the Church of the Holy 
Apostles at Saloniki. These mosaics are now to be 
seen in the narthex of the Church and represent 
the Annunciation and the Dormition of the Holy 


Virgin. The identification of the subjects repre- 
sented is established in spite of the fact that their 
inscriptions are missing, having been destroyed 
by the Turks when they carried away the gold 
tesserae that formed the background of the 
compositions. A stylistic and aesthetic analysis 
of the mosaics leads the author to place them in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, between 
1312 and 1315, and to accept them as the most 
important artistic remains from that period to be 
found on Greek soil. The frescoes used in the 
decoration of the church are now proved of a 
slightly later date. 

Fragments of a Limoges Bookcover.— In R.A. 
vi, Series VI, 1935, pp. 73-77, C. ROSS describes 
two fragments of a Limoges bookcover. These 
fragments represent the SS. Luke and Mark and 
were received in 1932 by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art as a gift from the Colonel Friedsam 
collection, along with many other objects of the 
minor arts. The fragments are described as being 
modeled in relief with partial coloring with 
enamel. It is suggested that, since these frag- 
ments recall the bookcovers in the Cluny Mu- 
seum, they may well have come from the half of 
the bookcover illustrating the Christ in Majesty, 
for the Lion of St. Mark and the Ox of St. Luke 
are missing from the cover. The enamels of the 
relief form a distinct group from the Limousin, 
according to Ross, and he discusses at length the 
possibility of ascribing the covers under observa- 
tion to the covers in the Cluny Museum. 

Byzantine Coins.—H. Goopacre in Num. 
Chron., 1935, pp. 114-119, publishes a new solidus 
of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus with eleven 
others which constitute the complete series of that 
emperor's gold and unravels a tangled bit of im- 
perial history. 


S. M. Mosser publishes a bibliography 
of Byzantine coin hoards in Num. Notes and 
Mons., No. 67, an article that helps complete the 
bibliography of ancient hoards started by Mr. 
S. P. Noe in the same series. In view of the un- 
certainty of dates and imperial successions, 
hoards are of peculiar value to Byzantine history, 
and this monograph comes as a convenient and 
useful contribution. 
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At the Winckelmann Memorial Meeting held at 
the German Institute on December 11th, Mr. 
Hampe discussed the epic heroes Aktorione- 
Molione and showed how on Geometric bronzes 
and vases they are represented as having one 
body, two heads, four arms and four legs, thus ac- 
cording with the tradition which is not mentioned 
by Homer but appears in later writers.’ 

An Open Meeting was held at the American 
School on January 13th with three papers, the 
first by B. D. Meritt: Some Inscriptions from the 
Agora; the second by Oscar Broneer: A Sandstone 
Head from Corinth; and the third by Sterling 
Dow: Athenian Allotment Machines. Mr. Meritt 
chose some five or six of the more important in- 
scriptions found in the course of the excavations in 
the Agora, some of which filled in gaps in Athenian 
chronology, while others threw new light on his- 
torical events showing the close relation between 
Athens and the Hellespontine towns at the time of 
Kephisodotos. Still another inscription provided 
a fascinating new picture of the Athena Proma- 
chos “‘shining like a mirror,” since this frag- 
mentary inscription gives the amounts of copper 
and tin used in the casting of the statue and these 
proportions were found to agree with the formula 
for “‘mirror bronze’? which was very hard and 
capable of being incised and polished but not 
hammered. Mr. Broneer discussed the probable 
dating of a very crude sandstone head in the 
Corinth Museum. It had been variously attrib- 
uted to Mycenaean, Byzantine and Frankish 
periods, but the speaker had at last found a close 
parallel in a statuette of Egyptian provenance in 
the Byzantine Museum in Athens. The resem- 
blance led Mr. Broneer to conclude that the 
Corinth head probably came from an anthropoid 
sandstone sarcophagus of the Byzantine epoch 
showing strong Egyptian influence. Mr. Dow very 
ingeniously identified as allotment machines some 
puzzling marble objects which resemble the 
recessed grave stelae of Athens, with pilasters 
and epistyle. The back of the recess, however, 
showed vertical rows of slots and a queer groove 
was cut against the right pilaster with a funnel 
shaped opening at the top of the block. According 
to Mr. Dow’s view, this latter served to hold a 


Athen. II, p. 58. 


tube for the pellets used in drawing lots for the 
Prytanes and the slots would have held removable 
markers with the names of the Prytanes in the 
order of their drawing. 

The work of taking down the Nike bastion is 
continuing. The temple itself has been entirely 
removed except for the foundations and lower 
step on the north side which it is hoped may be 
left undisturbed, as well as the north face of the 
bastion. Just inside the north foundation wall of 
the marble temple, blocks of an earlier, probably 
post-Persian, poros temple, were found in situ. 
This is orientated with the altar and bases found 
by Welter in the space between the marble temple 
and the Propylaea. The Turkish cistern which 
had been cut in the centre of the bastion had 
destroyed most of this earlier temple and no one 
had been sure of its existence. Mr. Balanos, who 
is in charge of the demolition and restoration of 
the Nike bastion, will doubtless soon make public 
the dimensions and character of this small build- 
ing. Fig. 1 shows the southwest corner of the 
*Pelasgian Wall” uncovered during the demoli- 
tion of the Nike bastion. It was found much 
farther west than had been expected, just inside 
the Greek western wall. Behind it is the founda- 
tion wall of the temple. Fig. 2 shows the western 
face of the * Pelasgian Wall.” But other exciting 
discoveries were made in addition to the early 
wall. In the south wall of the Nike bastion, an- 
other slab from the balustrade came to light. 
The figure of a winged victory and the foreleg 
and traces of a bull's head are seen on the slab 
(Figs. 3-4), which is illustrated through the 
courtesy of Mr. Balanos and the newspaper, 
“Estia.”” The figure of the Nike appears to join 
Slab No. 3, which was found by Heberdey in 1903 
in the same Turkish Wall, and which is now in 
the Acropolis Museum. 

Work in the Athenian Agora is to be resumed 
the end of January and to continue throughout 
the Spring. Unfortunately there is nothing to 
report this vear from the site of the ancient 
Academy as the excavations there have had to be 
discontinued since the house owners in that region 
brought so much political pressure to bear that 
the Archaeological Department was unable to 
support Mr. Aristophron or even to give him 
police protection. 
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Fic. 1.—S. W. Corner or PELASGIAN Founp In NIKE Bastion. Mr. BALANos IN CHARGE 
OF THE ExcaVATION 
(Courtesy of Mr. Balanos and the Newspaper “ Estia’’) 


Fic. 2.—S. W. Corner or “ PELASGIAN WALL”’ Founp IN NIKE BasTIon. BEHIND IT THE FOUNDATION 
WALL OF THE TEMPLE 
(Courtesy of Mr. Balanos and the Newspaper “ Estia’’) 
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Fic. +.— FiGuURE oF NIKE FouND IN THE SoutH WALL OF 
THE NIKE Bastion. It Jormns SLAB No. 3 IN THE ACRO- 
POLIS Museum. Botu Sitass WERE FounpD IN THE SAME 
Fic. 3.—View or THE RecENTLY RECOVERED NIKE, Wau 
SHOWING FORELEG OF THE BULL REPRESENTED IN SLAB 3. 
Atso Break WHERE THE ANIMAL’s Heap Hap BEEN 


(Courtesy of Mr. Balanos, Director of Works on the Acropolis and of the Newspaper “ Estia” 
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The German excavation in the Kerameikos! 
under the direction of Dr. Kiibler was continued 
through most of the year. In the Hagia Triada 
area a series of graves at different levels was 
found containing pottery dating from the Geo- 
metric period (Cf. Figs. 5-7) to the fourth century 
z.c. The Geometric graves showed both crema- 
tion and inhumation burials; in one of the former 
the ashes were contained in a bronze bowl. One 
late Geometric grave has a “sacrificial channel” 
like those found two years ago near the archaic 
tomb of crude brick.? This, however, is the earliest 


example of the use yet discovered. Clear traces of 


and are now in the National Museum,’ belonged 
to the original burial of this tomb. Two poros 
sarcophagi, two marble urns, and a bronze hydria 
containing ashes wrapped in cloth which is re- 
markably well preserved have now been found in 
it. A number of other graves were opened.* Four 
cremation burials in Protogeometric amphorae 
and a Sub-Mycenaean inhumation were found 
close together near the spot where two similar 
Protogeometric burials had been found in 1933. 
The Protogeometric graves are all of one type— 
rectangular cist graves with a rounded hole cut 
for the cinerary vase. They are covered with slabs 


Fic. 5.—Keramerkos. Earty Geometric Pyxis 
WITH COVER 


wooden sarcophagi, in some cases with painted 
patterns preserved, were found in late archaic and 
sarly classical graves; in one grave of the fifth 
century there were four clay arms, not broken, but 
cut off at the ends, evidently of apotropaic sig- 
nificance; and there were also fragments of a 
similar ivory arm, and a fine early classical pro- 
tome. From the same neighborhood comes a fine 
poros stele, with a warrior holding his spear, in 
the style of about 540 B.c. Not far from it an un- 
usually large and well preserved rectangular 
tomb, of mud brick resting on a poros foundation, 
was cleared. This tomb dates from the end of the 
fifth century; it is thought possible that a frag- 
mentary marble sarcophagus and a bronze hydria, 
which were found behind one of its walls in 1910 


1 For the report on the Kerameikos I am in- 
debted to the Director of the German Institute, 
Dr. Karo. 

2 Arch, Anz. 1934, p. 197, Abb. 1. 


Fic. 6.—KERAMEIKOs. BowL witH Foot 
Late GEOMETRIC GRAVE 


of schist. The custom of cremation can be fol- 
lowed in this area from the tenth century down to 
the eighth, but here, as elsewhere in Attica, in- 
humation begins in the second half of the ninth 
century. Two early inhumation burials were 
found here. They were rectangular cists in which 
the skeleton lay fully extended, with vases: pyx- 
ides, cups, and amphora, near it. The ninth cen- 
tury cremation graves are somewhat different in 
type; in one there was a ledge running along each 
long side, and, at one end of the sunken area in 
the middle, a cinerary amphora, buried to half 
its height; near it were other vases, among them 
an empty amphora. In the deposit above this and 
above the Protogeometric graves just described, 
Was a quantity of pottery which had been burnt 
with the corpse on the pyre. The other of these 
Papaspyridi, Guide, pp. 195 ff. N.M. No. 7914. 
‘Near areas 19 and 20 in Bruckner-Pernice, 
Friedhof am Eridanos, pp. 108 ff., 112 ff. 
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Fic. 8. — KERAMEIKOs. Earty Atrric Cups rrom ExcavaTIONs OF 1933-34 


Fic. 9.— KERAMEIKOs. Earty Attic on Stanps Founp in ExcavaTIons or 1933-34 
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arly cremation graves had no ledges but con- 
tained two cinerary amphorae. In the filling of 
earth which covered each of these cists, and ex- 
actly above the cinerary amphorae, was found the 
foot of a large crater which had stood above the 
grave; in one case the base of this crater had been 
carefully pierced, in the other the base was miss- 
ing. There are two other Geometric graves of the 
same period, and a remarkable inhumation grave 
of the late seventh century, a rectangular cist 
covered with mud brick; many fragments of a 
huge early black-figured amphora of about 620 
B.c. are evidently part of the vase which stood 
above the grave. One fragment of this amphora 
had been found in 1910; a great many joining 
pieces have now been added and show on one side 
a design of horsemen arranged on either side of a 
siren, and above, on the neck, a centaur; the other 
side is undecorated. Other examples of seventh 
century vases are shown in Figs. 8 and 9. A small 
ivory bull, apparently part of a handle, found near 
the amphora, seems to come from a grave of the 
sarly sixth century, which lay above the amphora 
just described. A number of later graves extending 
from the end of the archaic to the Hellenistic 
period were also found in this area. The most 
notable among the finds is a red-figured pyxis 
with four Nereids running to an altar, beside 
which stands a palm tree. 

The National Museum has acquired a sensa- 
tional chance find, a mass of early Attic fragments 
from near the village of Vari. According to Mr. 
Payne this is without question one of the most 
important finds of Greek pottery that has been 
made in recent years and he considers it to have 
been part of a temple deposit. It was hoped that 
this site might be excavated during the past sum- 
mer, but unfortunately this was not done. The 
period covered by the fragments is that of the 
first great period of black-figure ware in Attica, 
630-570 B.c. There are fragments of a series of 
very large vases, mostly amphorae, and bowls 
with domed lids, decorated with animals and 
fabulous monsters, in the manner of the Piraeus 
and Nessos amphorae. Among the most remark- 
able of the whole series are two bowls, one with 
Prometheus and Herakles, the other with a group 
of a lion and leopard devouring a bull; and a 
large stand with a procession of women. There are 
also many smaller vases: flat bowls, cups and 

1 Attributed to painter of Munich 2660: Beaz- 
ley, A.V. 266; Kraiker, Die rotfig. Att. Vasen in 
Heidelberg, 26, 85-7. 


kotylai, among the latter many fragments of the 
*“comast group.” The Vari find was acquired by 
the Society of the Friends of the National Mu- 
seum, thanks to the energy of its President, Mr. 
M. Vlasto. Another acquisition made through the 
same society is a curious late Neolithic clay vase 
in the form of a highly steatopygous woman. 

A Swedish expedition under Professor Persson 
began excavations during the summer of 1935 at 
Berbati, the ancient Prosymna, east of Mycenae, 
where there are plentiful remains of a Mycenaean 
city and necropolis, and also of settlements of the 
Greek and Roman periods. A tholos tomb was 
excavated. This has a short dromos, 8 m. long 
and 2.25 m. wide, faced with medium-sized lime- 
stone blocks. The tholos is about 8 m. in diameter 
with walls built of irregular stones standing to a 
height of roughly 3.50-4.50 m. The tomb had 
been robbed and reused at least as early as the 
seventh century, since a Protocorinthian skyphos 
was found on the floor. In the disturbed deposit of 
the original burials were found Mycenaean sherds, 
human bones, fragments of beaten gold, two 
bronze handles from vases that had once been 
decorated with gold, and other small objects. The 
pottery is the most important part of the find and 
includes fragments of large vases of the “palace 
style” like those from Kakovatos. The tomb is 
thought to be earlier than that of Dendra, but the 
pottery has not vet been studied in detail. Other 
Mycenaean tombs were noted and one, of the 
Late Mycenaean period, was excavated. It con- 
tained about fifty vases and four clay figurines, 
one of them of a type which is thought to be 
unique: a woman seated on a throne. A Roman 
hypogeum which contained twenty-four skeletons, 
coins, and lamps was also excavated. 

The French have resumed the excavations at 
the Ptoan sanctuary, which were begun in the 
eighties of the last century and had long since 
been abandoned. Their first task was to cleag the 
débris which had accumulated on the site. Later, 
a small sanctuary at Kastraki which lies hetween 
Ptoon and Akraiphia, the modern Karditza, 
which had been excavated in 1903 but had never 
been published, was cleaned and further explored. 
The temple here is long and narrow, with a 
peristyle and a row of inner columns, probably of 
wood. It is provisionally dated in the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. Below the hill 6n which this temple 
stood, a small archaic sanctuary was found; this 
consists of a rectangular altar, of ashlar masonry, 
with a round altar, built of irregular blocks, a little 
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farther to the east. Sherds and figurines date the 
deposit of this altar to the period covered by the 
seventh and sixth centuries. A broad paved road 
leads from this sanctuary to Akraiphia and the 
excavated part of the road is flanked by a series of 
bases which once supported bronze tripods. Some 
of these tripods had lions’ paws as finials and are 
therefore not earlier than the Archaic period, but 
a base found some two hundred metres farther 
north had a tripod of very early type, with plain 


Precinct NEAR MyYcENAEAN SELTLEMENT. 
TEMPLE OF APOLLO AND Museum BEYonpb 


legs and a central support. It is evident that this 
avenue of votive tripods was of considerable 
length. It recalls the long series of griffin bowls 
found by the German excavators at the Heraion 
in Samos. 

The Director of the museum at Thebes, Mr. 
Choraphas, made some trial excavations on the 
site of the ancient Akraiphia, where he cleared 
several tombs, two of which contained a dozen 
vases belonging to the late Geometric and 
Protocorinthian periods. These were in a perfect 
state of preservation and were accompanied by 
bronze jewelry. 

At Delphi, in the northeastern angle of the pre- 


Fic. 


cinct, M. Lerat has found a Mycenaean settlement 
with two distinct periods, both of Late Helladic 
III date (Fig. 10). The houses are mainly of rec- 
tangular form, but two are apsidal. In the area of 
the so-called Temenos of Neoptolemos, a great 
Mycenaean pithos sunk into the ground had ob- 
viously stood as a bothros; it was full of potsherds 
of coarse ware somewhat resembling Minyan, but 
of late date and doubtless of local fabric. Imme- 
diately over the Mycenaean stratum, but cover- 


OF THE STOA OF THE ATHENIANS 


ing a wider area, were found important remains of 
Geometric occupation. A quantity of Protocorin- 
thian pottery was obtained from this neighbor- 
hood.t Under the Gymnasium in the Marmaria, 
M. Jannoay has found traces of-earlier buildings 
going back to the sixth century. Finally, the 
acropolis of Krissa was investigated, with the re- 
sult that buildings and tombs of Mycenaean date 
were found. Nothing later came to light; on the 
other hand Middle Helladic remains were ob- 
1 The severe rains early this winter formed a 
torrent which rushed from this corner down the 
Sacred way and destroyed the east corner of the 
polygonal wall of the Stoa of the Athenians. 
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served and it is now regarded as certain that the 


first occupation of Krissa is earlier than that of 


Delphi. 


Fic. 12.—Deveut. Tor or SacrED Way with Bass 
or VorivE OFFERINGS OF SICILIAN PRINCES 
SHOWING THROUGH THE 


The French have also continued their work at 
Philippi on a large scale. In the southern part of 
the town the baths found by M. Feyel in 1934 
have been more completely examined and shown 
to consist of a central court with a round basin, 
approached through a monumental gateway. On 
the right of this were the bathrooms; on the left, a 
suite of rooms for recreation. One of the latter, 
apsidal in form, contained mosaic pavements of 
fine workmanship. The rectangular part of the 
room was paved with a large mosaic divided into 
compartments, each containing a single subject: 
in the apse was a mosaic of very small tesserae 
representing birds. M. Coupry has continued the 
work on the Forum; a building with portico and 
peristyle is probably the market. West of the 
Forum a semicircular portico about 40° m. in 
diameter, abuts on the Via Egnatia. On the ter- 
race above the Forum on the north, MM. Coupry 
and Lemerle have discovered a Christian basilica 
older than that of Derekler. At the opposite end 


of the terrace, a monumental staircase of Roman 

date provided a means of communication between 

the Acropolis and the lower town. M. Collart has 
further investigated the theatre and the explo- 
ration of the Roman buildings, part of a gymna- 
sium, underlying the basilica of Derekler has 
been completed. 

The American engineers of the Monks-Ulen 
Company, in the course of their work for the 
drainage project of the valley of the Strymon, 
near the site of Amphipolis, have come upon 
traces of the Via Egnatia and the ancient 
bridge over the Strymon and have also col- 
lected many inscriptions. Their most notable 


discovery, however, is that of the “Lion of Am- 
phipolis” (Fig. 13), broken into many fragments 
and lying on the slope above the river, not far 
from the ruins of the Roman bridge, some dis- 
tance south of the opening of the great gorge. 

Through the interest and intervention of the 

American Minister, Mr. Lincoln MacVeagh, 

the Director of the French School, M. Pierre 

Roussel, came from his excavations at Philippi 

to study the fragments of the lion. His archi- 

tect, M. Ducoux, also made detailed drawings of 
the pieces and with the collaboration of the 

American engineers has made a plan for re- 

constructing the lion as soon as the ‘necessary 

funds shall be found. The lion is made of marble 

from the island of Thasos and appears to date 

from the end of the fifth or the beginning of 

the fourth century B.c. It had, therefore, prob- 
ably been set up to commemorate the victory of 
the Amphipolitans and the Uacedemonians under 
Brasidas over Cleon in 422 B.°.! In workmanship 
and artistic value the Lion of Amphipolis is su- 
perior to the Lion of Chaeronea and would make 
an imposing monument if it could be set up again 
beside the new road from Salonika to Kavalla 
which is to follow the line of the ancient Via 
Egnatia. 

During the summer of 1935 a second Roman 
Villa came to light at Knossos a few hundred 
yards north of the Palace. Fragments of small 
Roman copies of Greek statues were observed in 
the course of agricultural operations and _ trials 
made subsequently revealed well preserved re- 
mains of the villa at no great depth. Peasants 
working in an adjoining field came upon a large 
Roman building, unfortunately much destroyed; 
but a block with the word ““VESPASIL” was re- 
covered and indicates the presence af an im- 


1 Thuce., V, 6, 11. 
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portant Flavian structure. It is hoped that this 
area may be excavated in 1936 when the work at 
the other villa has been completed.' Eight early 
Greek tombs were excavated in July by MM. 
Blakeway and Brock; they lie in two groups west 
and south of the palace, and within a radius of 
half a mile from it. By far the richest of those ex- 


cavated this year was Tomb D. It “contained 
fifteen Protogeometric and Geometric burial 
pithoi and a very large number of associated small 
vases. The floor of the dromos and 
the stones blocking the mouth of the 
tomb were littered with Protogeo- 
metric and Geometric sherds, some of 
which belong to vases from the lower 
level of the tomb. On the right-hand 
side of the dromos there is a recess 
containing five Geometric burial 
pithoi and associated small vases.” 
A few of the Geometric vases were 
imported, and a few others “while 
apparently of Protogeometric tech- 
nique”’ showed the influence of fully 
developed Geometric designs. Among 
the small finds may be mentioned two 
Geometric terracotta trees, whose 
branches, pierced with small holes, 
were intended to provide a roosting 
place for some terracotta birds (like- 
wise pierced) which “were found with 
them; a small Geometric terracotta 
boat, with holes pierced for rowlocks 
and mast, and with a bearded helms- 
man seated at the stern; and a minute 
basket with a plastic snake coiled up 
in it. Tomb E was a Protogeometric tomb with 
four burials (three pithoi and one bronze caul- 
dron). Two of the pithoi and the cauldron stood 
on flat stone slabs carefully fitted together. There 
was a large number of associated vases. The tomb 
was remarkable for a fine bronze tripod of Cyp- 
riote fabric,? and for the number of fragments 
of iron swords and daggers. Tomb F: a small Pro- 
togeometric tomb of considerable interest, con- 
taining four burial pithoi. Propped against the 
outside of the large stone slabs which sealed the 
mouth of the tomb there were four vases, of 
which one was a Protogeometric oenochoe, while 
the others, though apparently of Protogeometric 

1 See News Items, A.J.A. XXXIX, No. 4. 

? Like that illustrated by Lamb, G. and R. 
Bronzes, Pl. 
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technique, show the influence of fully developed 
Geometric patterns. Of these the most interest- 
ing is a tall-necked amphora decorated with con- 
centric circles, swastikas and the figures of men. 
Among the small Protogeometric vases inside the 
tomb were four imported (?) Geometric cups. 
There were no burials in the dromos. Other exca- 
vations on a smaller scale were carried out at 
Knossos by Mr. Hutchinson. On the north edge 
of Monasteriako Kephali a thick deposit of M.M. 


Fic. 138.— Lion or AMPHIPOLIS 
of Mr. Lincoln MacVeagh, American Minister to Greece) 


IIIb sherds and fragments of stone bowls were 
found; also some L.M. I pottery. The finds in this 
place included two pommels of marble, and the 
base of a lamp or fruit stand, of unique shape. 
Farther south four M.M. III pithos burials were 
found, and below them M.M. Ia graves; the most 
interesting find was a small limestone head of 
unusual style which may be imported. A gigantic 
marble foot (from a Roman figure about 18 ft. 
high) was found on the acropolis; near it was 
found a fragment of a Roman inscription which 
mentions a ‘library’ and ‘the Lindians’.”’ 4 


For this report I am indebted to Mr. Humfry 
Payne, Director of the British School at Athens. 


EvizaBetu Pierce BLEGEN 
ATHENS, GREECE 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION AND EXCAVATION IN 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA, 1935 


In Palestine during the past year there was a 
marked decline in the number of excavations un- 
der way. Two of these undertakings, however, 
obtained such sensational results as to atone quite 
completely for the reduction in their number and 
extent. In Transjordan hardly any archaeological 
work at all was done, so we have not included the 
name of that country in our captions. In Syria, on 
the other hand, there has been no diminution in 
the number or the importance of the excavations 
being carried on, nor is there likely to be in the 
near future, since several new enterprises are being 
projected, especially on the part of the British 
Museum, under Sir Leonard Woolley’s direction. 
The continuance of the short-sighted archaeologi- 
cal policy of the present Iraq Government is 
partly responsible for several of the excavations in 
Syria. Archaeologically speaking, the world is the 
gainer by this short-sighted attitude, since the 
historic past of Syria and Northwestern Meso- 
potamia is incomparably less known than that of 


Babylonia and Assyria, and it proves to have been 
much more important than was imagined by any 
serious scholar. 

We wish again to thank the members of the 
staffs of the Departments of Antiquities in Pales- 
tine and Syria, especially Mr. W. A. Heurtley and 
MM. H. Seyrig and D. Schlumberger, for their 
courtesy in furnishing or giving access to informa- 
tion. To the excavating staffs of many sites we are 
indebted for courteous reception and, where feasi- 
ble, for information to be used in this sketch; we 
wish to thank particularly the following directors: 
Professor John Garstang, Mr. J. L. Starkey, Mr. 
Gordon Loud, Mme. Judith Krause-Marquet, 
Professor W. F. Badé, Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, Mr. 
H. Dunscomb Colt, Dr. E. L. Sukenik, Fr. Syl- 
vester Saller, M. Maurice Dunand, M. C. F. A. 
Schaeffer, Professor Harald Ingholt, M. André 
Parrot, Dr. C. W. McEwan, Mr. Frank Brown, 
and M. Daniel Schlumberger.* 


PALESTINE: EXPLORATIONS ON PREHISTORIC SITES 


In the summer of 1935 M. René Neuville’s 
excavation of a cave at the foot of Jebel el-Qafzeh, 
south of Nazareth (see JouRNAL, 1935, 137), was 
continued. The total number of skeletons (mostly 
quite fragmentary) is now increased to seven, all 
from stratum L, the lowest Levalloisian level. 
First reports proved to be somewhat misleading, 
and it appears to be certain that the remains be- 
long to Palacanthropus Palestinensis, though to 
an archaic form of that species, with fairly well 

* Note the following abbreviations: 4.4.4.= 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (Liver- 
pool); A.A.S.O.R.= Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research; A.J.S.L.= American 
Journal of Semitic Languages; A.O.F.= Archiv fiir 
Orientforschung; B.A.S.O.R. = Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Schools of Oriental Research; B.J.P.ES.= 
Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society 
(Jerusalem, in Hebrew); C.R.=Comptes Rendus 
de VAcadémie des Inscriptions; I.L.N.=Illus- 
trated London News; J.P.O.S.=Journal of the 
Palestine Oriental Society; M.J.= Museum Jour- 
nal (Philadelphia); Q.D.A.P.=Quarterly of the 
Department of Antiquities in Palestine; Q.S.= 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund; R.B.= Revue Biblique (Jerusalem). 
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marked supraorbital ridges, extremely pronounced 
prognathism, and a very powerful jaw. Since these 
remains are older than the ones previously dis- 
covered by Turville-Petre, Miss Dorothy Garrod, 
and Theodore McCown, their importance is evi- 
dent, though the discovery is not quite so sensa- 
tional as was at first thought.t 

Miss Dorothy Garrod continued her work in the 
caves of Wad el-Mugharah last spring, bringing 
part of it to provisional conclusion. It is expected 
that, contrary to earlier reports, she will continue 
her explorations in this region this coming spring. 
No information regarding the results of her ex- 
cavation this spring is accessible, but the results 
seem to have been supplementary rather than novel. 

While the excavation of Ghasstl, interrupted 
by Pére Mallon’s death. was not resumed this 
year (Pater Képpel hopes to begin again in Febru- 
ary, 1936), Garstang’s work at Jericho this past 
winter and early spring has been most sensational 
in its bearing on late prehistory. Thanks to the 

1See the forthcoming statement in Q.D.A.P. 
V, 1936, 185. For an account of the cranial ma- 
terial from this cave see Pater Koppel, Biblica, 


XVI, 58 ff. 
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excavator’s promptness in reporting his results, 
both in print and orally, it is possible to give a 
full provisional account of them. In this connec- 
tion we wish to thank Professor Garstang again 
for his great generosity and liberality in making 
his brilliant discoveries accessible. 

The fifth campaign conducted by Garstang at 
Jericho on behalf of the University of Liverpool 
and under the patronage of Sir Charles Marston, 
began in December, 1934, and lasted until the end 
of March. The main excavation this season was 
restricted to an area in the northeast of the 
mound, which was cleared to virgin soil. The fol- 
lowing main strata were distinguished in this 
area (the depths and thicknesses are averaged): 


DEPTH THICKNESS 


TYPE OF CULTURE 


same time, able to place these new cultures in cor- 
rect chronological order. The importance of this is 
evident. 

It is very instructive to find the Ghassulian cul- 
ture in its proper place, before the Late Chalco- 
lithic of the deposits between m. 10.00 and 8.00 
(themselves more or less parallel (ia part) to Ai 
III and apparently to the earliest strata at Me- 
giddo), and long before the true Early Bronze of 
the first half of the third millennium. This discov- 
ery of Garstang’s is naturally gratifying to the 
writer, who has carried on a single-handed contest 
for the early date of Ghassil ever since the publi- 
cation of Mallon’s first discoveries there. 

At the 7-meter level the flint culture of Jericho 


CHRONOLOGY (B.C.) 


M. 13.50 — 11.00 c. 2.50 m. *Tomb A” (E.B. ILD between 2500 and 2200 
M. 11.00 - 8.50 c. 2.50 m. mostly E.B. I 3000 and 2500 
M. 8.50 - 7.00 c. 1.50 m. mostly Ghassulian before 3000 
M. 7.00 5.00 c. 2.00 m. * Neolithic IL” before 4000? 
M. 5.00 -— 1.00 c. 4.00 m. “Neolithic I” before 4500? 


M. 1.00 -—1.50 ce. 2.50 m. 


The nomenclature of cultural types (except 
where given with quotation marks) and the 
chronology are the writer's, not that of the ex- 
cavator, though there is little difference now in our 
chronology. The principal distinction in nomen- 
clature at present is that Professor Garstang sub- 
divides the Early Bronze (E.B.) into three periods: 
E.B. I (including the writer’s Upper Chalcolithic), 
E.B. II (including the writer’s E.B. IID), and E.B. 
IIT (the writer’s M.B. I). 

This remarkable .. juence of strata is un- 
equalled at present anywhere in the world. No 
Mesopotamian mound has yielded any stratified 
deposit older than Early Chalcolithic (Tell Halaf, 
ete.) or possibly Late Neolithic (the earliest un- 
painted-pottery cultures). The Upper Egyptian 
Badarian is still Chalcolithic. Here we pass beyond 
the primitive painted-pottery culture of Gar- 
stang’s Neolithic II (which somewhat resembles 
Thessalian Neolithic wares), and find ourselves in 
a thick “Neolithic I” stratum (below 5.00 m.) 
which is completely without pottery. Below this, 
moreover, is a microlithic culture of Mesolithic 
appearance. At Jericho we thus span the great gap 
between the Natufian and the Early Bronze, and 
are able to distinguish various stages of culture 
which have hitherto been unknown; we are, at the 

1See J.P.O.S. XV, 200, 208 ff. for the writer's 
present terminology. 


Late Mesolithic 


before 5000? 


becomes Tahunian in type, thus fixing the chrono- 
logical place of this culture, which was first de- 
fined by R. Neuville. At this level were found two 
groups of extraordinary statues in clay and gyp- 
sum on a reed skeleton; a photograph of one head 
was reproduced in The London Times of April 4, 
1935.2 Belonging to the fifth millennium, in all 
probability, these statues reflect a hitherto un- 
known phase of the history of art in the Near East, 
older than anything comparable which has yet 
been discovered in Egypt or even in Mesopotamia. 

Even more surprising than these statues, how- 
ever, is a series of seven superimposed house- 
floors of plaster, all painted with splashes of red 
and burnished with stone tools; the floors con- 
tinue from level 4.40 to 1.20. Since similar floors 
begin to appear at m. 6.50 and occur in several 
different parts of the mound, it follows that they 
cover a considerable extent of time, and that 
their use was not restricted to a sacred temenos, or 
the like. Post-holes and remains of adjacent plaster 
walls of the same type, also painted and bur- 
nished, prove that these extraordinary floors actu- 
ally belong to houses, mostly from an age before 


pottery had come into use. 


2 Cf. the reproduction in A.0.F. X, 186. 
For the foregoing details see Q.D.A.P. V, 
185-7 and the summary of Garstang’s communi- 
cation to the Académie des Inscriptions given in 
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In this connection we may refer, with Professor 
Garstang’s permission, to the results of another 
deep sounding under the Palace area near the 
East Gate. Here a series of strata was uncovered 
to a depth of about three and a half meters below 
the floor of the Palace store-rooms. The first four 
meters, above a pronounced burned level, showed 
the following sequence: sherds from the seven- 
teenth century, corresponding closely to Tell 
Beit Mirsim E (ec. 2.50 m.); sherds from the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, identical 


with Tell Beit Mirsim G-F (c. 1.00 m.); sherds 
from the twenty-first and twentieth centuries, 
Tell Beit Mirsim H (c. 0.50 m.). Below the burned 
level was a deposit showing very close resemblance 
to Tell Beit Mirsim I (including the envelope 
ledge-handle), which must now be dated to 
+2100 B.c.! This stratigraphical series is particu- 
larly important because it confirms throughout 
the chronological sequence obtained by the 
writer at Tell Beit Mirsim in 1930-32, which 
Pére Vincent has considered as only local.* 


PALESTINE: EXPLORATIONS ON EARLY HISTORIC SITES 


The most important excavation under way in 
Palestine is certainly the Wellcome Expedition’s 
work at Tell ed-Duweir, now definitively identi- 
fied with biblical Lachish. Under Mr. J. L. Stark- 
ey’s competent direction this excavation has be- 
come a model, both of precise method and of 
elaborate planning. The results have been more 
important already than those of any other excava- 
tion yet undertaken in Palestine, with the sole 
possible exception of Beth-shan. 

The third campaign here began in November, 
1934, and lasted until April, 1935; the fourth 
began in November, 1935. During both seasons 
most of the work was devoted to clearance of 
areas for dumping and to other preparations for 
the coming campaigns. In the course of this work 
a number of important discoveries was made, 
especially in tombs of the Bronze and Iron Ages. 
In a thirteenth-century burial was found, in- 
scribed on the bottom of a shallow bowl, a painted 
inscription of the same Canaanite alphabetic type 
as that already found on the “ewer” of 1934 and 
shortly before on the Beth-shemesh ostracon.* 
the London Times of July 3, 1935. These data are 
confirmed and illustrated by supplementary in- 
formation furnished the writer by Professor Gar- 
stang on numerous occasions, both in writing and 
orally. The distinguished excavator has also had 
the kindness to show the writer the proofs of his 
forthcoming monograph on the results of the 1935 
campaign in A.A.A. (1936), as well as to give him 
opportunity to examine large quantities of illus- 
trative sherds. The writer visited the site Sept. 
16th and Dec. 26th. 

1 See J.P.O.S. XV, 231-4. The dates given here 
are minimum. 

2See R.B., 1933, 468; J.P.O.8S. XV, 231 f. 

3See I.L.N., Aug. 10, 1935; Q.S., 1935, pl. 
XVI: 1 (after p. 206). For the position of this in- 
scription, epigraphically speaking, see B.A.S.O.R., 
No. 58, 28 f. 


In a tenth century burial was discovered a bone 
plaque containing three rows of ten holes each, 
presumably used as a calendar tally. Below the 
pavement of the Persian palace excavated in the 
second campaign, were found two superimposed 
pavements of Iron II, the period of the Divided 
Monarchy of Judah; both from buildings which 
had been destroyed by fire, presumably in 597 
and 589 B.c. (see below). Slightly to the north of 
the Persian Palace was found another building of 
the same age, well preserved, but unfortunately 
used by later squatters, so that its contents were 
of little use for purposes of dating. In view of the 
‘astern orientation of the building and of the 
presence of a small inner room on a higher level, 
approached by three steps on the main axis, the 
excavators’ suggestion that it may have been 
devoted to an intrusive solar cult, is quite 
possible. 

At the end of the third campaign and the be- 
ginning of the fourth, work continued on the site 
of the Canaanite sanctuary described in our last 
report. Under the latest shrine were found two 
more, as the excavators had predicted from their 
soundings; both exhibit nearly the same plan and 
very similar arrangement of cult-objects and 
benches, etc. Whereas the last one belongs to the 
sarly Ramesside period, the earlier two date from 
the fourteenth and probably from the fifteenth 
century, respectively. The pottery finds in 
the middle shrine were very interesting and 
instructive. 

But the outstanding discovery of the year, not 
only in Lachish but also in all Palestine, was 
made in a guard-room of the latest preéxilic gate- 
way, under the base of a tower of the Persian 
period. Above the floor of this room, sealing off 
the mass of fallen stone, was a layer of charcoal 
and ash, from which sixteen ostraca were recov- 
ered. In all eighteen complete and broken in- 
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scribed sherds were found, all belonging, as shown 
both by the circumstances of discovery and the 
contents of the documents, to the very end of the 
history of preéxilic Lachish. With characteristic 
generosity, Mr. Starkey made these priceless 
records accessible at once, and their publication 
was entrusted to the competent hands of Professor 
Harry Torezyner of the Hebrew University. 
Following numerous brief reports in the daily 
press, both in Hebrew and in English, came, in 
November, a longer paper by Torezyner in the 
Bialik Memorial Volume (Hebrew), in which the 
text of the four best-preserved documents was 
published, with excellent photographs and a 
provisional commentary.' At first the editor of the 
texts felt himself obliged to date them at the end 
of Jehoiakim’s reign, in 598 B.c., but the observa- 
tions made by other scholars, especially by Dr. 
H. L. Ginsberg and the writer,? combined with 
further study on the part of the editor, have now 
led him to change his views and to adopt a date at 
the end of the reign of Zedekiah.’ This date can be 
fixed by a combination of biblical and other docu- 
mentary data with the archaeological indications 
to the summer or early autumn of the year 589 B.c. 
An extended discussion of these valuable texts 
would be quite out of place here. Their language is 
pure biblical Hebrew, very idiomatic and with few 
new words. In style, personal names, and allusions 
they remind one at every step of the contemporary 
records in the Book of Jeremiah. For biblical 
philology and history their significance is exceed- 
ingly great. Incidentally, they establish the identi- 
fication of Tell ed-Duweir with Lachish beyond 
any reasonable doubt. It is hoped that these 
unique documents will all be made accessible in 
the forthcoming English publication by Tor- 
czyner, which may be expected before the end of 
the summer of 1936. 

Another interesting epigraphic discovery made 
this year by Starkey is that of a seal-impression 
bearing the text, “Belonging to Gedaliah, the 
Intendant of the House.”’‘ This official title is 
known from the Bible to have designated one of 
the highest royal officers, and since the date of the 


1See Kenéset, divré séferim le-zékher H. N. 
Bialik, Jerusalem, 5696, pp. 371-88. 

2See especially H. L. Ginsberg, B.J.P.E.S. 
III, 77-86 (Hebrew). The question is discussed by 
the writer in B.A.S.0.R., No. 61 (February, 
1936). 

3 See Torezyner, B.J.P.E.S. TIT, 92, note. 

4See S. H. Hooke, Q.S. 1935, 195-7. 
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seal is archaeologically fixed to the end of the 
Divided Monarchy, it follows that Gedaliah 
must be identified with the high official who was 
the friend and protector of Jeremiah, and who 
became the Babylonian governor of Judah after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldaeans in 
the summer of 587. 

Since the retirement of Mr. P. L. O. Guy (now 
director of the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, succeeding Mr. Crowfoot) from the 
direction of the Megiddo expedition of the Ori- 
ental Institute in the summer of 1934, work 
on the mound was interrupted until the beginning 
of October of the past vear. During the last three 
months of the year excavation has been pushed as 
vigorously as possible, given the shortage of labor 
in the Haifa district, by the new director, Mr. 
Gordon Loud, who was for three years in charge 
of the Khorsabad expedition of the Oriental 
Institute. The stratification of the Middle and 
Late Bronze Ages, and especially of Iron I, has 
been determined; the results of the work in the 
Iron I deposits at Megiddo, which are of great 
stratigraphic importance, agree throughout with 
the chronology of Palestinian pottery set up by 
the writer, after many years of excavation in 
central and southern Palestine. In December ex- 
ceptionally important discoveries were made in 
the Late Bronze and Early Iron levels; for all de- 
tails we must await the excavators’ reports.‘ 

To the statement made in last year’s report in 
the JouRNAL we may add that the statue base 
discovered in stratum VII has now proved to be- 
long to Ramesses VI, who reigned about 1150 
B.c.; it follows that stratum VII did not come to 
an end until after this date, and that strata VI and 
V must be dated between 1100 and 950, the date 
of Solomon’s rebuilding of the city.” 

The third campaign of excavation at Ai (et-Tell 
east of Bethel), where the Edmond de Rothschild 
expedition has been at work under the direction of 
Mme. Judith Krause-Marquet, lasted from Sep- 

See I.L.N., Aug. 10, 1935; Q.S., 1935, 198-207. 
In letters and in oral discussion, Mr. Starkey has 
furnished very valuable supplementary informa- 
tion. The writer visited the site last on Nov. 27, 
1935. 

6 See A.J.S.L. LI, 261; Q.D.A.P. V, 188. The 
writer visited the site on Nov. 14 and Dec. 29, 
1935; he wishes to thank the director, Mr. Gordon 
Loud, and his assistants, especially Messrs. 
Lamon and Shipton, for their courtesy and their 
very helpful information. 


7A.J.S.L. LI, 261. 
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tember to November. Particular attention was 
paid to the stratification of the site and the 
analysis of the fortifications. There were thus no 
such brilliant discoveries to chronicle as was true 
last year, but the precise archaeological results 
were so important that this excavation remains 
unique in its value for the hitherto obscure Early 
Bronze Age. The most remarkable detailed finds 
were made under the site of the Canaanite sanctu- 
ary discovered last year, where two other sanctu- 
aries were cleared, the pottery in which provided 
a definite clue to the stratigraphy of the entire 
town. 

We can now give a general account of the his- 
tory of Canaanite Ai. Mme. Marquet distinguishes 
six relatively significant building-phases, divided 
among the three main strata, each one of which 
corresponds to a period in the occupation of the 
sanctuary. The first stage is represented by the 
great inner wall, six meters wide, with at least one 
passage through it, a meter wide. Whether the 
passage represents a true gateway or is merely an 
entrance of the postern type, is not yet known. 
The second building-phase is that in which the 
migdal (tower) southwest of the acropolis was 
built over the inner wall, @ cheval. Against this 
tower was built the first sanctuary. The pottery of 
this stratum (III) is characterized by a curious 
ledge-handle, also found in this year’s work at 
Jericho, with one or more indentations along the 
edge, each of which is accompanied by a small 
folded-over flap on the upper side of the handle; 
the edges of these flaps are so carefully smoothed 
down that it is hard to see them without looking 
rather closely. We must await Mme. Marquet’s 
further study of the pottery before correlating it 
in detail with the Megiddo and Beth-shan series. 
Provisional indications are that it belongs about 
3000 B.c., on the confines of Chalcolithic and 
Early Bronze, somewhere between Megiddo IV 
and V. 

The second stratum (period IT of the sanctuary) 
is now well-defined, and Mme. Marquet attributes 
most of the pottery of the necropolis excavated in 
1933-4; to it. Its pottery is characterized by 
smooth ledge-handles, bell-mouthed side-spouts, 
and high stump bases; a date about the 29th-28th 
centuries B.c. is probable, corresponding roughly 
to Megiddo IV. The third stratum from below 
(stratum I of the excavators) has two phases, to 
the first of which belongs the upper sanctuary. 
The discovery here of Egyptian alabastra of Third 
Dynasty type makes a minimum date for its 


beginning in the twenty-sixth century probable.’ 
The duration of the entire stratum may be provi- 
sionally fixed at not less than about three centu- 
ries, from the twenty-sixth to the twenty-third 
centuries B.c. Except for a very few vases and 
sherds, the latest pottery of Ai is definitively to be 
placed before the earliest pottery of Bethel which 
was discovered in our 1934 campaign. The final 
destruction of Canaanite Ai can hardly be dated 
later than +2200 B.c., about a thousand years, 
more or less, before its reoccupation by the 
Israelites.? 

During the past season some additional remains 
of the small Israelite settlement have been dis- 
covered, and it may now be considered as reason- 
ably certain that this occupation began not far 
from 1200 B.c., and ended in the second half of the 
eleventh century, after the fall of Shiloh, but 
before the period of Saul. Thanks to the Danish 
excavation of Shiloh, with which the writer was 
associated as adviser, and to the writer’s cam- 
paigns at Gibeah of Saul, there are ample ceramic 
data for comparison.’ 

The fifth campaign of the Pacific School of 
Religion at Tell en-Nasbeh, north of Jerusalem, 
under the direction of Professor W. F. Bade, 
began in March and continued until the end of 
June. During this campaign all the remaining 
unexcavated area within the walls, except for 
some extremely shallow tracts on the summit of 
the hill, covered with great heaps of stones, was 
cleared to bedrock. The line of the city wall was 
completely traced, and extensive remaining 
sections were cleared. Twenty-meter trenches 
outside the walls in the south and east proved that 
populous suburbs occupied part of the upper 
slopes in the best period of Iron II (about the 
eighth century B.c.). According to the excavator 
the age of the great city-wall is now fixed about 
900 B.c. (time of Asa?) by the discovery of an 
Iron I tomb which had been partly destroyed by 
the builders of the wall when they laid its founda- 
tions. No part of the city-wall appears to belong 


1 Cf. B.A.S.O.R., No. 57, p. 28; J.P.0.S. XV, 
209 f. 

2 See B.A.S.0.R., No. 57, p. 28 f.; J.P.0.S. XV, 
200. 

3See Mme. Marquet’s report in B.J.P.E.S. 
III, 73-7 (Hebrew). The writer visited the 
excavation twice this season, Sept. 5th and Oct. 
11th. Late in December he visited Mme. Mar- 
quet’s workrooms at Miqveh Yisrael and ex- 
amined her valuable pottery collections from Ai. 
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to the Bronze Age. The earlier inner city-wall is 
also considered by the excavator to date from the 
Iron Age, since part of it was erected over débris 
containing Iron I potsherds. 

Among smaller discoveries may be mentioned 
five additional dye-plants of Iron II, with the vats 
still in place. Fifty or more seals and seal-impres- 
sions of jar-handles were found, among them some 
twenty which are considered by the excavator to 
bear the name Msph or Msp, that is, ‘* Mizpah.” 
After seeing them, thanks to the excavator’s 
liberality, in company with Drs. Ginsberg, Mais- 
ler, and Ben Dor, on July 2, 1935, the writer does 
not agree with this view, but regards all of them as 
containing only the three hitherto enigmatic 
letters Mgh. In this judgment he is supported by 
his three companions, as well as by Dr. Sukenik, 
whose view on this subject is of peculiar value. 
Several jar-handles contain the name of Shebna, 
and thus add their testimony to the probable 
identification of their owner with the Shebna who 
was Hezekiah’s chancellor. Two new graves of the 
Early Bronze were also discovered. 

This campaign completes the excavation of 
Tell en-Nasbeh, considered by different scholars 
as either Mizpah, Gibeon, or Ataroth (the writer's 
present view). We await the definitive publication 
of the results of the five campaigns here with great 
interest; on them depends our reconstruction of 
the history of this important site." 

Professor Garstang has received the promise of 
a large sum of money from an English Maecenas, 
for the purpose of continuing his excavations in 
Palestine. Having received permission to examine 
the sites of Tell Kisén in the Plain of Acre and of 
Tell Qades (Kadeh-Naphtali) in northeastern 
Galilee, he made soundings in November- 
December at the former site; the work there was 
under the direct supervision of Alan Rowe, the 
excavator of Beth-shan. Very interesting prelim- 


inary discoveries were made, which must be left 
for the excavators to describe. We may hope for 
exceedingly important discoveries at Tell Kisan 
in coming years. It may be added that the identi- 
fication of the site is still quite obscure, though it 
may possibly represent ancient Canaanite Ach- 
shaph. 

In September Professor Ernst Sellin of the 
University of Berlin undertook some operations 
at Balatah, ancient Shechem, two miles southeast 
of Nablus; the work was devoted mainly to the 
removal of former dumps from the summit of the 
mound, in preparation for a renewal of the work 
next vear, under the direction of Dr. Steckeweh. 
It may be recalled that Dr. Steckeweh replaced 
Welter last vear at this important site, which is 
now being excavated stratigraphically 2 

The excavations of the British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt at Tell el-‘ Ajjal south of 
Gaza, under the direction of Sir Flinders Petrie, 
were interrupted in the spring of 1934, and will be 
resumed in the first months of 1936, under the di- 
rection of Professor Margaret Murray, long Sir 
Flinders’ assistant at University College, London. 
Meanwhile the veteran octogenarian is under- 
taking the clearance of a series of superimposed 
fortresses on the old Egyptian military and cara- 
van route to Palestine, at Sheikh Zuweiyid, be- 
tween Raphia and Rhinocorura (el-‘Arish). 
This site is just across the border between Egypt 
and Palestine, but its significance for Palestinian 
history and culture will doubtless be even greater 
than its importance to the Egyptologist. Accord- 
ing to the excavator, the site was abandoned 
about 300 B.c. Twelve feet down are walls which 
he attributes to Shishak, and twenty-seven feet 
farther down are the ruins of a burnt settlement 
of considerably greater antiquity. Work was re- 
sumed at this point about the end of November, 
1935.8 


PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN: EXCAVATIONS ON LATE HISTORIC SITES 


From early April until late June Mr. J. W. 
Crowfoot directed a fourth campaign at Samaria, 
on behalf of the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem and the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
This campaign was intended as supplementary to 
the three more elaborate joint expeditions carried 
out at this site in 1931-3. Attention was devoted 
mainly to the fortifications of the city and citadel 
in various periods; very important additional de- 


1 See Badé’s statement in Q.D.A.P. V, 192 f. 


tails were added and several problems of dating 
were settled. 

Around the summit of the hill are two massive 
walls, enclosing the royal citadel of the Israelite 
kings. The line of the inner, earlier citadel wall of 

*See Paldstinajahrbuch XXXI, 1935, pp. 5-6. 
The writer visited the site with Professor Sellin 
on Oct. 4th. 

From a statement to the press issued by Sir 
Flinders Petrie and checked by him personally; 
cf. Ancient Egypt, 1935, 17 f. 
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the ninth century B.c. was traced for some 
distance on all four sides of the enclosure, the 
inside of which measured some 175 metres by 90. 
The casemate wall was later than the inner wall 
and enclosed a rather larger area; the new evi- 
dence seems to prove that it was not Assyrian 
(the wall of Sargon’s city), as had been suggested, 
but belonged to the Israelite monarchy, presum- 
ably the first half of the eighth century B.c. 
A very detailed and careful examination of the 
stratigraphy by Miss Kathleen Kenyon yielded 
important data for the sequence of ceramic types 
in Iron II, and thus made it possible to date the 
walls on the evidence of the pottery context, 
though the complexity of the latter often makes it 
impossible to be absolutely sure of the results. 

The most important single discovery of the 
campaign was that the splendid round towers of 
Samaria (not the Roman towers at the West 
Gate!) are not Israelite, as had been previously 
supposed, but early Hellenistic, i.e., from the 
fourth or third centuries. Reached on the basis of 
impeccable pottery evidence by Dr. Ben Dor, who 
was in charge of the work at this point, there can 
be no doubt as to the correctness of the new 
dating. This discovery eliminates the necessity of 
attributing so very un-Israelite masonry to the 
eighth century B.c.; it also shows that Samaria 
was very important, as had previously been 
suspected, in the late Persian and early Hellen- 
istic age. Whether these towers were built by 
Perdiccas, as doubtfully suggested by Crowfoot, or 
possibly by Sanballat II, the contemporary of 
Alexander, must remain obscure; a date about the 
time of Alexander the Great seems highly prob- 
able, in any case. 

Additional remains of the so-called Babylono- 
Greek citadel wall of Reisner were traced, and 
new evidence for its dating was found; Reisner’s 
date is certainly too early, and the four-meter 
wall in question must date from comparatively 
late in the Hellenistic age. An enormous rubbish- 
pit of this period added some 300 Rhodian and 
other stamped jar-handles to the collection from 
Samaria, which now numbers about 2000. Roman 
remains of no great significance were also un- 
covered in this campaign.! 

The work of the Colt expedition at Sbeitah, 
also under the auspices of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem and under the direction 
of Mr. H. Dunscombe Colt, assisted by Mr. T. J. 

1 See Crowfoot’s report in Q.S. 1935, 182-94. 
The writer visited the excavation July 6, 1935. 


Colin Baly, continued actively during the past 
year. Sbeitah (Isbeita, etc.) is the site of a small, 
but remarkably well-preserved Byzantine city, 
thirty-five miles southwest of Beersheba in the 
heart of the Negeb. The second campaign at this 
site began in November, 1934, and lasted until 
April, 1935; the third campaign began about the 
first of December, and was interrupted after a 
few weeks by the lack of water. During the second 
campaign the excavators cleared the southern- 
most of the three churches and the building com- 
plex attached to it, they made additional clear- 
ances in the so-called Monastery south of the 
North Church, and they excavated two large 
reservoirs and a bath. 

The plan of the South Church complex presents 
certain unusual features, apparently due in part 
to the constricting effect of a large preéxisting 
reservoir immediately to the west. The church 
thus lacks the usual atrium and the only access to 
the narthex is through a small room to the south. 
As is common in the Negeb, the church is triapsi- 
dal, and it is almost certain that it had a clere- 
story without a triforium. North of the narthex 
and communicating with it by an antechamber, is 
a baptistry containing in the apse a monolithic 
font shaped like a Maltese cross. Several recon- 
structions make the date of the original building 
problematical, but a lintel bears a date in the first 
quarter of the fifth century, and the floor is dated 
by an inscription to the year 640 4.p. Adjoining 
the northern wall of the baptistry is a small 
mosque with Cufic inscriptions of the ninth 
century. 

The excavation of the complex of buildings 
immediately south of the North Church was com- 
pleted. From the plan of this group it would ap- 
pear that the original small building had ex- 
panded, taking in adjacent houses, into which 
doors were cut through the intervening walls. 
It is possible that this building is not a monastery, 
as was at first thought, but corresponds to the 
“Hospice of St. George,” which existed here 
according to the researches of Pére Abel.? 

South of the town an ancient dump was 
trenched, yielding quantities of Nabataean sherds 
and terra sigillata. Unfortunately there was no 
indication of stratification within the dump. 
Together with the coins, this discovery proves 
that the town was in existence in the Roman, if 
not in the late Nabataean period, though it cannot 
have had any consequence before the fourth 

2 See J.P.0.S. XV, 7-11. 
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century. The writer believes that the so-called 
Nabataean pottery belongs almost entirely to the 
first two centuries A.p., and that its presence on a 
given site does not therefore prove settlement 
before the Roman conquest in the time of 
Trajan. 

Great care is being devoted to the pottery, 
which is mainly Byzantine and Arabic, from the 
fourth to about the thirteenth century a.p. The 
lack of stratification makes it difficult to date 
this material precisely, but the numerous coins 
and inscriptions will help materially. We earnestly 
hope that the excavation of this key site will be 
continued for at least two more vears, so that we 
can obtain an adequate picture of the history of 
one of the Byzantine caravan towns of the Negeb. 
Since the buildings are frequently preserved as 
far as the upper story, and the ceilings of the 
ground floor are not infrequently intact, the value 
of the site for domestic, as well as for ecclesiastical 
architecture is evident. 

In October and November, 1935, a six-weeks’ 
campaign of excavation was carried out by Mr. 
Baly, on behalf of the Colt Expedition, at Hafir 
el-Auja (or ‘Auja el-Haffr), another Byzantine 
town in the Negeb, west of Sbeitah. This work 
was confined to the two extant churches, the 
northern, already described by Wiegand and 
Hiinsler, and the southern, treated by Palmer and 
Woolley. The North Church proved to be an in- 
tegral part of the Byzantine fort; it is unique in 
the Negeb in that it has a free standing apse be- 
hind which is an ambulatory. The floor of the 
church has a patterned pavement of marble, 
porphyry, and slate, set in a base of fine yellow 
limestone; an inscription set in this has a date 
which has not hitherto been read. North of the 
church a small chapel and a few rooms were 
cleared. The South Church and its complex were 
cleared entirely. The church is triapsidal with 
atrium, narthex, and a triapsidal chapel to the 
south. The latter also has a small apse, and 
certain constructional features would seem to 
indicate that it had a later origin. In a dump 
quantities of broken terra sigillata were found, 
supplementing the discovery by Mr. Iliffe of 
Nabataean sherds in the military trenches at the 
north of the hill. This site was thus also occupied 
from early Roman, if not from Nabataean times. 

1 From a statement prepared for this sketch by 
Mr. Colt. See also Baly’s report in Q.S., 1935, 
171-81, and Colt’s brief report in Q.D.A.P. V, 
184—5. The writer visited the site on Dec. 10, 1935. 


It is expected that work will be continued here in 
1936.? 

The Franciscan excavations on Jebel Sivaghah, 
just northeast of the Dead Sea in central Trans- 
jordan, were continued this year, under the direc- 
tion of Fr. Silvester Saller, an American archaeolo- 
gist. The second campaign began July 15th and 
lasted until October 22nd, just one hundred days, 
a month longer than the first campaign in 1933. 
The primary objective of this season was to find 
the oldest church, traces of which had been dis- 
covered in the first vear’s work. The church area 
was, therefore, cleared to bedrock, and three suc- 
cessive phases of construction were distinguished. 
In the first phase there was a small, triapsidal 
church, probably seen by Silvia of Aquitaine in 
the late fourth century; this building follows the 
stvle of the small sepulchral churches of Southern 
Europe and Northern Africa, which are mostly 
triapsidal. The second phase is represented by the 
church cleared in the first season. This church 
belongs to the fifth century, and its mosaic floor 
was twice repaired before its final destruction. 
The third phase is illustrated by two small chapels, 
added in the south. 

The whole northern region of the church 
complex was also cleared; sixteen rooms were 
found, used for monastic purposes. This complex 
exhibited two phases, separated by a destruction 
due to an earthquake about the beginning of the 
fifth century. Around the atrium on the west side 
of the church twenty-one additional rooms were 
cleared, again showing two periods of construc- 
tion. Twelve of these rooms contain mosaics. 
The eastern and southern sides of the entire group 
of buildings will be attacked next season. 

From September to November Dr. E. L. Su- 
kenik of the Hebrew University continued his 
clearance of the Jewish tombs from the age of the 
Second Temple in the Kedron Valley and its 
tributaries. Two dozen tombs were excavated, of 
which four were absolutely intact; two of the 
latter contained decorated and inscribed ossuaries. 
The inscriptions included two in Greek and about 
a dozen in Aramaic. Among the names found are 
**Martha daughter of Ananias,”’ “Simeon son of 
Yannai (Jannaeus),”’ Salome, Mapray (confirming 


2 From a statement prepared for this sketch by 
Mr. Baly, at Mr. Colt’s request. 

From a statement made to the writer by Fr. 
Saller. The preliminary report of the second cam- 
paign by the latter has appeared in the December 
number of La Terre Sainte (Jerusalem). 
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the already established pronunciation Maryam of 
the name Miriam, Mary). A number of vases was 
also found, showing again that the pottery in the 
ossuary tombs is always of the type employed in 
the first century B.c. and the first century a.p. 
Some exceptionally well preserved skeletons will 
make precise anthropometric records possible. 
Quite aside from his excavations Dr. Sukenik is 
constantly adding to the number of inscribed and 
decorated ossuaries by noting previously found, 
but unrecorded ones. The total number of ossuary 
inscriptions known to us has been multiplied 
several times by his excavations and researches 
during the past ten years. Here is a rich, 
and hitherto little discussed body of data 
for the history and the culture of the time of 
Christ.! 

In December Dr. Sukenik excavated a round 
structure of the Roman period at Tiberias, on the 
Sea of Galilee. To judge from the moulding 
this structure is apparently of the Hadrianic 
age; it may have stood at the junction of two 
streets.? 

During the spring of 1985 Mr. C. N. Johns of 
the Department of Antiquities continued his ex- 
cavations in the Turkish citadel at the Jaffa Gate 
in derusalem. Exceedingly important discoveries 
have been made, bearing directly on the problem 
of the extent of Jerusalem in pre-Herodian times. 
Since there is no official statement available as 


SYRIA: EXPLORATIONS 


The excavation of Byblus (Jebeil) in Phoenicia 
was continued during the past vear by its inde- 
fatigable director, M. Maurice Dunand, with in- 
teresting and important results. Recent work at 
this great site has vielded fuller information with 
regard to the history of the fortifications. The 
Phoenician city was protected on the north and 
east by a wall twelve meters thick, which replaces 
an earlier wall of the third millennium. In the 
north a city-gate has been found, five meters wide 
and protected by two square towers. In the city 
proper a very complex stratification has been 
analyzed, with remains of private houses but no 
large public building. On the edge of the first ex- 
cavation, close to the spot where rich deposits of 
offerings were found in 1982, have been found the 


1From a statement to the writer by Dr. 
Sukenik. A brief account of the principal discover- 
ies has appeared in the press. 

?From a statement to the writer by Dr. 
Sukenik. 
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yet, it will be advisable to withhold all details 
until its appearance. 

In this connection it may be said that the 
Dames de Sion, who operate an orphan asylum 
and girls’ school north of the northwest corner of 
the Temple Enclosure, have completed the exca- 
vations and consolidations which they have been 
carrying out under their property for the past 
few years. The famous archaeologist of the French 
School, Pére L. H. Vincent, who has supervised 
and controlled these soundings from the begin- 
ning, published a preliminary account of the 
sarlier and more important results recently.’ 
Since then further work has confirmed and sup- 
plemented his conclusions. By a combination of 
brilliant deduction and daring exploration, he has 
convincingly proved that the site of the Herodian 
fortress of Antonia covers a much larger area than 
had been supposed. It is possible to prepare an 
almost complete plan of the substructures and 
rock-emplacement of that part of the fortress 
which underlay the property of the Dames de 
Sion. The extent of the Roman paved court in the 
center of the fortress is also greater than was 
believed; there can be no further doubt that it is 
Herodian, not Hadrianic in date. On the other 
hand, Weigand and Watzinger appear to be quite 
certainly mistaken in dating the Ecce Homo 
Arch, assigned by Pére Vincent long since to the 
time of Hadrian, to the Agrippan period.' 


EARLY HISTORIC SITES 


tops of a number of massebdt in obelisk form, in 
the middle of a sanctuary of the Middle Empire, 
which is now being completely cleared. In the 
south of the excavated site was found a group of 
some ten jars full of arms and figurines, belonging 
also to the Middle Empire. Since the figurines 
mostly represent Phoenician divinities, the value 
of this discovery is obvious. 

The most sensational of M. Dunand’s recent 
discoveries at Byblus has been that of a number 
of hieroglyphiform inscriptions on copper, es- 
pecially on two well-preserved tablets. The dis- 


3 See R.B., 1933, 83-113. 

*Contrast Watzinger, Denkmdler Paldstinas, 
II, 1935, p. 57 f. The writer wishes to thank Pére 
Vincent warmly for a brilliant three-hour demon- 
stration of the discoveries and their synthesis on 
Dec. 14, 1935. 

>From M. Dunand’s statement in A.J.S.D. 
LIT, 131-2. The writer visited the excavation last 
on Dee. 30, 1935. 
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covery of one of these texts in the débris belonging 
to the conflagration of the earlier temple of 
Byblus, destroyed before the end of the third 
millennium, dates the entire group to about the 
last quarter of the third millennium. The texts in 
question were fully described by their discoverer 
at the Rome Congress of Orientalists in Septem- 
ber, and they will be published in an early number 
of Syria. If, as seems likely to both the discoverer 
and the writer, these texts are written in an early 
form of Canaanite (Phoenician), their decipher- 
ment will yield extremely important linguistic 
material. The texts are written syllabically with 
at least eighty characters, so the decipherment is 
likely to be attended with considerable difficulty. 
M. Dunand believes that the Phoenician alphabet 
sprang from this script, a view which appears 
doubtful to the writer, in spite of the weighty 
arguments presented in its favor.! 

The seventh campaign of excavations at 
Ugarit (Ras esh-Shamrah), on behalf of the 
Louvre (with the codperation of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, the Ministry of National Education, 
and the Government of Lattakia), under the 
direction of M. Claude F. A. Schaeffer, lasted from 
March to June. Without being so sensational as in 
previous years, the archaeological results were 
just as important in themselves. No inscriptions 
appear to have been found. 

A new quarter of the city was cleared, with two 
superimposed levels of occupation, the upper one 
of which contained Mycenaean pottery (four- 
teenth-thirteenth centuries B.c.), while the lower 
one [contemporary with the alphabetic cuneiform 
inscriptions?] belongs to the fifteenth-fourteenth 
centuries. The houses of the top level were ex- 
traordinarily large and luxurious, some having over 
fifteen rooms. In them were found baths and sani- 
tary installations with drains and septic pits. 
Under each dwelling was found the family tomb, 
which was reopened and reused whenever there 
was a death in the household; these tombs were 
built with great care and were made as airtight as 
possible. The owner of one house seems to have 
been a jeweler, dealer in precious metals, and 
perhaps also a money-lender. The lower level also 
yielded interesting houses. In one of them was dis- 
covered a private sanctuary with votive rhytons 


1 See the writer, B.A.S.O.R., No. 60, pp. 3-6, 
and provisionally Dunand, “Une nouvelle in- 
scription énigmatique découverte a Byblos” 
(Mélanges Maspero, Cairo, 1935, Vol. I, pp. 567 
71). 


in place, as well as a relief which appears to repre- 
sent the king of Ugarit concluding a treaty with a 
neighboring prince. 

In another quarter of the city were discovered 
several tombs of the Middle Bronze and of the 
Mycenaean age, which proved to be intact and 
which yielded hundreds of vases and other objects. 
Elsewhere were also found a beautiful harpé and 
some deposits of arms and of bronze statuettes. 
One of the latter, covered with gold leaf, repre- 
sents the great Baal, supreme deity of Ugarit, 
wearing a stone helmet with electrum horns. 

Soundings confirmed the previously established 
sequence of strata IT, III, and IV. At the base of 
stratum II (Middle Bronze) were found jars with 
combed decoration from the third millennium 
(compared by M. Schaeffer with pieces illustrated 
by the writer in Tell Beit Mirsim I A, Pl. 1-2). 
It may be added that recent work elsewhere in 
Syria has now made it practically certain that 
stratum III of Ugarit (the latest painted-pottery 
level) belongs to the fourth, not to the third 
millennium, as at first supposed.? 

From February to June Professor Harald 
Ingholt of the American University in Beirut 
conducted a fifth campaign at Hama, ancient 
Hamath on the Orontes, on behalf of the Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copenhagen. Important 
finds were made in the south of the mound, con- 
tinuing work begun in the fourth campaign; 
further remains of the Syro-Hittite palace and 
adjacent constructions were cleared. On the edge 
of the mound were excavated some tombs of the 
Early Iron Age, containing a valuable collection of 
vases and other objects. The Carlsberg Founda- 
tion has promised funds for two additional years 
(1936-7), so that this important undertaking can 
be carried on. Since the Hama expedition is one of 
the best organized and directed excavations in 
Syria, this news is very gratifying.’ 

The second campaign at Mari (Tell el-Hartri) 
on the Middle Euphrates began in late December, 
1934, and continued until April, 1935; the third 
campaign was expected to begin this December. 


2 From a résumé of M. Schaeffer's communica- 
tion to the Académie des Inscriptions on Oct. 22, 
1935, sent by the author with some additions on 
Jan. Ist. 

>From information given the writer by Pro- 
fessor Ingholt, who was so kind as to show him the 
photographs and plans of the expedition. A pre- 
liminary report will be published soon; we may 
refer to it for all details. 
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This undertaking is directed by M. André Parrot 
on behalf of the Louvre, and is expected to con- 
tinue for several years, in view of the unusual 
significance of the discoveries already made. The 
piece de resistance during the past season was an 
immense palace of the outgoing third millennium, 
believed to have been destroyed by Hammurabi 
in the twentieth century. Though less than half of 
the palace complex has yet been cleared, 5000 
square metres (over an acre) have already been 
excavated, containing 69 rooms and courts. In 
places the walls stand to the height of four or five 
metres, with complete doorways, etc. The rooms 
are paved with burnt brick or with plaster. 
Several perfect bath-rooms, with lavatory and 
two bath-tubs in each, have been found. In two 
rooms which are believed to be schoolrooms, the 
sarthen benches of the pupils were discovered in 
position. 

The most important find, however, was that of 
a small room containing some 1600 cuneiform 
tablets, recording fiscal and business transactions. 
The distinguished Assyriologist, M. F. Thureau- 
Dangin, who has undertaken to study the tablets, 
reports that they mention a number of rulers of 
Mari, probably in the twenty-first century B.c.; 
among them are Ilum-isar, Yakhdun-lim, Yagid- 
lim, and Ishtup-ilum, all bearing good ** Amorite” 
(West-Semitic) names. The value of these docu- 
ments for our knowledge of West Semitic at this 
period will unquestionably be very great, since 
we may confidently expect to find hundreds of 
names in this tongue.}]The statue of the last of 
these kings, Ishtup-ilum, was also found; it is 
almost perfectly preserved and weighs consider- 
ably over half a ton.! 

The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago continued to work during the past year 
at Chatal Hiiyiik and Tell ej-Judeideh, and began 
excavations at Tell Tainat, a much more impor- 
tant site in the neighborhood. The work at these 
sites in the Plain of Antioch continued to be under 
the competent direction of Dr. C. W. McEwan. 
The excavation of Chatal Hiiyiik continued into 
April, 1935, after which it was temporarily inter- 
rupted. During this season work was principally 
concentrated in the Bronze Age strata. Below 
stratum IV were discovered remains of Late 
Bronze (e.g., spindle flasks, white-slip bowls 
with black “ladder” patterns, local painted ware) 
and Middle Bronze (chalices with Nuzian white- 

1See the reports of M. Parrot in Syria, XVI, 
110 f.; .L.N., Sept. 7, 1935. 


on-black decoration, comb-faced buff ware). 
Galleries were run horizontally into the base of 
the mound and yielded pottery from the third 
millennium, but no detailed accounts of it have 
been published. Here was also found a limestone 
seal said to be of Egyptian Early Dynastic type. 

Further study of strata IV and III makes a 
more exact dating possible. IV is represented by 
quantities of Aegean ware, both of sub-Mycenaean 
and of protogeometric type; it may be dated from 
the twelfth to the tenth centuries. Stratum III is 
contemporary with the Syro-Hittite culture, and 
the detailed study of its pottery and seals will 
make a much more satisfactory chronology of 
Syro-Hittite glyptic art possible; the date 500 
B.c. for its close given by the excavators, though 
doubted by the writer in his previous report, has 
been proved to be correct, since Corinthian and 
Attic black-figured sherds have been found in the 
same context as the latest phase of the Syrian 
red-burnished ware. It follows that the latter fell 
into disuse more or less contemporaneously in 
Syria and Palestine.? 

The excavation of Tell ej-Judeideh continued 
into April and was resumed in early September. 
A composite section through the mound, from top 
to bottom, yields over seventy superimposed 
floor-levels, which begin, according to Dr. Me- 
Ewan, with a painted-pottery stratum resembling 
Ugarit IV, and come down to late Byzantine. 
Stratum I is Byzantine, II is Roman (a light occu- 
pation), III is Persian and Seleucidan, IV is 
Svro-Hittite (eighth to sixth century), and V 
corresponds to Chatal Hiiyiik [IV (Aegean, Iron 
I). Some of the earlier strata are extremely inter- 
esting. One contains an abundance of the beauti- 
ful red and black burnished pottery called ** Khir- 
bet Kerak ware”’ in Palestine, where the writer 
would date it roughly between 2600 and 2400 
B.c. *In Syria this class of pottery may begin con- 
siderably earlier, so that its date may be placed 
between 2800 and 2400 B.c.; it is found all over 
Northern Syria, especially on the coast, and has 
unmistakable affinities with Early Cypriote and 
Anatolian wares. Below this stratum is a paint- 
ed-pottery culture resembling Ugarit IV (late 
Halaf?).4 


2See the condensed report of Dr. McEwan, 
A.J.S.L. 61-2. 

3 See the writer’s remarks, B.A.S.O.R., No. 57, 
p. 29 f.; J.P.0.S. XV, 211. 

4See the condensed report of Mr. Robert J. 
Braidwood in A.J.S.L. LI, 64-5. The writer is 
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The attention of the Oriental Institute was call- 
ed by M. Prost, Inspector of Antiquities for the 
region of Antioch, to the importance of the nearby 
site of Tell Tainat, where fine Syro-Hittite sculp- 
ture had previously been discovered. After a very 
successful fifteen-day sounding here in the spring 
of 1935, work was resumed in November. Tell 
Tainat was evidently the capital, or at least the 
royal residence of the district in the Syro-Hittite 
period; Chatal Hiiyiik and Tell ej-Judeideh were 
then only provincial towns. 

On the summit of the mound was discovered a 
palace of the bit hilldni type, like those cleared by 
the Germans at Zenjirli; it exhibits three building 
phases, which the excavators date between 850 
and 600 B.c. In the entrance to the oldest palace 
were discovered three decorated column-bases, 
like those from Zenjirli (Hilani III). In an adja- 
cent building was discovered a double-lion base, 
one of the finest examples of Syro-Hittite art 
hitherto known. Among other objects may be 
mentioned fragments of monumental statuary 
and of basalt stelae with Hittite hieroglyphs in 
relief. As at Zenjirli, the use of timbers inserted 
into a brick wall was noted. It is planned to con- 
centrate the work of the Rihaniyeh expedition at 
Tell Tainat for the next few campaigns.! 

During the past year the British School of 
Archaeology in Iraq has transferred its main 
activity from Iraq to Northwestern Mesopotamia, 
within the territory of the French Mandate of 
Syria. From November, 1934 on, Mr. M. E. L. 
Mallowan undertook an archaeological survey of 
the Khabar basin, referred to in our previous 
report. After examining some sixty mounds, he 
picked a promising one at Chagar Bazar, some 
thirty miles southwest of Nisibis, for excavation. 
During a two-month campaign here in the early 
part of the year fifteen strata were distinguished. 
Thanks to the excavator’s promptness in giving a 
preliminary account of his first campaign, we can 
sketch its most important results and discuss his 
proposed chronology. 

An accumulated mass of sixteen meters of 
débris disclosed some fifteen distinct strata. The 
lowest one-third of this mass belongs to the Halaf 
and adjacent periods of the painted-pottery cul- 


indebted to Dr. McEwan for supplementary in- 
formation and an opportunity to see some of the 
sherds. 


1See A.J.S.L. LII, 65-6 (condensed report of 
Dr. McEwan). 


ture (fifth and fourth millennia). On virgin soil 
were found, according to the excavator, the black 
and gray incised and burnished wares of Sakje- 
goézii, associated with the coarse painted ware of 
Samarra and the beginnings of the Halaf period. 
The details of their chronological relationship 
remain to be established. In the eleventh stratum 
from below (the fifth from above), seven meters 
from the top, was a rich cemetery of the Accad 
(Sargonid) period (27th-26th centuries), re- 
sembling the Royal Tombs of Ur somewhat in its 
contents. Characteristic of this period was finely 
incised black and gray burnished ware with panel 
decoration. It may be observed that this culture 
bears an unmistakable relationship to stratum VI 
of Tell Billa, recently published by Speiser, who 
has equated it to the late Jemdet Nasr period 
(separated from the Dynasty of Accad by the 
entire classical Sumerian [plano-convex] age).: 
Since both attributions can hardly be correct, the 
writer is inclined to propose a compromise and to 
ascribe the culture in question to the middle of the 
classical Sumerian age, the time of the Royal 
Tombs of Ur. In favor of this is the following fact. 
The most characteristic motive on the seven vases 
so far illustrated by Mallowan from this stratum 
is a band of incised, stippled triangles, running 
around the body or neck of a vase; it occurs on 
four of the seven examples. The writer knows this 
particular motive in two chronologically fixed 
deposits from farther west. In the Canaanite 
sanctuary of Ai, contemporary in part with 
the Third Egyptian Dynasty, the same motive 
occurs, also incised; the minimum date here 
would be about the 26th century. In the Royal 
Tombs of Abydos we find the motive occurring on 
imported Syrian pottery; here it is painted, not 
incised; the age is that of the First Dynasty, not 
later than the twenty-ninth century B.c.3 Since 
the ultimate source of the motive is doubtless to 
be sought in Mesopotamia, we can hardly date its 
emergence there after the beginning of the third 
millennium, two or three centuries before the 
Accad period. 

The pottery of the top stratum (XV or J), 
several specimens of which Mallowan has pub- 
lished, is clearly related to that of Speiser’s Billa 
IV (cf. Mallowan, Fig. 23, and Speiser, Pl. LIX, 
No. 4; Mallowan, Fig. 25, and Speiser, Pl. LVIII, 
No. 4), which he dates in the nineteenth century 
and after. On the strength of Palestinian and 

2 See Speiser, M.J. XXIII, 265-8. 
3 Cf. J.P.O.S. XV, 209 f. 
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Syrian analogies, however, the writer has urged a 
date a century or two higher (AASOR XIII, 66f, 
69). It follows that Mallowan’s date of ca. 1400 
for the final abandonment of the site is much too 
low, and that the latest date possible must be 
raised by some four centuries, to about 1800 B.c. 


SYRIA: EXPLORATIONS 


The excavation of Dura-Europus, on the right 
bank of the Euphrates south of Deir ez-Z6r, under 
the joint auspices of Yale University and the 
Académie des Inscriptions, remains the most 
important undertaking in this category of excava 
tions. The 1934-5 campaign was under the direc- 
tion of Professor Clark Hopkins, assisted by 
Comte du Mesnil du Buisson; it lasted from 
October to early March. The 1935-6 campaign, 
which began work November Ist, is under the 
direction of Mr. Frank Brown, assisted by the 
Comte du Mesnil. In our latest report we de- 
scribed the work done up to Dec. 8, 1934. Since 
the results obtained in the remaining months of 
the 1934-5 campaign have already been partly 
described in the JouRNAL,? we shall only sum- 
marize them, for convenience. Excavations under 
the Mithraeum show that there was no sanctuary 
of Mithras on the site before 168 a.p—a most 
significant discovery for the history of Mithraism. 
Work under the floor of the fortified building 
known as the * Redoubt” showed that there were 
two distinct periods of earlier building here: 
(A) Foundations of small stones laid in mud; 
(B) Foundations of ashlar masonry laid in plaster 
and surmounted by mud brick. Coins date period 
A to the third century B.c., period B belongs to 
the end of the second century B.c., and the follow- 
ing one is Parthian, just antedating the Christian 
era. 

Among other discoveries the following merit 
special mention. A new temple from the middle 
of the second century A.p. yielded two inscribed 
Palmyrene reliefs. One represents the Tyche of 
Palmyra with a turretted headdress, sitting be- 
tween two lions with the nymph of the fountain 
under her feet. In the other one we have the god 
of Dura represented as sitting between two eagles 
(Bél-Samén) and as being crowned by Seleucus 
Nicator, the founder of the city. Both are dated 


1See the Report of the British School of Archae- 
ology in Iraq for 1935 and especially Mallowan’s 
article in J.L.N., Nov. 23, 1935. 

Clark Hopkins, Journax, 1935, pp. 293-9. 


The latest building level contained houses of 
Babylonian type with open courtyards and steps 
leading to the roof (presumably of the same 
general style as the architecture of Mari described 
above). Under the floors were corbel-vaulted 
mud-brick graves with painted pottery.! 


ON LATE HISTORIC SITES 


in the year 159 a.p. A funerary chapel yielded a 
Palmyrene inscription from 33 B.c., the earliest 
yet discovered anywhere in Syria. A remarkable 
series of three painted wooden shields from the 
third century A.D. is of considerable interest for 
the history of painting in the Roman Empire. 

In November and December the clearance of 
the street along the desert wall and of the house 
of Lysias was finished, and work was begun on a 
new temple and a large public or military building. 
About a dozen tombs, of which four or five were 
intact, have been opened in the necropolis. On 
January 8th a branch excavation in the necro- 
polis at Irzi-Baghtiz, down the river on the other 
bank, was to have been commenced, also in 
collaboration with the Louvre.’ 

The excavation of Antioch is being actively 
continued under the joint auspices of the Balti- 
more Museum of Art, the Musées Nationaux de 
France, Princeton University, and the Worcester 
Art Museum. The fourth season began this year in 
March and lasted into the summer, under the 
direction of Professor W. A. Campbell, with the 
assistance of M. Jean Lassus. No excavation is 
being done this autumn and winter. From a state- 
ment by Professor C. R. Morey of Princeton, 
chairman of the Antioch Committee, the following 
details may be quoted: 

* Trial pits located the great imperial theatre of 
Antioch now 11 meters below the surface. Work 
of previous seasons was continued at the circus in 
the areas of the carceres and the maenianum 
secundum. A noteworthy discovery that the 
ancient habitation terraces on the slope of the 
mountain are still preserved was made when one 
house area, which yielded an especially fine 
mosaic of Thalassa and Oceanus, was excavated. 
At Daphne the clearance of the orchestra and 
stage building of the Roman theatre of Hadrian 
was completed. Also at Daphne, just at the end of 
the season, a mosaic floor in almost perfect 
preservation was raised, which is undoubtedly the 
finest existing monument of painting in the time of 

3From a letter written by Mr. Brown, Jan. 6, 
1936. 
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Constantine, to which the pavement can be dated 
on the basis of evidence found during its excava- 
tion. Its subjects are the Four Seasons, hunting 
scenes, and landscapes. Work on a limited scale, 
much of it in a search for topographical informa- 
tion, was carried on at twelve other sites. About 
60 separate pieces of mosaic were raised and effect- 
ively preserved, bringing the number of raised 
mosaics in the storehouse of the expedition to 
about 250.” 

The most striking single discovery of the year 
was that of a Christian church dated by its 
mosaic inscriptions to ca. 387 a.p. It presents the 
peculiar plan of an open square from which four 
basilicas radiate, an arrangement copied by the 
fifth century church of St. Simeon at Qal‘at 
Sim‘an. Two cemeteries of the second century 
A.D. were also located, and the acropolis of the 
city was found to be on Mount Stauris instead of 
Mount Silpius, as formerly believed.! 

The excavation of the basilica of St. Simeon 
Thaumastorites, located on a prominent point 
between Antioch and the sea, has been continued 
by Pére Mécérian during the past year, on behalf 
of the Académie des Inscriptions.” 

Under the competent and energetic direction of 
M. Seyrig, the Service des Antiquités in Syria has 
been showing increasingly remarkable activily 
during the past few years. Last year was no ex- 
ception. Thanks to the courtesy of MM. Seyrig and 
Schlumberger, we are able to give a succinct, but 
complete account of its field activities. Excava- 
tions were carried on at three sites in particular, at 
Palmyra, Jebel esh-Sh‘ar, and Yeni-shehir. At 
Palmyra MM. Seyrig and Amy have completely 
cleared the great hypogeum of Germanus, with 
rich architectural decoration and a series of bas- 
reliefs in excellent condition, most of them in 
place when found. This tomb will be published 
shortly in Syria by the excavators. The clearance 
of the funerary tower of Elahbél has been finished; 
a new group of cloth fabrics and a fragmentary 
Greek papyrus were discovered. It will be recalled 
that this monument yielded the extraordinary 


1 From a letter written by Professor Morey, 
Dec. 19, 1935, supplemented by details from 
recent press despatches, confirmed from first- 
hand sources. 

*See C.R., 1935, 195-7, for an account of Pére 
Mécérian’s earlier work there. 


series of textile fabrics of the second century A.D., 
including Chinese silks and Tyrian purple, re- 
cently published by M. Pfister. Work of consoli- 
dation has been commenced in the peristyle of the 
Temple of Bél as well as in the Agora (where some 
honorific inscriptions have been discovered). 

In the Jebel esh-Sh‘ar and the adjacent hills, 
fifty kilometers northwest of Palmyra, M. Schlum- 
berger discovered in 1934 some twenty little sanc- 
tuaries containing bas-reliefs, inscriptions, pyraes 
(incense-burners), etc. The inscriptions prove to 
be of unusual importance for the Syrian pantheon, 
since several deities here occur for the first time. 
In 1935 three additional temples were discovered, 
all with banquet halls, and containing inscrip- 
tions and bas-reliefs. 

At Yeni-shehir in the sanjak of Alexandretta, 
M. Cl. Prost has begun the excavation of a Byzan- 
tine monument of still uncertain nature. 

Among the numerous undertakings for consoli- 
dation of monuments which the Service des An- 
tiquités has carried out this year, we may mention 
a number of outstanding ones. The work of con- 
solidation begun previously at Baalbek in the 
Temples of Jupiter, Bacchus,‘ and the Round 
Temple was finished in 1934, so the past vear was 
devoted to the restoration of several of the 
exedrae of the Great Court, together with minor 
repairs in the Hexagonal Court. The general pro- 
gramme for the restoration of the Citadel of 
Aleppo has been elaborated, and work has begun, 
under M. Amy’s direction. The Government of 
France has purchased the site of Crac (Krak) des 
Chevaliers (Qal‘ at el-Husn), and M. Coupel has 
begun the work of restoration. M. Coupel has also 
restored the Tower of the Lions at Tripoli, and 
has undertaken operations in the two castles of 
Sidon. M. Amy has consolidated part of the 
narthex of the basilica of St. Simeon Stylites. 
Extensive consolidations have also been ac- 
complished in numerous buildings and structures 
of Islamic date in Aleppo, Damascus, as well as 
at Der‘a in Hauran. 

W. F. 
January 25, 1936. 
C.R., 1935, 250-6. 

‘The older attribution of this temple to Bac- 
chus, opposed in recent years by H. Thiersch, has 
been proved to be correct by H. Seyrig in a bril- 
liant monograph published in Syria X, 314-56. 
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ARCHAEOLOGIA HunGarica: AcTA ARCHAEO- 
LocicA Muse1 NationaLis Huncaricr, XVII, 
by Jené Hillebrand. Magyarorszig Oskékora. 
Die Altere Steinzeit Ungarns (The Palaeolithic 
Age in Hungary). Pp. 41, 7 plates, 14 text il- 
lustrations, and 1 map. Budapest, 1935. 

The author reviews the history of palaeolithic 
studies in Hungary and describes the chief sites. 
He also discusses the faunal and floral evidence 
found with the remains, which are for the most 
part discovered in various caves. So far there is 
no trace of Chellean or Acheulean culture in 
Hungary. The Mousterian is slightly repre- 
sented, the Aurignacian is also weak. On the 
other hand, the Szeleta culture is a Hungarian 
form of Proto-Solutrean and this form also ex- 
tended southwest into France. There are also 
remains of the Magdalenian culture. The vol- 
ume is a good summary of the discoveries of the 
Paleolithic age in Hungary. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 

CotumBiA UNIVERSITY 


Her ONsTAAN DER PYRAMIDA EN OVER DE Pyra- 
MIDE VON CueEops, by Th. A. Busink. Pp. 44, 
pls. 2. Batavia, Noordhoff-Kolff. 

The author is preparing a book on the Egyptian 
pyramids and presents a preliminary account of 
his ideas by publishing a lecture delivered at a 
meeting of Dutch architects at Batavia in 1934 
entitled: The Origin of the Pyramids and Concern- 
ing the Pyramid of Cheops. The author is well 
acquainted with the existing literature, the only 
omission being that of Somers Clarke and Engel- 
bach, Ancient Eyyptian Masonry, since other 
studies like Wheeler’s in Antiquity 1935 and von 
Bissing’s in his Aegyptische Kunstgeschichte (Ber- 
lin 1935) appeared after his publication. He has 
sound judgment and shows capability in grasping 
essential points, so that his forthcoming book 
promises to be a good and readable account of the 
subject. Two items dealt with in the lecture 
may be mentioned. The author is certainly right 
in arguing that the tomb at Nagadeh played a 
part in the development of the monumental super- 
structure of the Egyptian tomb, although it was 
not a predecessor of the pyramid as such. Also, 
his remarks about the proportion 22:7 in the 
pyramid of Cheops are worth considering (cf. O. 
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Neugebauer, Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte der 
mathematischen Wissenschaften I, Berlin, 1935, 
pp. 122 ff.). 

VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


TELL EL-AMARNA, by J. D. S. Pendlebury. Pp. 
xxxiv+ 175, text figs. 6, pls. 8. Crown 8vo. 
London, Lovat Dickson & Thompson, Ltd., 
1935. 6s. 

In this handy little volume the excavator in 
charge at the heretic King Akhenaten’s transitory 
capital provides a vivid and enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of that site and discusses the background and 
meaning of the Amarna period in Egyptian his- 
tory, art, and religion. His interpretations of the 
uncertain family relationships and chronology of 
that epoch remain frankly tentative. His con- 
cluding chapter points out some problems which 
further excavation may yet solve—problems 
which demand completion of field work and full 
scientific publication. Two Egypt Exploration 
Society volumes of the latter type have already 
appeared. The present popular presentation, in 
spite of its readability, shows occasional careless- 
ness in the way of misspellings, poor grammar, 
and (anathema to the reviewer!) “‘Chicago Uni- 
versity’ (p. viii) for ‘“‘University of Chicago.” 
The illustrations, small but good, are very helpful. 

T. GEORGE ALLEN 

University oF CuIcaco 


THE Bucueum, by Sir Robert Mond and Oliver H. 
Myers. Pp. xii+ 295, pls. 173. 4to. London, The 
Egypt Exploration Society (Forty-first Mem- 
oir: three vols.), 1934. £2 2s. 6d. 

Sir Robert Mond, while carrying on work in the 
Theban cemetery, became interested in possible 
burials of sacred bulls in the desert behind neigh- 
boring Armant. A visit there disclosed two promis- 
ing sites, both of which were included in the large 
concession subsequently obtained.! Preliminary 
work at the smaller site proved this to be the 
burial place of the mothers of the Buchis bulls. 


1 The account of the inception of the enterprise, 
as given in Vol. I, p. ix, of the present work, 
differs in many respects from that to be found in 
the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and An- 
thropology XVI, 1929, 3, which is there cited. 
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At this stage the concession was transferred from 
the University of Liverpool to the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society, which carried on excavations for 
four seasons, 1928 /29-31/32. The larger site con- 
tained the burials of the Buchis bulls themselves. 

Work at both sites was made exceptionally 
difficult by repeated plunderings, collapsed roofs 
and walls, and a shift in ground-water level. 
The discoveries, however, were of a highly unusual 
nature. The whole subject of animal worship was 
so little known from its archaeological side, that 
in 1932 further field work was postponed in favor 
of intensive study of the new materials. Results 
are presented in the three volumes here reviewed. 

The publication has enjoyed the codperation of 
an imposing group of scholars, including many 
eminent specialists. Chief credit, however, is due 
to Sir Robert Mond, who made the work possible, 
and to Mr. Oliver H. Myers, whose fruitful 
observations permeate Volume I. For the second 
volume the hieroglyphic inscriptions were handled 
by Mr. H. W. Fairman, whose translations were 
supervised by Dr. Hermann Junker, and the 
demotic by Mr. G. Mattha, with assistance from 
Professor F. Ll. Griffith. The third and largest 
volume contains the plates, half or more of which 
are collotypes made by Jaffé of Vienna. 

Chronologically the Buchis burials range from 
346 B.c., just before Alexander and the Ptolemies, 
to A.p. 295, under the Roman emperor Diocletian. 
A wrecked Roman village alongside the burial 
place of the cows seems to have existed in the 
fourth century only. 

Mr. Myers introduces the publication with a 
historical summary of present knowledge or 
belief about Egyptian bull-worship, particularly 
as to the death and burial of sacred bulls. The 
sacredness of such animals seems to extend back 
into early prehistoric days. Some 18th dynasty 
burials of Apis bulls were found by Mariette, and 
Mnevis burials of the 19th dynasty are known. 
Divine incarnation in Buchis, however, may not 
have begun until the reign of Nekhthorheb (358- 
341 B.c.). The sacred bull of his time received 
more splendid sepulture than did any others of his 
kind. Mr. Myers, after drawing such clues as he 
finds possible from the Apis burials, proceeds to 
discuss the birth and installation of Buchis, his 
circuit (for the living Buchis appears to have 
sojourned in succession at four separate shrines), 
his revenues and staff, his position among the gods, 
his insignia, his apparent celibacy, and especially 
his death and burial. 


The following chapters deal with the possibili- 
ties of the concession as a whole, which includes 
remains of all periods from the Coptic back into 
predynastic times, and with the various classes of 
finds made at the sites already excavated. Many 
valuable analyses and special reports are included, 
among them such detailed studies as that by 
Miss Kathleen Schlesinger on the musical aspects 
of a metal flute. The analyses of coins and other 
metal objects go beyond the chemical phase into 
microscopic studies of the technique, accompanied 
by photomicrographs. Strangely enough, none of 
the “linen” mummy-wrappings analyzed proved 
to be made of flax. Attempts were made to dis- 
cover the units of measure used in the construction 
of the tombs, in the sarcophagi, and in the pot- 
tery. The data on many classes of material are 
excellently tabulated, the volumes are well in- 
dexed, and the glareless paper used is kind to the 
reader's eves. Some of the illustrations, however, 
are on too small a scale (e.g., lamps and miscel- 
laneous pottery objects); a few of the photographs 
are poor (e.g., Pls. NCIIIT 6 and XCIV 4); and it 
would have been desirable to mention the scale 
of the textile details (Pls. CVI and CVII A and 
Vol. I, pp. 71-73). 

Extensive changes in personnel of the expedi- 
tion from year to year were made necessary by 
other responsibilities of some of its members and 
by Dr. Henri Frankfort’s acceptance of an ap- 
pointment to direct the Iraq Expedition of the 
Oriental Institute. As a result some objects found 
and records made in 1928/29 were lost track of 
(cf. Vol. I, pp. 67 and 36), and the Armant sites 
served in part as a training-school (Vol. I, p. 83). 

The great bulk of material dealt with and the 
relative promptness of its publication doubtless 
account for various minor errors noticed in 
Volume I. **Mrs. C. Ransome” (p. viii) is really 
Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams, and the Museum 
with which her name is connected is properly that 
of the New York Historical Society. On page xi, 
line 14 from bottom, for “bull” read “bulls.” 
“Pauly Wissova” (p. 2, n. 2) should have two 
w’s in the second name. In the last quotation from 
Mariette on page 5, for “brisoés” read “*brisés.”’ 
Near the bottom of page 14 the text means to 
speak of “early travellers’ accounts.” The in- 
scription referred to on page 15 is not “‘No. 23” 
but No. 22. There seem to be two errors in the 
French quoted on page 17. Symbols for aleph and 
‘avin have been lost from the transliteration of 
the name Wh-ib-r* on page 22. The desert detail 
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mentioned on page 26 is Figure 5 (not “p. 5”) of 
Plate X; and the map there cited is found on 
Plate II (not “Pl. III”). Three references at the 
top of page 35 should be to Plate XXVII (not 
“XVII"). On page 64 a reference to “p. 87” 
should be to “p. 86." The lady named on page 98 


. 


was Petemestous’ mother, not his “wife”; and the 
middle of that page should mention Amenhotep, 
not “Horemheb,” making offerings to his de- 
ceased parent. The publisher of The Apis Papyrus 
(p. 99) was Bergmann (with two n’s). The cross- 
reference on page 123 for the horns and double 
plumes of Buchis should be to Plate XCIII, 
Figure 5 (not “Pl. XCIV, Fig. 1°). Grammatical 
slips seem to occur on pages xii, 10, 22, 43, and 
115. Plate I locates the Bucheum wrongly, if we 
may believe Plate I. The latter in turn repre- 
sents not the “E.E.S. Concession, Armant,” as 
labeled, but only a part of it (cf. Vol. I, p. 26, as 
corrected above). On Plate XLV the name “ An- 
toninus”’ is misspelled. 

Having disposed of such incidental errors, the 
reviewer would once more express his appreciation 
of the vast amount of both mental and physical 
toil which has gone into the making of this 
valuable report. 

T. GEORGE ALLEN 
University OF CHICAGO 


La CIVILISATION DEs Hittites Er DES MITANIENS, 
by G. Contenau. Pp. 286, with 26 illustrations 
in text and 16 plates. Paris, Payot, 1934. 24 
francs. 

Such popular books as the present one are of 
value if the author is master of his sources, ca- 
pable of differentiating between established facts 
and doubtful theories, and gifted with a lucid 
style. Dr. Contenau admirably fulfills all these 
requirements. His knowledge of the archaeologi- 
‘al source-material is abundantly demonstrated 
in his three-volume opus entitled Manuel d’arch- 
éologie orientale. His approach to the present 
subject was facilitated by preparatory works on 
Hittite bibliography and the publication of the 
Kirkuk tablets, whose writers belonged to the 
same ethnic stock that constituted the basic 
racial element of the Mitanni empire. 

The book gives an excellent general summary of 
the archaeological and epigraphic sources that 
bear on the subject of the Hittites and the people 
of Mitanni (Hurrians). The history of the states 
in question is briefly surveyed, and an attempt is 
made to estimate the cultural position of the 


Hittites in relation to the Orient and to Greece. 
Needless to say, there is much in a work of this 
kind to which exception can be taken, and state- 
ments that can be definitely disproved. Thus the 
author is not sufficiently critical of such sugges- 
tions as Hrozny’s derivation of the name Hurri 
from the Akkadian word for “cave” (properly 
hole’), or of the Egyptian ethnicon Rtn-w from 
the place-name Rds el-‘ain. Nor can we approve of 
rechristening the Hittites as Neshites. For even 
if it were absolutely certain that the people whose 
capital was Boghaz-kiéi called themselves after 
the city of Nesas, the name Hittites for the Indo- 
Europeanized population of Asia Minor would 
still be preferable because it is generally accepted 
and understood; for the earlier Asiatic population 
we have the now equally well established terms 
Hatti, or proto-Hittites. And flirting with Ionians 
in Ras Shamra and their alleged king Nikomedes 
is another instance of misplaced faith in the specu- 
lations of certain of the author’s contemporaries. 
But these are merely minor drawbacks in an 
otherwise useful and timely digest of a mass of 
unwieldy information. 

E. A. SPEISER 
University OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Die JGNGEREN IscutTar-TEMPEL* IN Assur. 
Ausgrabungen der deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft in Assur, Series A, Vol. V (58 Wissen- 
schaftliche Veréffentlichung). By Walter An- 
drae. Pp. 132, with 89 illustrations in text, pls. 
59. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrich, 19385. Rm 75 (un- 
bound). 

In a small and well-defined section of ancient 
Ashur eight superimposed cult structures have 
been brought to light by excavators. The earliest 
of these temples (H) may be dated to the turn of 
the fourth or the beginning of the third millen- 
nium, while the latest one takes us well into the 
first millennium B.c. All of them were dedicated 
to the same principal deity, Ishtar, under what- 
ever epithet she may have been known through- 
out more than two millennia of Assyrian history. 
The older series was published in 1922 by the 
distinguished Director of the Ashur expedition, 
Walter Andrae, under the title Die archaischen 
Ischtar-Tempel in Assur. The book dealt with the 
periods H to D, the latter terminating at approx- 
imately 2000 B.c. The present work, from the 
same practiced and sensitive hand, completes the 
saga of the Ishtar shrines with the. presentation 
of the temples of Tukulti-Ninurta (1260-1232), 


j 
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Ashur-résh-ishi I (1227-1116), and Shalmaneser 
III (858-824). The book ends with an account of 
the Naba temple of Sin-shar-ishkun (619-612 B.c.). 

Although both studies betray the same mastery 
of the subject matter and the same painstaking 
attention to the smallest archaeological detail, 
there is, nevertheless, a difference between the 
volume on the archaic and that on the later 
Ishtar temples. In large part this is due to dif- 
ferences in the materials under discussion. Thus 
the older temples vielded considerable numbers 
of stone figurines and terracottas, whereas the 
present shrines testify to a greater emphasis on 
epigraphic material and on objects of frit and 
lead. But the thirteen years which intervened 
between the publication of the two volumes have 
not been without effect upon the author himself. 
His deep interest in the spiritual background of 
Oriental religions often colors and inspires his 
interpretations. The resultant picture is more 
mature and inevitably also more subjective than 
that given in the earlier volume. 

The large and handsome book has to be handled 
and studied in order to be fully appreciated. A 
reviewer can select only a few items that seem to 
him of particular significance. The “‘long-room”™ 
construction is no longer regarded as an Assyrian 
invention (p. 7). A temple of this type is now 
known from Uruk, in the south, where it was con- 
structed by the Kassite ruler Karaindash about 
1450 B.c. Is the style in question to be credited 
to the Kassites? But we have the same type in 
Gawra VIII, back in the fourth millennium (cf. 
the reviewer's Excavations at Tepe Gawra I, 148; 
Andrae had available only the preliminary re- 
ports from Tepe Gawra, to which he calls atten- 
tion in a footnote). On the same site and at the 
same early period we find “long-room” and 
“broad-room” structures side by side, or pre- 
cisely as at Ashur in the second millennium. Thus 
a problem that was regarded as settled not more 
than a decade ago calls today for radical reconsid- 
eration. The author is fully aware, of course, of 
this situation and he is prompt to retract a view 
rendered untenable by recent discoveries. 

A careful study is made of the base for the cult 
statue, of which the new temples have yielded a 
number of examples. The current designation for 
such objects is “altar” or “‘throne-altar” which 
Andrae rightly rejects as inadequate. He proposes 
instead the term ‘“Symbolsockel,” which he 
would connect with Assyrian némedu, amply at- 
tested in the annals. Ultimately the symbol would 


have taken the place of the deity itself. I do not 
feel competent to pass on the merits of this theory. 

Among the most interesting finds from the 
temple of Tukulti-Ninurta is a large group of 
objects of frit. Discovered in Room 5, these ob- 
jects represent vessels, pegs and knobs, rosettes, 
animal and human figurines, and the like. Of 
particular importance is a footed vessel in the 
shape of a female head. It discloses striking simi- 
larities to certain Cypriote frit heads now in the 
British Museum, and a remarkable analogue has 
recently been found in Minet el-Beida, the port 
of Ras Shamra (pp. 78 ff.). The date of the Ashur 
finds is not later than the middle of the 13th 
century, perhaps as early as the 15th century. 
The origin of this particular type of frit objects 
Andrae seeks in the west, while postulating an 
eastern center of dissemination for other objects 
of the same material; that they were manufac- 
tured in Ashur as well is of course no guarantee 
of the ultimate Mesopotamian origin of this form 
of ceramic art. Now it is very significant that wall- 
knobs of frit were found in considerable numbers 
in the Hurrian level of Nuzi, in the east-Tigris 
area (15th century). They cannot be separated 
from the Ashur specimens illustrated on PI. 41 of 
the present work. Andrae’s assumption of a date 
towards the middle of the second millennium is 
thus borne out in a very gratifying manner. Nor 
can serious arguments be adduced against the 
author’s western orientation in this particular 
respect. But the Nuzi analogues show that we 
can go even further and identify the ethnic group 
that was responsible for the spread of such frit 
work. As stated above, the inhabitants of Nuzi 
in the middle part of the second millennium were 
Hurrians. The same ethnic group is known to 
have held sway over contemporary Ashur, and 
Ras Shamra has yielded Hurrian texts and 
Hurrian vocabularies. Finally, the glyptic art 
characteristic of the Hurrians is also found on 
Cypriote seals. In short, time, geographic expan- 
sion, and political conditions are all in favor of 
the view that the Hurrians spread the frit tech- 
nique throughout Western Asia. By the side of 
ample onomastic and historical evidence for the 
role of the Hurrians in the second millennium! 
there is now a steadily growing body of material 
proof. 

E. A. SPEISER 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

1 Cf. Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research XIII, 13 ff. 
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Semitic AND Hamitic OrtGins, SociaL AND ReE- 
Licious, by George Aaron Barton. Pp. xvi+395, 
2 plates. Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1934. $4.00. 
The present volume is in reality a fully revised 
second edition under a different title of an earlier 


book by the same author entitled A Sketch of 


Semitic Origins, Social and Religious (New York, 
1902). After more than thirty years of continuous 
research in the field the author is forced to admit 
that he has now abandoned most of the important 
theories propounded in his earlier volume. These 
changes of opinion pertain mainly to the origin of 
Semitic social and religious institutions and were 
made evidently under the influence of books on 
general sociology and history of religion. 

The book attempts to bring up to date the re- 
sults of researches in the last century. It seems 
strange however, to read in a book published in 
1934 that the Hittite hieroglyphs have not yet 
been deciphered and to find that Frank’s book 
written in 1923 is the latest book quoted on the 
subject (p. 46). Among the histories of Babylonia 
cited the reader fails to find the fundamental 
works of Hommel, Meyer, and Bilabel (p. 68). 
In general, it appears that the author prefers to 
‘read and quote English books and articles, even 
in such cases when foreign books should have un- 
questioned priority. Also, the typographical 
mistakes in those quotations which are taken from 
foreign works are considerably more numerous 
than in the quotations from works written in 
English. Sometimes titles of books are misquoted 
from memory, which does not help the reader to 
find the reference the author has in mind. How 
can a beginner, for instance, know that Frank- 
fort’s “The Sumerians” (p. 57) corresponds to 
Archeology and the Sumerian Problem? 

It is entirely impossible to discuss in the con- 
fines of a short review all the problems presented 
by the author in his book. Neither is it possible to 
treat in detail all the statemeits with which the 
reviewer does not agree. For instance, in his dis- 
cussion of Semitic languages the author does not 
distinguish clearly between language and dialect. 
Thus on pages 1 and 16 he classifies Edomite and 
Moabite as languages but omits South Arabic, 
one of the five main subdivisions of Semitic. The 
same error is made in his use of the expressions 
“Akkadian,” ‘‘Assyrian,” and “Babylonian.” 
All Mesopotamia (including Babylonia) used the 
Akkadian language, which was subdivided into 
various dialects, two of which scholars have 


named Assyrian and Babylonian. The Nuzi tab- 
lets, e.g., are not written in Assyrian, as the 
author implies on page 45, but in the Babylonian 
dialect. 

Objections can also be raised against some of 
the anthropological terminology and statements. 
The term ‘‘Caucasian race”’ (p. 7), for example, 
belongs to the last century and is never used in 
good scientific publications of the present day. 
There are frequent inconsistencies too in Professor 
Barton’s distinctions between race, nation, and 
language. In determining racial kinship he should 
not have limited himself to the results obtained 
by craniologists alone. Furthermore, the cephalic 
index is not more important than any other 
cranial index (p. 30); and why does the author 
write “brachiocephalic” instead of *‘brachy- 
cephalic” (over a dozen times) ? 

How can Sumer, the name of a nation, have 
its origin in GIR.SU=SU.GIR, the name of a 
suburb (p. 63)? The author talks about 3300 
different divine names and epithets used in 
Mesopotamia (pp. 126 and 226). This number is 
based on Deimel’s Pantheon, compiled in 1914. 
The supplement to this Pantheon, compiled by 
the reviewer on the basis of recent publications of 
Chiera, Deimel (Fara texts), De Genouillac, 
Schneider, Schroeder, and Weidner contains 
practically twice as many divine names as Dei- 
mel’s Pantheon. 

The book is easily readable and full of theories 
and suggestions. If not all of them are directly 
acceptable, they are nevertheless all welcome. 
The reader is forced to review carefully in his 
mind’all the points raised by the author and to 
take a definite stand for or against each theory. 
In that lies the main advantage of Professor 
Barton’s volume. 

I. T. GELB 
Tue OrteENTAL 
CHICAGO 


THe PREHISTORY OF THE ALPHABET, by John 
Strong Newberry. Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, vol. XLV. Pp. 105-166, with one 
plate. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1934. 

The writer's contention is that alphabetic 
writing goes back ultimately to the script of the 
Sumerians. A great deal of work went into the 
effort of establishing this point, but the results 
are vitiated by the fact, among others, that the 
author has no first-hand knowledge of Sumerian. 
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Numerous authorities are cited. but they are 
indeed a heterogeneous assortment. Thus Budge, 
Gardiner, Evans, Poebel, and Ball appear on the 
same page (p. 127) while elsewhere (p. 128) 
Thureau-Dangin, Mercer, Langdon, and the same 
Ball are all relied upon with the same degree of 
confidence. One of the concluding paragraphs 
thus presents the final conclusions (p. 155): ** The 
ultimate source of the alphabetic signs adopted 
by the Greeks was not Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Egyptian, like Sanskrit, like the Proto-Sinaitic 
script, like Arabic, Syriac, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
and Chinese, derived the beginnings of its written 
language from the pictographic script of the so- 
called Mediterranean race, which had its original 
home in the mountain fastnesses of Central Asia, 
perhaps in Sumeru, whence came the gods, ac- 
cording to the Hindus and Chinese.” 

The alphabet (as distinct from earlier forms of 
writing) has been a patient for a long time. The 
present effort to cure it is heroically homeopathic. 
One fears that the result will be an acute case of 
indigestion. 

A. SPEISER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


BABYLONIAN MENOLOGIES AND THE SEMITIC 
CaLeNpDARS. The Schweich Lectures of the 
British Academy, 1933, by S. Langdon. Pp. 
viit+169. London, Oxford University Press, 
1934. $3.00. 

Professor Langdon may be characterized with- 
out exaggeration as the despair of his fellow- 
students. His works betray invariably monu- 
mental industry and great learning; but they are 
often interspersed with startling statements that 
are difficult to follow, and the presentation is 
seldom a model for clarity. 

The present book contains three lectures, the 
first of which gives a brief history of the Sumerian, 
Akkadian, Assyrian, and West Semitic calendars, 
while the other two take up in detail the menolo- 
gies, almanacs, and myths associated with specific 
months. A work of this kind is of general interest 
to the student of religion, but it requires an 
author with a great amount of specialized know]- 
edge. In this respect Professor Langdon is ad- 
mirably equipped. We miss a complete statement 
as to the Nuzi calendar (see now the account of 
C. H. Gordon in Rivista degli Studi Orientali XV, 
pp. 253 ff.). Also the Phoenician month Hiydr 
should have been compared with the Nuzian 
(arah)Hiyari. On the whole, however, the work is 


up to date, and the author promises prompt pub- 
lication of the texts upon which the present con- 
clusions are based. But what is one to do at this 
late date with the naive equation of Hammurabi 
with the Biblical Ampraphel (p. 28)? References 
to “‘the unlettered Semite of Babylonia” (p. 18), 
or a period “before the Aramaic invasion obtained 
control of Assyria” (p. 40), and the like, surely 
need some amplification if they are to be taken 
seriously. 

E. A. SPEISER 
University OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Tue Swepisuh Cyprus Expepririon: Finps anp 
RESULTS OF THE EXCAVATIONS IN CypRUs 
1927-1931. Vol. I Text by Einar Gjerstad, John 
Lindros, Eril Sjégqvist, Alfred Westholm. Pp. 
L+578; 217 figs., 16 plans. Vol. I Plates: 155 
pls. of which 4 in color. The Swedish Cyprus 
Expedition, Stockholm, 1934. 145 Kr. 

The important réle played by Cyprus in the 
evolution of civilization in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean has long been recognized. The island was 
not only an intermediary between the Orient and 
the Occident, but it possessed an indigenous cul- 
ture of its own that at times reached a high state 
of development. Few ancient provinces are better 
represented in the archaeological collections in 
modern museums, particularly in the fields of 
ceramics, terracottas, jewellery, and metal-work. 
Much of this material, however, is the booty of 
early or illicit excavations for which detailed 
records are sadly wanting; and relatively little 
exact information has hitherto been available for 
a comprehensive and definitive study of the suc- 
cessive phases of early Cypriote history. With the 
object of filling this long-standing gap in scientific 
knowledge the Swedish Cyprus Expedition was 
organized by a Committee headed by H. R. H. the 
Crown Prince of Sweden; and from September 
1927 to March 1931, under the general direction 
of Dr. Einar Gjerstad, the Expedition carried out 
a systematic exploration of the whole island, ob- 
taining by careful excavations at a score of sites 
an immense mass of well attested material illus- 
trating the culture of Cyprus from the Stone Age 
down to Roman times. Since the conclusion of 
operations in the field, the members of the Ex- 
pedition’s staff have been busy preparing the 
publication of the results; and a sumptuous 
volume of text with an accompanying portfolio of 
plates has now been issued. These are to be fol- 
lowed by three further volumes of text and two of 
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plates. In accordance with the plan of publication 
the first three volumes will present a detailed 
objective description of the excavations and of all 
the remains brought to light; and the fourth 
volume will contain the general conclusions based 
upon a study of the whole material. 

The volume before us deals with nine different 
sites the exploration of which produced a great 
variety of remains of many periods. The earliest in 
the series is a small pre-neolithic establishment on 
the rocky islet of Petra tou Limniti, which yielded 
a good many objects of bone and stone, and three 
stone idols. Neolithic settlements, with stone 
foundations of semicircular and circular huts, 
were found at Lapithos and at Kythrea, where 
implements of stone and bone and numerous 
fragments of red-polished, plain white, and 
painted pottery were recovered. At Vrysi tou 
Barba, near Lapithos, 23 tombs of an early 
necropolis were opened, providing relatively rich 
tomb-groups, ranging from Early Cypriote I to 
Middle Cypriote II in date. Some 50 tombs of 
the Middle and Late Periods of the Bronze Age — 
Middle and Late Cypriote—were discovered in 
cemeteries at Lapithos, Ajios Jakovos, Nitovikla, 
Paleoskoutella and Enkomi; and a sanctuary and 
a-fortress of the same general period were exam- 
ined at Dhima and at Nitovikla. The Geometric 
period is represented by more than 30 tombs in 
cemeteries at Kastros and Plakes near Lapithos 
and by a sanctuary at Dhima. At Trachonas a 
vaulted tomb of the archaic period was re-inves- 
tigated; and in a burial-ground at Kountoura 
Trachonia 15 graves of the third century B.c. were 
excavated. The contents of this first volume thus 
give an almost uninterrupted sequence of remains 
extending over a span of some 3000 years of 
Cypriote history. 

The arrangement of the subject matter is 
logical, and the treatment is brief and clear. For 
ach area the excavations and the architectural 
remains are first described, with abundant plans 
and sections to show the stratification; then the 
objects found are recorded in a detailed descrip- 
tive catalogue, after which the relative chronology 
is established so far as may be, and the absolute 
chronology is indicated; and sometimes there is a 
final summary or interpretation. This method is 
followed as consistently as possible both for the 
excavation of settlements and buildings and for 
the excavation of tombs and cemeteries. The 
wealth of illustrations is particularly gratifying. 
Views of scenery, of the excavations, of buildings, 


ete., and plans and sections of tombs appear as 
figures in the text, and the more general field- 
plans are given on folding sheets in the same 
volume. The detailed plans of the tombs indicate 
the finding-places of all objects; and, though the 
scale is small, the drawings are clear and legible. 
Virtually all objects found in the tombs are 
illustrated in group-photographs, tomb by tomb; 
these are given, at a small scale, in Plates V to 
XCI; but representative examples of all classes 
and types of objects are reproduced in generous 
number at a much larger scale in Plates XCII to 
CLV. Plates I and IL, in color, offer reproductions 
of ten typical vases of different fabrics; and some 
notable gold jewellery from Enkomi, Ajios Ja- 
kovos and Lapithos is shown in color on Plates 
Ill and IV. 

It is obvious that the excavations were every- 
where conducted with the most conscientious and 
meticulous care; and the methodical factual record 
here presented offers little scope for captious 
criticism. Indeed in its painstaking and scrupu- 
lously accurate exposition of the facts recorded in 
an undertaking of formidable dimensions it sets a 
high standard of excellence that might well serve 
as a model for an excavator’s report. It is to be 
hoped that the remaining volumes may soon be 
issued; and while looking forward eagerly to the 
appearance of the final and most interesting 
volume, with its general survey of the material, 
deductions and conclusions, one can safely 
prophesy that Cyprus, far from being one of the 
less clearly understood regions of the prehistoric 
world, will soon be one of the most thoroughly 
known. In welcoming this achievement of the 
Swedish Cyprus Expedition we need hardly add 
that when its publication is completed the whole 
will constitute a work of paramount importance 
not only for students of Cypriote antiquities, but 
for all those interested more generally in the 
problems of the ancient history of the Near East. 

BLEGEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


IMAGINES INSCRIPTIONUM ATTICARUM: EIN BIL- 
DERATLAS EPIGRAPHISCHER DENKMALER AT- 
TIKAS, by Johannes Kirchner. Berlin, Gebr. 
Mann, 1935. RM. 36. 

Here is a book which should and will find a 
place in many archaeological libraries even of 
modest size. The selection ranges over some 
twelve centuries and includes a wide. variety of 
dated documents, to the number of 151. On each 
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there is a perceptive and useful commentary, by 
an author who has devoted more than fifty vears 
to the study of Athenian inscriptions. The photo- 
graphs are uniformly excellent: that many should 
show less than the whole inscription was a proper, 
necessary restriction. The absence throughout of 
any scale is a defect, but epigraphists generally 
are not aware how much the eye primarily, rather 
than the mind, needs to know. 

It is rightly said in the preface that down to 
Augustan times letter-forms show a general con- 
sistency and development, and the quarter-cen- 
tury of many Athenian inscriptions might be 
ascertained by the use of this book alone. To 
attempt to do so, however, would be incautious. 
The beginning of wisdom in the matter of letter- 
forms consists in realizing that various styles 
co-exist in each of many periods, and that, failing 
identification in some dated piece of the very 
hand which cut a given inscription, the time 
limits to be assigned must be wider than is often 
supposed. Hence the Jmagines must always be 
used merely by way of first approaching a prob- 
lem. The next step is to seek out more photographs 
by the aid of the references in Inscriptiones 
Graecae; if Roman, in Graindor’s Album also: and 
increasingly among the illustrations in Hesperia of 
new inscriptions from the Agora. It has to be 
borne in mind also that lettering is conditioned by 
the material and the purpose: the lettering of a 
public decree, for instance, cut on a specially 
prepared marble stele, may have only the faintest 
resemblance to the scratched lettering on a con- 
temporary ostrakon. For inscriptions set up in any 
place outside of Athens, still greater care must be 
used to include for comparison all the available 
local material. It is true particularly of the Hel- 
lenistic period that Athenian inscriptions are 
generally not a norm. 

In a word, the book is an eminently useful 
introduction. For the sake of those who, using the 
evidence of letter-forms incidentally, do not have 
at hand a large collection of squeezes, three 
further suggestions may be offered. The first is 
that the shapes of letters are only the chief of 
several possible criteria for dating. The others are 
those aspects of an inscription which suggest 
themselves naturally to an archaeologist — though 
in the main they have never been explored —such 
things, I mean, as the many details of the ar- 
rangement of the text on the surface, the contour 
of the moulding, the types of carved wreaths, and 
the like. In the second place, although the use of 


all these non-textual criteria (including the shapes 
and stvles of letters) in certain cases, as has been 
said, may tend to disillusionment, the ultimate 
results are proving, at least in Athens, to be solid: 
the method should always be tried. 

The third suggestion is in regard to use of state- 
ments about the styles of letters made by recog- 
nized authorities. Should such statements be 
generally accepted? In answer to this one may 
pose certain simple elements of a problem which 
happens to have come to hand just as this review 
is being written. 7.G. II, 1040, was dated in the 
latter half of the first century B.c. by Koehler, on 
the evidence of letter-forms. Graindor twice sug- 
gested that it ought to be moved from 47/6-43/2 
B.c. (the date adopted as a result of accepting 
Koehler’s authoritative statement), to 25/4—-18/7 
B.c., so as to solve the problem of the archons 
Apolexis. Kirchner had meantime published, for 
the first time, 7.G. II, 1025, with a plausible date, 
on the basis solely of letter-forms, “fin. s. II?’ It 
has just now appeared that J.G. IT, 1025 and 1040 
(which deal with the same subject) have the same 
thickness, received the same kind of wear, were 
cut by the same mason using the same spacing, 
and so are undoubtedly parts of the same in- 
scription. 

The moral of this is two-fold: (1) Never accept 
a statement about the style of letters when it is 
possible to check it. (2) When it is impossible to 
check the statement (it is seldom impossible if one 
takes trouble), consider whether the authority in 
question makes it plain that he gave the matter 
full and prolonged attention, or whether it appears 
that, as one does so easily, he relied on a vague 
impression. 

In this review even a brief history of the craft of 
inscribing marble in Athens would exceed bounds, 
but there is room for one note. The cardinal 
division in all Athenian lettering falls about in the 
middle of the second century B.c.—soon after 166 
B.c., to be exact — when serifs (the correct term in 
printing: epigraphists speak of ‘apices’) were 
introduced, and along with them large letters and 
lofty stelae (best seen in Hesperia IV, 1935, no. 
41, p. 72). The change is evidence of the new 
wealth from Delos, visible in lettering as well as in 
the new grand plan of the Agora; the reward for 
preserving good relations with Rome. 

The change which had come to pass is worthy of 
attention fro: anyone whose view of antiquity 
can be widened to include a minor art hitherto 
neglected. The Hekatompedon inscription of 
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485 /4 B.c. (Kirchner, Pl. 10, no. 19) remains the 
perfect embodiment of the qualities of the earlier 
period. For the later, we may turn to another 
carefully executed inscription, Kirchner’s No. 116 
(Pl. 43) of 37/6 B.c. In the realm of form and of 
the feelings which make and judge form, there is a 
world of difference. How the values are distributed 
—to what extent the serif and all that went with 
it were useful and satisfying additions to marble- 
cut script—is a question which can be postponed. 
What is of first moment, and what makes the first 
impression, is simply the fact of one revolutionary 
change, and innumerable lesser variations. 
STERLING Dow 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES IN ATHENS 


An ApprROACH TO GREEK SCULPTURE, by AA. J. B. 
Wace. An Inaugural Lecture delivered before 
the University of Cambridge on May 17, 1935. 
Cambridge University Press, 1935. 2/ net. 
What makes this essay such pleasant and stimu- 

lating reading is its freedom from hackneyed 
opinions and phrases. It simply sets out to analyze 
Greek statues, not aesthetically or historically, 
but from the point of view of their materials. 
That this is an important approach—and one 
which was familiar to the ancients— needed stress- 
ing, for it is obvious that material influences 
style; and though we are all aware of it in a general 
way we often forget it specifically. At all events a 
review of Greek sculpture from that angle makes 
profitable reading. Mr. Wace’s pages are packed 
with interesting facts and speculations—on each 
one of which an essay might be written: Would 
marble sculpture have abandoned the tradition of 
frontality without the stimulus of bronze? Though 
Dipoinos and Skyllis were the first to win fame as 
sculptors in marble in Crete and the Peloponnese, 
“before their time’’ an independent school of 
marble sculpture seems to have existed in the 
islands. If toreutice in Pliny, N. H. XXXIV, 54, 
must be translated by metal chasing (not by 
sculpture in general) as Mr. Wace, doubtless 
rightly, thinks it should, Pheidias becomes the 
great exponent of metal work (presumably in 
chryselephantine statues) and Polykleitos his 
follower. 

It is refreshing to have such much discussed 
problems as the various “‘styles” observable in 
the Parthenon sculptures and in the Nike Balus- 
trade elucidated by the common sense judgment 
that what we are able to distinguish is the different 


hands of workmen carrying out the design of a 
master sculptor. Surely the Erechtheion inscrip- 
tion teaches us this. 

An interesting thesis, which Mr. Wace deduces 
from Pliny, is that whereas down to the middle of 
the sixth century B.c. the principal material of 
monumental sculpture in Greece was stone or 
marble, from then to the age of Praxiteles bronze 
was the main material for monumental sculptures. 
Doubtless to some extent this is true. As Mr. 
Wace points out, the invention of hollow casting 
in the sixth century opened wide the door for 
work in bronze. Bronze, hitherto sparsely used, 
henceforth became a favorite material. But surely 
not to the exclusion of marble. Pliny’s omissions of 
names in his lists of sculptors in marble must not 
be taken too seriously. We cannot argue from 
Pliny alone as to who worked in marble and who 
did not. Pausanias saw many marble sculptures 
by eminent artists of the fifth and early fourth 
centuries— Kalamis, Agorakritos, Alkamenes, 
Polykleitos, Kephisodotos. Vitruvius, IV, 1, 10, 
refers to the subtilitatem artis marmoreae of Kalli- 
machos. Pheidias is specifically referred to as a 
ABouvpyos by Aristotle. Besides, marble architec- 
tural sculpture could hardly have reached the 
pinnacle it did in the second half of the fifth 
century had not eminent sculptors led the way. 
That many Greek artists worked in more than 
one material we have abundant proof. 

GiseLta M. A. RicutTer 
Museum oF ArT 
New York 


Dit INNEREN PrRopyYLAEN VON ELEusts, by 
Hérmann. (Archaeologisches Institut des Deut- 
schen Reiches.) Pp. x+124, pls. 52, figs. in 
text: 61. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin und 
Leipzig 19382. RM. 77.85. 

Notwithstanding the proximity of Eleusis to 
Athens, and its close relations with that city, it is 
only within the last decade that it has received the 
attention, close study, and thorough scientific 
investigation merited by the importance of its 
ruins. Noack’s great publication of the site, sup- 
plemented and to some degree amended by 
Kourouniotis’ recent discoveries, many of which 
are of the highest importance to our knowledge 
of the earlier history of Eleusis, have brought 
invaluable material to the knowledge of the 
archaeological world. 

The publication here reviewed deals with a 
monument known since the beginning of the 19th 
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century and published in whole or in part on 
numerous occasions. It is a carefully reasoned and 
well illustrated presentation of all the factual 
evidence and material available for the restoration 
of the inner, or smaller, Propylaea at Eleusis. If 
the restorations are in some resperts based on 
hypothesis, the hypotheses are clearly indicated 
and the steps leading to the conclusions thought- 
fully considered and advanced. The plan and 
sections of the present state of the monument to- 
gether with the details of the several architectural 
fragments which may be assigned to it are all 
drawn from new surveys and measurements. 
The history of the previous publications is 
given, beginning with that of the Society of Dilet- 
tanti (1809), and ending with Libertini’s study in 
the A.S.Atene, 1916. L. Julius (4.M., 2, 1877, 191 
ff.), and others have argued for a wide difference 
in the dates of some of the fragments related to 
the building and have drawn a parallel between 
the stvle of the hexagonal capitals of the Propy- 
laea and those of the Choregic Monument of 
Lysicrates, and have thereby dated a part of the 
building in the latter part of the fourth century 
B.c. The author, on the contrary, agrees with 
Libertini and shows quite conclusively that the 
capitals may well be dated in the first century 
B.c. It is to this period that the dedicator, Appius 
Claudius Pulcher, friend and correspondent of 
Cicero, belongs, and there seems to be no reason 
to assume that his inscription which appears on 
the architrave of the front portico refers merely 
to a restoration or alteration of the structure. It 
is, according to the author, a work of the late 
Roman Republican period strongly influenced by 
Hellenistic traditions and methods of construction. 
There is, however, ample evidence of two sub- 
sequent alterations. The original plan, according 
to Hirmann’s restoration, consisted, on the north, 
of a forecourt having a back and side walls, 
around the foot of which ran a socle carrying a 
molded base. The walls were crowned with an 
entablature of a simple Ionic type. A single great 
doorway in the back, or cross wall, was sheltered by 
a porch, consisting of two fluted columns terminat- 
ing in the unique hexagonal, Corinthianesque 
capitals with lions’ heads and supporting an 
entablature and pediment. It was this entablature, 
Ionic, save for the addition of richly decorated 
triglyphs to the frieze, that bore, on its archi- 
trave, the dedicatory inscription. The bases of the 
pilasters that received the architrave where it 
returned against the back wall are still én situ, and 


their capitals, similar in design to those of the 
columns, still exist. The difference in height (about 
35 cm.) between the larger inscribed epistyle and 
the smaller, plain one that undoubtedly rested on 
the flanking walls of the court, as well as on the 
portions of the rear wall flanking the central 
motive, precludes restoring the two entablatures 
at the same level. The author's ingenious sugges- 
tion for the restoration at this point differs from 
Libertini’s, and is supported by very plausible 
argument. The top of the lesser cornice is placed 
at the level of the bottom of the triglyph frieze, 
which is carried back to the plane of the cross 
wall, and there stops against a slightly projecting 
shoulder. The south, or rear elevation shows a 
plain frieze, set above the level of the lesser 
cornice and extending across the central third of 
the composition, masking the porch behind it. 
The cornice of the larger entablature is carried all 
the way around, but, where it passes over the 
shoulders and across the back, its projection is 
less. There exists a fragment on which is both 
horizontal and raking cornice, and it is this frag- 
ment that Hérmann uses for the south gable. It 
has with respect to the cornice the same vertical 
dimensions as in the case of the one which crowned 
the triglyphon, but the horizontal projection is 
less, and the restorer points to a somewhat similar 
condition in the central gable of the Mnesiclean 
propylaea at Athens. 

In the drawings, the restoration that shows the 
side elevation of the porch or aediculum may be 
criticized for the manner in which the cover tiles 
are shown, ending in the way they would be in- 
dicated were they sawn across the middle, instead 
of being provided with antefixes, or at least with 
plain closed ends. 

The problem of restoring the south elevation of 
the building is more difficult. The present state of 
the ruins shows that the pavement on this side 
was extended forward, together with flanking 
walls or antae, at a period subsequent to the first 
construction. Without repeating the evidence, 
which the author gives in great detail, and without 
the resource of plans and drawings, a description 
is somewhat unsatisfactory, but it may be said 
briefly that the first state was as follows. Podia ran 
along against the lower part of the cross wall on 
either side of the main doorway. On these podia, 
closely flanking the opening, stood the caryatid 
figures, one of which is now in the Museum at 
Eleusis, the other at Cambridge. Over these the 


author restores a simple Ionic entablature, similar 
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to the lesser one on the north side, and breaks it 
back to the plane of the wall at the outer hand of 
either figure. It may be noted here that whereas 
the scheme is shown quite canonically in the 
elevations and sections, the perspective restora- 
tion in Plate 36 makes the outer end of the archi- 
trave overhang the abacus placed above the 
cysts carried by the figures in a most unusual and 
unfortunate manner. 

To be sure, the restoration is, save for the podia 
for which the evidence is sound and the approxi- 
mate position of the caryatids which evidently 
stood with their backs against a wall, entirely 
hypothetical, but the author makes a good case 
for his scheme. 

Neither of the caryatids is preserved below the 
waist, and it is through comparison with a series 
of very similar figures in the Villa Albani at 
Rome that the author restores them. He concurs 
with Libertini in denying that they represent, as 
Svoronos suggests, the daughters of Appius 
Claudius Pulcher, the dedicator, and there seems, 
indeed, to be little reason to see in the cold con- 
ventionalism of the figures any attempt at por- 
traiture, even of a symbolic nature. 

The first alteration to the Propylaea consisted 
of extending a pavement some two metres to the 
south of the podia, and projecting two extensions 
of the podia southward at the inner end of each, 
adjacent to the doorway. Antae were also run 
forward alongside and against the walls that 
flanked the original south elevation. In the two 
recesses thus formed on either side of the central 
opening, shallow water basins were introduced, 
with a low front parapet of brick. The overflow 
fell first into the pairs of shallow troughs that 
remain, cut in the forward edge of the pavement, 
and then ran out through small holes drilled in the 
outer wall of each trough. The projecting podia 
carried thin walls at the ends of which the 
‘aryatids found a new position with their backs 
against the ends of the walls. The entire width of 
the southern extension thus formed was covered 
with a coffered ceiling and flat roof. Again it must 
be noted that for this reconstruction the author 
depends on the analogies and theory of contem- 
porary design, but there is ample precedent and 
the restored perspective drawings look convincing. 
The alternative suggestion of roofing only the 
central bay should, however, be considered, not- 
withstanding the fact that the author considers 
it less likely. 

The third and final alteration consisted of sup- 


pressing the water basins and piercing two sec- 
ondary doorways through the cross wall, on 
either side of the central opening. This change 
might be dated, on technical grounds, as late as 
the third century of our era. The introduction of 
the water basins is assigned to the period of 
Hadrian. 

The text is clear (save that in the reviewer's 
copy the significance of the second page is lost 
through the failure of the ink to reach the central 
section of type) and the plates and illustrations 
are numerous and adequate. Several of the 
sketches illustrating points in the text leave 
something to be desired in the way of clarity, and 
the frontispiece, a sketch of the restored south 
elevation, might have been made more worthy of 
the subject. Plate 33 shows a bit of molding where 
none could exist, and where none is shown in the 
other plates, the unfortunate result of a failure to 
check completely all the drawings against one 
another. 

The book is a valuable addition to the collection 
of definitive works on ancient monuments and the 
distinction between what is based on actual 
archaeological evidence and what is based on 
probability is clearly made. It fulfills admirably 
the primary function of such a_ publication, 
namely, to give in as complete and accurate a 
form as possible all the available data to be col- 
lected at the site. The secondary purpose of such a 
work is to make as accurate a reconstruction as 
possible on the basis of the data studied in connec- 
tion with related monuments or styles, and to 
present it to the test of further observation or 
study. This task also has been well fulfilled. 

RIcHARD STILLWELL 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ARCHAEOLOGIA HuneGarica: ActA ARCHAEOLOG- 
1cA Muser Nationautis Hunearicr, XV, by 
Nandor Fettich. A Garcsinov6i szkita lelet. Der 
skythische Fund von Gartschinovo (The 
Seythian Find of Garchinovo). Pp. 59, pls. 14 
and 1 fig. in the text. Budapest, 1934. 

With this volume the author continues his 
study of the Scythian remains from Central 
Europe. The find here discussed is a bronze press 
model of a typical Scythian animal contest dis- 
covered at Garchinovo in northeastern Bulgaria in 
1924. The work corresponds in type to the Seyth- 
ian discoveries found previously in Hungary and 
in Siebenbiirgen far more closely than to the 
Scythian finds from the Kuban. The author dates 
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it in the sixth century B.c. and shows how it is a 
product of the Scythian-Greek art derived ul- 
timately from Ionia through the Black Sea settle- 
ments but at the same time it comes from a school 
which is really Scythian in the fullest sense of the 
word, for the Iranian and other elements have 
been already definitely fused into a unity. The 
author raises the question as to whether the use of 
animal figures and heads in such profusion may 
not have some other significance than mere 
decoration. This, of course, cannot yet be an- 
swered, for our knowledge of Scythian culture is 
still very rudimentary. It is, however, striking 
that the western extension of Scythian art as far 
as Vettersfelde should be north of the Danube. 
This find is so far the only one south of that river 
and yet it harmonizes perfectly with the northern 
finds and stands apart from the other Scythian 
finds on Bulgarian territory where Greek remains 
are commonly found with the Scythian. The 
volume is an excellent piece of work and well 
worthy of a place in this series which is devoted 
to the study of all the nomadic tribes which 
figure so often as mere names for classical stu- 
dents. It is becoming steadily more evident that 
there was a relatively rich culture north of the 
classical area and such books as this are casting 
light upon its development and extension. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Co_umBiA UNIVERSITY 


HALLRISTNINGARNAS SKEPPSBIDER, till 
analys och tidsbestiimningar, by Commodore p. 
Dahlgren. Pp. 88, 97 figs. Published by the 
author. Printed by Elanders boktryckeri 
aktiebolag, Géteborg, 1934. 

This is a study by a naval officer of the famous 
petroglyphiec figures of ships found in many 
places in the Scandinavian Peninsula. The author, 
who disclaims professional knowledge of archaeol- 
ogy, approaches the study from the nautical 
point of view. His earlier work, Primitiva skepp, 
published in 1982, met with severe criticism on the 
part of some archaeologists who naturally con- 
sidered that archaeological experience is indis- 
pensable to anyone dealing with a subject of this 
kind. The difference in the point of view between 
the amateur and the professional, which has led 
to a contention of long standing, is voiced by the 
author. It is obvious, however, that he has drawn 
considerably more upon the knowledge gained 
from his opponents in the archaeological field 
than he has from his familiarity with nautical 


matters. One does not need to be a seaman to be 
able to deal with these crude figures of primitive 
craft any more than it is necessary to occupy a 
chair in archaeology at a university before one 
has the right to express in writing an opinion on 
such a subject. The codperation of the professional 
scholar with men who possess practical experience 
and knowledge in various related fields is alto- 
gether desirable, and the author needs no excuse 


for his “intrusion” upon the archaeological do- 
main beyond his own interest in the study. 

His typology of ancient ships, based upon the 
differentiation of the figures, is useful as a practi- 
cal classification, but the actual identification of 
the several types is in most cases too hypothetical 
to inspire confidence. 

The book contains some interesting reflections 
about the origin and chronology of the petro- 
glyphs, the light which they shed upon commercial 
relations and cultural connections with other parts 
of the world, especially with Mediterranean 
countries and with western Europe. With regard 
to the common dating of the Bronze Age, the 
author’s studies led him to the conclusion that the 
dates have been pushed back some hundreds of 
years too far. This is particularly the case with the 
chronology established by Montelius, whose divi- 
sion of the Bronze Age into six periods the author 
assumes his readers to know so well that he does 
not need to remind them again. 

Commodore Dahlgren’s monograph would be 
more useful if the illustrative material were 
arranged according to some kind of system, with 
labels indicating the provenance of each figure as 
well as the class to which it belongs. Furthermore, 
some sketches, however conjectural, showing the 
author's conception of the various types of ships 
indicated by the petroglyphs, would help the 
reader to follow the subtle distinctions in the 
figures, which are none too evident. And, above 
all, an index would greatly enhance the usefulness 
of the book. No author of a scholarly publication, 
even of a small monograph, ought to assume that 
his work will be perused from cover to cover by 
those who wish to make use of the information 
which it contains. 

The Scandinavian petroglyphs, which furnish a 
wealth of material for the study of pictorial art in 
its earliest stages, are sufficiently important to 
attract the attention of all who are interested in 
the distant past, and it is a healthy sign that a 
man outside the archaeological fold should devote 
his time to such a study. The book ought to be 
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welcomed by the archaeologists all the more be- 
cause it is written by a lavman. Even if the final 
results of the investigation are not imposing, and 
the conclusions are in many cases subject to 
doubt, the very fact that the figures have been 
examined and discussed with the typological aim 
in view helps to shed light on a subject of which 
full clarity is not to be expected. 

Oscar BRONEER 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
In Athens 


Roman Mines 1n Evrope, by Oliver Davis. Pp. 
xii+ 291, 49 figs. in text, 6 maps. Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press, 1935. $10.00. 

Though primarily a work for professional stu- 
dents, this book should prove equally valuable to 
the lay historian. Here, within the compass of a 
single volume, Mr. Davis has successfully com- 
hitherto 
widely scattered over many library shelves. And 


pressed a large amount of material 
if Davis the historian is consistently subordinated 
to Davis the archivist, little fault can be found, as 
there is just enough historical criticism to prevent 
the student from making false turns. Outwardly, 
at least, the author has no thesis to maintain, no 
cause to champion. One suspects, however, that 
this is deliberate restraint, for almost every page 
is replete with controversial matter. 

The fundamentals of Roman mining law, or- 
ganization and technique are comprehensively 
dealt with in a General Conspectus. Then follow 
successive chapters on the operation of mines in 
Italy, Britain, the Rhineland, 
Danubian and Illyrian provinces, Dacia, Moesia, 
Macedonia, 


Gaul, Spain, 


Thrace and Greece. Six pages of 
thumbnail illustration and a folio of splendid 
maps fittingly climax a work which, from be- 
ginning to end, is scholarly and convincing. 

Especially noteworthy, perhaps, is the author's 
reliance on slag. Slags and their make-up, have 
received hitherto scant attention; if noted at all, 
they are treated superficially as collateral evi- 
dence. And now, as Mr. Davis points out, many 
of the slag-heaps are so mixed at the various sites 
that accurate dating is virtually impossible. This 
is a pity for, properly classified, they might have 
revealed an illuminating cross-section of ancient 
metal-working technique. 

Last, but not least, a wealth of bibliography 
and notation leaves the reader free to make his 
own choice on debatable points. 

Roman Mines in Europe is indeed a welcome 


addition to the literature of economic life in 
antiquity. 
Harry Craic RicHarDsoNn 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CaARNUNTUM 1885-1935. Zum Sojiihrigen Bestande 
Vereins Wien, 


Rohrer, 1935. 


des “Carnuntum.” Pp. 30. 
This pamphlet is a *‘Festschrift’’ published by 
the Society for the Study of Carnuntum with the 
purpose of winning new friends. It contains six 
short, but interesting articles. The first reports 
about the accomplishments of the society and 
outlines the future tasks, the five others deal with 
conspicuous finds which illustrate the importance 
of this Roman camp and town on the middle 
Danube for our knowledge of the history and the 
arts of the Roman northern provinces. Noll pub- 
lishes a bronze bust of Marcus Aurelius and a 
golden ring of his wife Faustina; Praschniker a 
statuette of Dionysos which sheds light on Roman 
copying. Schober identifies two statues as Alex- 
ander Severus and Julia Mammaea, the latter in 
an orientalizing costume; Egger interprets the two 
inscriptions of a tombstone, one in Latin and the 
other in Greek verses; and Betz deals with an 
inscription erected by the “iuventus colens Jovem 
Dolichenum”™” and commemorating the* building 
of a wall with gateway under Hadrian. 
VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


STUDIES ON JEWRY IN GREECE, I. by Belle D. Ma- 
zur. Athens, Hestia, 1935. 35 pp. and Plates. 
This pamphlet deals with three topics: The 

early diaspora in Greece (7-14), The ‘synagogue’ 

of Delos (15-24), The synagogue of Aegina and 

Mediaeval Aegina (25-35). The first part is a 

convenient compendium, containing no new ma- 

terial, and the second reopens the question of the 
identity of the worshippers of Oeds "TYoros on 
the island of Delos. The author contends that 
they were not Jews, but assuming this to be 
correct, the cult may well have been under Jewish 
influence, and possibly a group similar to the 
oeBouevor, reported in Athens and Thessalonica 

(Acts 17: 4, 

later period there has been published a fragmen- 


17) as well as farther east. For the 


tary Hebrew epitaph said to have been found by 
the French expedition. It was first presented by 
Schwab, Revue des Etudes Juives, tv, 1909, p. 
109, whereupon a serious attack upon its authen- 
ticity was made by Belléli in a pamphlet entitled 


—— 
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Interpretations erronées et faux monuments (Casal 
Montferrat, 1909), pp. 7-9. Without replying to 
the criticism Schwab republished it in his Rapport 
sur une mission de philologie en Gréce. (Nouvelles 
archives des missions scientifiques et littéraires, n. 
s., X. Paris, 1913), pp. 99-101. 

The pages devoted to the Aegina synagogue 
are in the nature of a supplement to the previously 
published accounts. The author inclines toward a 
relatively late date, viz., the early fourth century 
a.p. However, the remarks regarding a ** Christian 
ban over the site of the condemned synagogue 
which rendered the mosaic floor unfit for a Chris- 
tian cemetery” (p. 29), express a decidedly un- 
tenable view. In the early Byzantine period no 
compunction seems to have been felt against using 
the remains of a synagogue even in the construc- 
tion of a church. A well known example is that of 
Jerash in Transjordan, and more recently a 
similar procedure was found at Apamaea in 
Syria. See the report of F. Mayence in L’An- 
tiquité Classique, IV, 1935, 200, and Plates 16, 
19. 

As for the succeeding centuries in Aegina, there 
is no reference to the Jews until the year 1555. 

JOSHUA STARR 
New York City 
Stupy OF THE ANCIENT TILES OF THE SILLA 

Dynasty, Korea; with A Corpus oF ANCIENT 

TILES OF THE Sitta Dynasty, by Kosalu 

Hamada and Suyeji Umehara. Volume XIII of 

the Reports upon Archaeological Research in 

the Department of Literature, Kyoto Imperial 

University, 1934. 72 pp. of Japanese text; 16 

pp. of English summary; 73 figs. in the text; and 

76 pls. (two in color). 

Another important contribution in the Japanese 
archaeological field is this recently published re- 
port by Dr. Hamada and Dr. Umehara of the 
Archaeological Institute of the Imperial Univer- 
sity in Kyoto, Japan. Its interest and value is not 
entirely confined to the somewhat restricted 
phase of ceramic art with which it primarily 
deals, but the text brings out the cultural inter- 
relations between China, Korea, and Japan in the 
first millennium of our era; and it also deals with 
the creative individualism of the craftsmen of the 
Silla, or Shiragi, kingdom of southern Korea, who 
as regards originality of both design and form went 
so much further than the tile-makers of either 
China or Japan. There is an English summary 
of the more extensive Japanese text, and the 


volume is profusely illustrated with reproductions 
from photographs, rubbings and drawings com- 
prising a Corpus of the Silla tiles. Although there 
are but seventy-six plates, the actual number of 
tiles illustrated in the plates and throughout 
the text runs into the neighborhood of 
hundred. 

To the Occidental student of Korean art and 


archaeology this publication opens up a new 


seven 


avenue of study, as there is, so far as I know, 
practically nothing else on the subject published 
in the English language, and the publication is 
handled with the usual skill and completeness 
which mark the works of the Institute's staff. 
For all students of design in general it also holds 
interest, as the decoration of the numerous types 
of tiles illustrated in many instances rises to the 
peak of grace and elegance, and tl ere is a frequent 
recurrence of the smart, piquant, and accentuated 
or attenuated style by means of which Korean 
artistic vision not only expressed its own ideas but 
so often transformed traditional motifs which 
were Chinese in origin. 

The volume is dedicated to the memory of the 
late Dr. Archibald Henry Sayce, 


British archaeologist, who was keenly interested 


the eminent 


in the founding of the Archaeological Institute of 
the Kyoto Imperial University, and who watched 
its growth with sympathetic interest. 

Dorotuy 
ToLepo Museum or ArT 


A Manvat For History Museums, by Arthur C. 
Parker. New York State Historical Association 
Series, 204 pp. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1935. 


No. 3, xv and 

The Foreword is by Dixon Ryan Fox, Editor of 
the New York State Historical Series. Realizing 
the need of a manual for history museums, the 
New York State Historical Association initiated 
the movement to procure one. It decided that the 
work should be left to a single, responsible author, 
who could however turn to an editorial committee 
Arthur C. Parker, 
Director of the Rochester Museum of Arts and 


for advice and assistance. 
Sciences, was chosen as author. The necessary 
subvention for the work was procured through the 
generosity of the Carnegie Corporation. 

The book is intended to be a compendium 
rather than an encyclopedia. In it the author has 
sought to demonstrate that the history museum 
has come to the parting of the ways: for the 
history that is useful is not merely a record of the 
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past, but a recorded, demonstrated experience, 
which is to make the future understandable. The 
history museum should visualize history; not as a 
mélange of historical miscellany, but as a sequen- 
tial history. The natural history museum made 
little progress until Darwin’s theory of evolution 
furnished it with a plan of action. Since that time 
it has outstripped the history museum. The latter 
can still rise to splendid heights, if courage, in- 
telligence and wise planning are allowed to direct 
its course. 

The author lists some of the history museum’s 
possibilities for service as follows: (1) Making the 
story of the community a living reality in the 
minds of its citizens; (2) providing a file or gallery 
of pictures and objects for the guidance of artists, 
authors, dramatists and teachers; (3) providing a 
laboratory for craftsmen interested in correct 
historic designs, forms and patterns; (4) providing 
rooms for hobby clubs interested in various 
branches of material culture, history, or social 
science; (5) providing a children’s museum; (6) pro- 
viding an extension service for schools, churches 
and clubs; (7) conducting classes in local history, 
citizenship and social relations; (8) sponsoring 
pageants and historical dramas, and stimulating 
interest in the erection of historical markers. 

Studies made by the American Association of 
Museums reveal that there are 600 museums of 
history in the United States, and 50 museums of a 
general nature, that include history as one of their 
major subjects (this is exclusive of historic-house 
museums). 

The author concludes his well-written and 
beautifully illustrated Manual with the following: 

**Museums of art have afforded deep satisfac- 
tion to those who are moved by the esthetic; 
museums of nature have given an interpretation 
of nature that has led to a new concept of all 
creation; museums of history, if they will, have 
the greater opportunity of making mankind 
understand itself. Every great human theme may 
be presented by the history museum and drama- 
tized in a never-to-be-forgotten form.” 


Five appendices (How to Make Membership 
Attractive; How to Plan a Pageant; How to Ex- 
cavate an Indian Site; How to Make a Historical 
Map: Notes on Habitat Groups or Dioramas), a 
Bibliography and Index complete the volume. 

GEORGE Grant MacCurpy 
Lyme, Conn. 


L’ALSACE ROMAINE, by Robert Forrer (Etudes 
d’Archéologie et d'Histoire I). Pp. viii+215, 
figs. in text 59, pls. XLI. Paris, E. Leroux, 
1935. 25 tranes. 

This is the first book consecrated to Roman 
Alsace in its entirety, and no one could have been 
found better qualified than the author to treat the 
subject. He has had a long and distinguished career 
as an archaeologist in the pre-Roman and Roman 
antiquities of Gaul and the Rhineland, both as an 
excavator and latterly as the Curator of the 
Strasbourg Museum. 

After a very brief apergu of various aspects of 
pre-Augustan Alsace (pp. 1-24), Forrer reaches 
the main topic, treating it from civil, military, 
religious, sepulchral, archaeological and historical 
points of view, culminating in the barbarian 
invasions. In form the book is semi-popular, 
omitting footnotes and chiefly summarizing the 
results of earlier-reséarches; the pages on the 
sigillata products of Heiligenberg and Ittenweiler, 
for instance, do not in any sense supersede the 
author's own detailed publication of those sites. 
The intention of the book is introductory, and it 
fulfills its purpose admirably. In spite of the 
author's alleged style sec, the account is readable, 
and the same is true typographically except for 
the appended bibliography and index. The plats 
(except for the map) are felicitously selected to 
touch nearly every category of antiquities. Some 
are beautiful and all are interesting, but what 
would Phidias have said of the Epona on PI. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations of the titles of periodicals will be used in the Jour- 
NAL, other titles being uniformly abbreviated (cf. A.J.A., 1925, pp. 115-6): 


A.J.A.: American Journal of Archaeology. 

A. J. Num.: American Journal of Numismatics. 

A. J. Sem. Lang.: American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature. 

Ant. Denk.: Antike Denkmiiler. 

Ann. Scuol. [t. At.: Annuario della r. Scuola Archeologica di Atene e delle Missioni 
Italiane in Oriente. 

Arch. Anz.: Archiologischer Anzeiger. 

Arch. Eph.: "Apxaodoyuy 

Ath. Mitt.: Mitteilungen d. k. d. Archaeol. Instituts, Athen. Abt. 

Boll. Arte: Bollettino d’ Arte. 

B.S.A.: Annual of the British School at Athens. 

B.S.R.: Papers of the British School at Rome. 

B.C.H.: Bulletin de Correspondence Hellénique. 

B. Metr. Mus.: Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

B. Mus. F. A.: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston. 

B. Com. Rom.: Bulletino d. Commissione Archeologica Communale di Roma. 

Byz. Z.: Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

C. R. Acad. Insc.: Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. 

C.I.A.: Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 

C.I.G.: Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

C.I.L.: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Gaz. B.-A.: Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 

I.G.: Inscriptiones Graecae. 

Jb. Arch. I.: Jahrbuch; d. k. d. Archiiol. Instituts. 

Jh. Oest. Arch. I.: Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen Archiologischen Instituts. 

J.A.O.S.: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

M. Am. Acad. Rome: Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 

M. Soc. Ant. Fr.: Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France. 

Mitt. Or. Ges.: Mitteilungen der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 

Mon. Ant.: Monumenti Antichi (of Accad. d. Lincei). 

Mon. Piot: Monuments et Mémoires pub. par I’ Acad. des Inscriptions, ete. (Fon- 
dation Piot). 

Miin. Jb. Bild. K.: Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst. 

Mus. J.: The Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Not. Scav.: Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita. 

R. Arch.: Revue Archéologique. 

R. Art. Ane. Mod.: Revue de l’Art ancien et moderne. 

R. Ep.: Revue Epigraphique. 

R. Et. Anc.: Revue des Etudes Anciennes. 

R. Et. Gr.: Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rh. Mus.: Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, Neue Folge. 

Rém. Mitt.: Mitteilungen d. k. d. Archiiol. Instituts, Rém. Abt. 

Rém. Quart.: Rémische Quartalschrift fiir christliche Altertumskunde und fiir 
Kirchengeschichte. 
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